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"  So  plentiful  is  the  harvest  of  Guide  Books  to  America  which  we  have  gathered, 
that  one  might  imagine  our  whole  population  were  going  over  in  a  body.  *  * 
The  chief  merit  of  this  half-crown's  worth  is,  that  the  writer  has  industriously 
availed  himself  of  the  information  collected  by  his  predecessors,  and  thus  outdone 
them  all.  The  little  work  hence  contains  an  immense  mass  of  information,  which 
is  very  clearly  arranged.  The  raw  provision  is,  as  it  were,  boiled  down  and  eva- 
porated until  it^  has  become  portable  soup,  containing  a  great  deal  of  nourishment 
in  very  small  compass,  md  this  is  just  the  thing  for  persons  emigrating.  There  is 
a  good  map  prefixed  tf    he  \o\ume."~Ta;Vs  Magazine. 

This  seems  to  me  tue  best  book  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject." — Ejt- 
tract  of  a  Letter  from  thz  late  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  the  principal  pro- 
moter of  emigration  in  this  country,  to  the  Puhlishcr. 

"  It  appears  to  contain  much  useful  information,  and  I  think  you  have  performed 
a  valuable  service  to  all  those  who  may  attempt  to  improve  their  condition  by  emi- 
grating to  our  North  American  co\ox\\e^."— Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  to  the  Publisher. 

"  This  is  decidedly  the  best  book  on  emigration  that  has  yet  come  under  our 
notice;  and  no  one  intending  to  emigrate,  or  interested  in  the  subject,  should  be 
without  a  copy  of  \C— Aberdeen  Observer. 

"  It  is  of  the  last  importance,  therefore,  to  the  Emigrant  to  see  his  way  clearly 
before  him,  and  for  this  purpose  we  cannot  recommend  a  better  guide  than  the 
work  which  has  just  been  put  into  our  hands." — Aberdeen  Journal. 

In  the  new  edition  are  several  valuable  additional  letters  from  settlers  in  Ame- 
rica; and  the  cheapness  and  completeness  of  the  work  altogether  render  it  an  ad- 
mirable compendium  for  emigrants." — Inverness  Courier. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  cheap,  useful,  and  c®mprehen- 
sive  letter- work,  and  well  calculated  to  serve  the  end  intended."— Aberdeen  Adv. 

"  At  this  season,  when  intending  emigrants  are  making  preparations  for  their 
departure,  and  when  many  other  persons  are  led  to  consider  the  propriety  of  fol- 
lowing the  same  course,  the  *  Counsel  *  is  a  manual  which  should  be  in  every  body's 
hand." — Aberdeen  Herald. 

A  SEQUEL  to  the  COUNSEL  for  EMIGRANTS;  intended  as  a 
Cheap  IManualon  Emigration  for  those  who  cannot  purchase  the 
larger  works.  Price  Is.  with  a  large  Map. 
**  The  former  of  these  works  costs  2s.  Gd.  the  other  Is.;  but  we  venture  to  say 
that  each  of  them  will  be  of  more  real  value  to  the  emigrant  than  most  of  the  oc- 
tavos that  have  appeared  on  the  subject.  In  short,  we  consider  the  two  taken  to- 
gether as  a  complete  magazine  of  the  most  essential  rratters  that  can  concern  an 
emigrant  about  to  settle  in  Canada  or  the  United  States — particularly  the  former. 
The  favourable  account  of  these  parts,  given  in  the  'Counsel'  and  'Sequel,'  are 
completely  verified  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  so  many,  and  so  differently  cir- 
cumstanced witnesses  as  here  appear.  Besides  the  interesting,  and,  to  many,  the 
all-engrossing  nature  of  the  subject  treated  of,  these  little  books  recommend  them- 
selves by  letters  of  various  style,  not  a  few  of  which  are  admirable,  and  well  sea- 
soned with  humour  or  sentiment.  Cheap,  wholesome,  full,  and  indispensable  to 
emigrants  are  the  contents  of  these  small  volumes.  Our  unhesitating  opinion  iis, 
that,  in  no  other  shape  can  the  same  information  so  easily  be  found,  or  so  forciby 
taught." — Monthly  Review. 

"The  work,  among  other  things,  embodies  many  useful  instructions  how  in- 
tending emigrants  ought  to  proceed — what  is  necessary  for  the  journey — and  the 
prospect  likely  to  open  upon  them  when  they  arrive.  A  careful  perusal  of  this  little 
pamphlet  will  tend  to  save  much  trouble,  much  money,  and  much  disappoint- 
ment."— Scotsman. 


"  This  work  affords  to  the  intending  emigrant  the  benefit  of  a  large  fund  of  ex- 
perience at  a  wonderfully  cheap  rate.  In  short,  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  work 
to  which  it  is  a  Sequel,  and  this  is  not  saying  little  for  it.  We  heartily  recommend 
it  to  our  readers." — Aberdeen  Observer. 

'*  The  'Sequel'  contains  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  in  regard 
to  Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States." — Montreal  Herald. 

"  Twenty-five  letters  or  extracts  from  letters  are  here  published  from  residents 
in  Illinois,  the  Michigan  Territory,  Kingston,  Zorra,  and  other  places.  Most  are 
from  individuals  in  humble  life;  and  the  acuteness  of  observation,  and  even  ele- 
gance of  language  which  some  of  these  unpretending  epistles  display  are  creditable 
to  old  Scotland." — Inverness  Courier. 

"The  intending  emigrant  has  much  need  of  sound  advice,  and  books  such  as 
the  *  Counsel  for  Emigrants'  are  to  him  invaluable.  The  'Sequel'  to  the  work  we 
liavejust  mentioned  contains  much  valuable  information,  and  constitutes  an  im- 
portant and  very  desirable  addition  to  the  original  volume."— Greenock  Intelligencer. 

SUPPLEMENT  for  1838  to  the  COUNSEL  for  EMIGRANTS,  con- 
taining the  latest  information  concerning  British  America,  New- 
South  Wales,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  the  new  Settlement  of  Alta- 
mont  in  Jamaica,  and  the  Projected  Colonization  of  New  Zea- 
land.   Price  Is.  6d. 

The  MUSICAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  being  a  collection  of  the  most  ap- 
proved English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Songs ;  with  appropriate 
Music,  adapted  to  the  voice.  Piano-forte,  &c.  by  James  Wilson, 
Esq.  ;  to  \vhich  is  prefixed  an  elaborate  Essay  on  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Music,  by  William  Giiier,  A.M.  Price,  in  parts  or 
in  boards,  with  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

The  Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  Music  may  he  had  sep ar ate y  price  2/6. 

**  Scarcely  an  established  favourite  is  omitted  from  this  ample  and  very  judicious 
collection ;  and  the  music,  which  is  adapted  to  the  voice.  Piano-forte,  &c.  has  been 
arranged  with  great  taste  and  -Weekly  Despatch. 

"  The  *  Musical  Cyclopedia'  is  a  selection  comprising  nearly  five  hundred  of  the 
most  approved  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  songs,  with  appropriate  music  ;  and 
fastidious,  indeed,  must  be  the  taste  and  ear  which  will  not  find  gratification 
within  its  compass.  It  is  very  handsomely  got  up  ;  its  size,  an  elegantly  propor- 
tioned royal  octavo,  admirably  fitting  it  for  the  drawing-room  table  or  lady's  bower. 
But  the  most  important  portion  of  the  volume,  in  our  estimation,  is  the  introduc- 
tory essay,  by  Mr.  Grier,  on  the  First  Principles  of  Music." — Aberdeen  Herald. 

'*  This  handsome  volume  contains  nearly  five  hundred  Scotch,  English,  and 
Irish  songs,  set  to  music.  Amongst  the  number  there  are  some  of  the  very  finest 
of  our  Scotch  airs,  wliich,  as  may  be  expected,  are  the  best  in  the  collection.  *  * 
Mr.  Grier's  Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  Music  is  one  of  the  best  elementary 
treatises  on  the  subject  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice.  *  *  We  heartily 
recommend  this  volume  to  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  song." — Aberdeen,  Con- 
slitutional. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


The  First  Edition  of  the  "  Counsel  for  Emigrants"  met  with  a  more 
flattering  reception  than  the  Publisher  anticipated  ;  and  its  increas- 
ing popularity  has  rendered  a  Second  Edition  necessary  to  meet 
the  demand.  This  has  stimulated  the  Publisher  to  exert  himself 
in  bringing  forward  the  present  Edition,  to  render  it  still  more 
worthy  of  public  approbation.  For  this  purpose  the  greater  part 
of  the  original  matter  in  the  First  Edition  has  been  revised  ;  seve- 
ral new  articles  have  been  introduced  ;  an4  the  oldest  and  least 
important  letters  replaced  by  others  of  more  recent  dates  and  greater 
usefulness.  A  larger  Map  has  also  been  given  ;  and,  in  short,  the 
Publisher  has  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render  the  Work 
one  of  practical  utility.  Whether  he  has  succeeded  or  not,  will  be 
for  the  public  to  judge. 

To  the  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances  who  have  favoured 
him  with  letters  for  publication,  he  returns  his  warmest  and  best 
thanks.  He  is  aware  that  it  has  been  reported  concerning  these 
letters  that  they  are  highly  coloured,  and  that  only  such  as  speak 
favourably  of  Emigration  are  published.  Now,  that  an  Emigrant, 
finding  himself  in  greatly  improved  circumstances,  may  write  under 
rather  elevated  spirits  does  not  seem  at  all  incredible  ;  but  is  it  not 
possible  that  a  simple  narration  of  facts  may  sometimes  be  mistaken 
for  colouring  ?  Of  this  an  Irish  labourer  seemed  to  be  aware.  In 
writing  home  to  his  friends,  and  after  praising  the  country  in  vari- 
ous ways,  he  added,  that  he  had  "  butcher-meat  twice  a-week.'^ 
Upon  showing  his  letter  to  his  employer,  he  was  reminded  that  he 
had  it  every  day  of  the  week,  as  well  as  three  times  a-day.  "  Faith, 
did  he  not  know  that  by  the  same  token ;  but,  sure,  his  friends 
would  disbelieve  all  he  had  said,  if  he  had  told  them  that,^*  The 
Publisher  has  always  been  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  write  or  publish  books  on  Emigration ; 
and  he  can  with  confidence  assert,  that  he  never  withheld  any  in- 
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formation,  of  whatever  tendency,  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  be 
relied  upon  as  correct,  nor  published  anything  that  he  deemed  caU 
culated  in  the  least  degree  to  mislead. 

He  does  not  doubt,  however,  that  there  may  be  Emigrants  who 
give  an  unfavourable  account  of  America,  as  he  is  aware  that  there 
are  some  people  who  will  exclaim  "barren  all"  wherever  they  go. 
He  knows  that  there  are  others  who,  perhaps,  having  friends  to  dis- 
suade from  emigrating,  will  catch  even  at  these"  unfortunate  men's'' 
reports  ;  but  still,  although  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  deny 
that  there  are  many  and  great  difficulties  to  overcome,  he  is  firmly 
convinced  that  America  is  the  country  where  industry  and  enter^ 
prise  never  fail  to  meet  their  reward.  Those,  however,  who  con- 
template becoming  Canadian  lairds,  would  do  well  to  inform  them- 
selves as  correctly  as  possible  concerning  the  country  before  leaving 
home,  or  otherwise  they  will  find  themselves  sadly  puzzled  on 
reaching  Canada.  What  with  rival  Land  Companies,  private  spe- 
culators, and  political  partisans,  they  will  there  find  few  disinter- 
ested people  to  give  them  advice ;  and  to  those  who  have  not 
relatives  or  friends  before  them  on  whom  they  can  rely,  the  only 
safe  course  is  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  Government  agents. 
These  agents  are  stationed  at  the  principal  landing-places  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  in  Upper  Canada,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
affording  protection  to  emigrants,  and  directing  them  to  those  parts 
of  ihe  country  best  suited  for  exercising  their  different  vocations. 

As  there  are  many  sober  and  industrious  men  in  great  misery 
from  want  of  sufficient  employment  at  home,  and  who  would  gladly 
emigrate  if  they  had  the  means,  the  publisher  begs  leave  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  some  suggestions  on  a  scheme  for  as- 
sisting such,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Aberdeen  Depot  for  Works  on  Emigration, 
21st  March,  1835. 


*;^*  The  Publisher  ivill  always  be  happy  to  receive  or  communicate  any 
information  that  may  be  useful  to  Emigrants. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  following  little  work  first  made  its  appearance  in  1834,  and 
met  with  so  favourable  a  reception,  that,  in  1835,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  bring  out  a  Second  Edition.  Another  Edition,  with  con- 
siderable additions,  is  now  submitted  to  the  public.  At  the  time 
the  former  editions  came  out.  Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America  were  the  only  places  resorted  to,  to  any  extent, 
by  emigrants  from  this  country,  and  the  information  then  given, 
consequently  referred  solely  to  these  places.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, although  the  principal  tide  of  emigration  still  sets  in  in  the 
same  direction,  several  other  places  have  become  resorted  to  more 
than  formerly  by  emigrants ;  and,  to  render  the  work  as  complete 
as  possible,  information  concerning  ihese  places  has  been  added. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  most  recent  and  authentic  information 
concerning  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  especially 
the  Canadas,  has  been  carefully  collected  from  the  best  sources ; 
and  the  publisher  would  here  take  the  opportunity  of  returning  his 
most  thankful  acknowledgments  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  at- 
tention he  has  met  with  from  all  those  he  has  had  occasion  to  make 
application  to  for  the  same. 

In  submitting  the  present  Edition  to  the  public,  he  will  not  say 
that  his  exertions  have  been  greater  than  in  getting  up  former 
editions  ;  but  he  can,  with  truth,  say  that  they  have  been  unabated, 
and  if  they  be  appreciated  as  on  former  occasions,  he  can  wish  no 
more.  It  v^^as  not  a  view  to  profit  (although  he  could  not  afford 
to  suffer  loss)  that  induced  him  to  publish  on  emigration ;  but  a 
sincere  desire  to  advance  that  cause— a  cause  he  has  long  had 
a  warm  interest  in — and  to  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
emigrant,  arising  from  lack  of  knowledge,  by  putting  him  in  pos- 
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session  of  a  large  fund  of  correct  information,  at  a  price  so  low  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest,  and  in  this  he  has  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  think  he  has  been  completely  successful. 

The  rate  of  emigration,  which  always  fluctuates,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  a  variety  of  causes,  has,  for  the  last  two  years,  somewhat  de- 
creased, and  for  the  present  year  will,  no  doubt,  be  considerably 
affected  by  the  late  foolish  affair  called  a  rebellion  in  Canada, 
which  is  now  happily  settled  ;  but  however  it  may  fluctuate,  there 
is  a  perfect  certainty  that,  as  people  get  better  informed  on  the 
subject,  it  must  go  on  increasing.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  many 
privations  attendant  on  it,  as  has  been  elsewhere  remarked  ;  but 
were  the  excellent  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of 
emigrants  from  this  quarter  (and  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  will 
soon  be  adopted  by  emigrants  in  other  quarters)  of  forming  them- 
selves into  a  small  community,  bound  together  by  old  and  deep- 
rooted  sympathies  and  associations,  more  acted  upon,  it  would  go 
far  to  remove  many  of  the  most  felt,  if  not  the  most  considerable, 
hardships  of  removing  from  one  country  to  another. 

"  The  work  of  colonizing  a  desert,*^  says  a  late  writer,  "  bears  a 
curious  resemblance  to  that  of  transplanting  full-grown  trees.  In 
neither  case  is  it  the  ultimate  object  merely  to  remove  ;  in  both 
cases  it  is  to  establish  ;  and  as,  in  the  former  case,  the  immediate 
object  is  to  remove,  not  a  mere  trunk,  but  an  entire  tree ;  so  in 
the  latter  case  the  immediate  object  is  to  remove,  not  people 
merely,  but  society/' 


Abkrdekx,  April  25,  1838. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  emigrating  to  some  dis- 
tant settlement,  in  any  individual  instance,  will  probably 
be  resolved  on  before  any  advice  is  asked  on  the  subject. 
None  think  of  taking  such  an  adventurous  step  without  be- 
lieving themselves  competent  to  judge  in  the  matter,  and 
consequently  more  capable  than  any  other  person  of  de- 
ciding in  their  own  cases  on  this  important  plan  for  the 
future.  When  friends  are  consulted,  some  of  them,  per- 
haps, will  recommend  it  as  a  most  prudent  scheme,  whilst 
others  will  dissuade  from  it  as  the  worst  possible.  A 
person,  however,  has  often  very  strong  reasons  w^hich  he 
does  not  see  prudent  to  divulge  even  to  his  friends,  and 
which  guide  him  to  a  just  conclusion  on  the  subject,  al- 
though to  them,  it  may  appear  of  questionable  propriety. 

We  would,  therefore,  leave  every  one  to  manage  his  own 
aiFairs  in  this  respect,  but  when  any  intending  emigrant 
has  finally  made  up  his  mind,  if  he  will  apply  to  this  little 
work  for  information,  he  will,  most  likely,  find  an  answer 
to  at  least  one  anxious  inquiry — To  what  place  shall  I  emi- 
grate ? 

We  shall  suppose,  therefore,  that  our  readers  have  passed 
the  great  preliminary  resolution  of  removing  for  life  from 
the  land  which  has  hitherto  been  their  home,  to  another 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  old  world.  Their  easy  chairs 
must  be  left  behind,  as  they  will  be  well  aware,  and  also 
many  domestic  comforts,  particularly  if  they  have  any 
thoughts  of  the  Bush ;  but  man  must  yield  to  circumstances, 
and  it  has  been  a  custom  of  ancient  date  to  seek  one's  for- 
tune elsevv^here,  and  to  take  the  road  where  Hope  stands. 
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pointing  to  some  country  in  the  distance — a  perspective  in 
the  mind's  eye^  where  all  that  is  desirable  may  be  found, 
if  the  search  is  diligently  made. 

But  flights  of  imagination  ought  to  be  indulged  in  as 
little  as  possible,  and  we  shall  now,  in  sober  seriousness, 
sit  down  to  the  consultation,  and  call  in  witnesses,  exa- 
mine documents,  and  ask  advice  from  every  one  whom  we 
may  think  capable  of  giving  it. 

The  countries  usually  emigrated  to,  are  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Australia  or  New  South  Wales,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
Colony  at  Swan  River. 

It  was  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  two  last, 
although  they  have  had  their  day.  The  Swan-River  terri- 
tory was  highly  praised  some  years  ago  ;  a  most  flattering 
report  was  made  to  Government  of  its  capability  for  rais- 
ing, if  not  corn  and  live  stock,  yet  very  fine  trees  and 
shrubs  and  many  curious  and  beautiful  flowers,  with  nume- 
rous flocks  of  splendid  Parroquets,  and  a  few  strange  ani- 
mals called  Kangaroos.  Some  hundreds  of  emigrants  ac- 
cordingly settled  their  aflairs  in  this  country,  and  after 
some  squabbling  at  home  about  who  should  secure  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  best  land  (in  the  distribution  of 
which  much  partiality  was  shown,  and  rather  dispropor- 
tionate grants  made),  the  expedition  set  sail  for  the  land 
of  promise,  and  of  still  greater  expectation.  Ship  after 
ship  was  announced  for  Swan  River,  and  fortunate  were 
they  deemed  who  had  waited  till  then.  The  bubble  of 
Poyais  had  burst,  and  its  last  sparkles  had  been  blown 
away  through  the  thick  tangled  woods  and  marshes  of  that 
fatal  climate,  where  its  wretched  dupes  had  found  nothing 
but  misery,  suflering,  or  death.  The  Swan  emigrants  have 
not  been  so  completely  deceived,  but  this  is  not  saying  much 
in  favour  of  the  settlement.  They  carried  with  them  a  Go- 
vernor, civil  and  military  establishment,  and  every  thing 
was  done  to  ensure  success,  with  the  exception  of  procur- 
ing a  true  knowledge  of  the  country  to  which  they  were 
going.  Besides  the  long  and  expensive  voyage,  occupy- 
ing generally  about  five  months,  it  was  found  that  the  river 
could  not  be  entered  by  ships,  and  scarcely  even  by  loaded 
boats,  owing  to  the  rocky  shallows  at  its  mouth  ;  and  that 
they  had  to  anchor  in  an  open  roadstead  ofFGarden  Island, 
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some  leagues  distant  from  the  Swan.  This  seems  a  bar  to 
any  permanent  importance  being  attached  to  the  Colony  ; 
for  without  an  easy  access  to  the  sea,  it  obviously  can  never 
rise  to  any  eminence.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor  within  many 
miles  of  the  coast,  but  after  ascending  the  river  a  consider- 
able way,  the  country  improves  greatly,  and  is  certainly 
blest  with  an  excellent  and  salubrious  climate.  By  perse- 
vering industry  a  capital  has  been  built,  and  farming  esta- 
blishments are  beginning  to  rise  up  under  its  protection, 
yet  most  of  the  settlers  have  been  nearly  ruined,  and  all 
have  had  too  much  reason  to  be  disappointed.  The  na- 
tives have  also  proved  very  troublesome  and  dangerous 
neighbours.  In  almost  every  number  of  The  Perth  Ga- 
zette y  there  is  an  article  headed  The  natives  again/'  and 
details  are  given  of  their  attacks  and  depredations.  The 
white  ants  are  found  extremely  destructive  ;  all  kinds  of 
European  commodities  are  enormously  dear,  and  the  colo- 
nists have  little  money  to  purchase  them ;  good  ser- 
vants or  workmen  are  nearly  impossible  to  be  procured — 
few  in  that  capacity  being  able  to  go  so  far,  so  there  is 
little  choice.  All  articles  of  even  common  necessity,  ex- 
cept what  the  settler  can  raise  or  manufacture  for  himself, 
are  high ;  and,  in  short,  the  Colony  seems  now  only  to  be 
kept  up  by  those  who  have  committed  themselves  so  far 
that  they  cannot  well  separate  their  interests  from  it. 

There  is  now  little  heard  of  the  Colony  at  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  though  begun  also  under  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  Government,  and  with  its  assistance — it  has  proved 
even  a  greater  failure  than  the  Swan  Utopia.  The  cli- 
mate has  been  found  too  hot  for  European  constitutions  ; 
and  in  the  back  settlements  the  Colonists  are  exposed  to 
hostile  attacks  from  the  natives,  wild  beasts,  and  noxious 
reptiles  ;  they  are  also  at  a  distance  from  Cape  Town,  and 
their  harvests  have  frequently  failed  from  various  causes. 
Of  late,  so  few  communications  relative  to  this  secluded 
establishment  have  been  made  public,  that  the  general  in- 
terest in  its  welfare  has  almost  died  away. 

Our  Colonies  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  are 
better  adapted  for  fishing  s'ettlements  than  for  agricultural 
purposes.  They  are  admirably  formed  for  the  first  of  these, 
and  fish  swarm  in  their  numerous  bays  and  rivers.  They 
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are  becoming  also  macli  more  cultivated  than  they  were, 
and  many  emigrants  have  found  comfortable  homes  in  their 
interiors.  Their  climates  may  be  said  to  be  very  condu- 
cive to  health,  although  their  winters  are  long,  and  in  the 
season  when  the  great  islands  and  bergs  of  ice  come  float- 
ing past  from  the  northern  seas,  the  general  fogginess  of 
the  atmosphere  is  very  unpleasant.^ 

Southern  Australia  or  New  South  Wales,  is  now  a  great 
and  thriving  Colony,  but  its  comparative  distance  is  against 
its  being  chosen  by  an  intending  emigrant  who  has  no  par- 
ticular reasons,  such  as  rejoining  friends,  for  directing  his 
course  to  so  remote  a  place.  Its  climate,  like  that  of  Swan 
River,  is  in  general  delightful  and  healthy,  but  subject  at 
times  to  droughts  and  heavy  rains,  rendering  the  harvests 
uncertain,  and  the  rivers  swollen  to  a  destructive  degree. 
Winter,  such  as  we  see  it,  is  unknown  there.  The  coun- 
try being  in  the  directly  opposite  part  of  the  globe  to 
Great  Britain,  its  seasons,  its  summer  and  winter,  are  con- 
sequently reversed,  or  at  opposite  times  to  ours. 

New  South  Wales  being  a  penal  colony,  the  society,  of 
course,  is  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind  ;  and  servants, 
being  nearly  all  convicted  felons,  are  not  much  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  crimes  being  very  frequent,  although  follow- 
ed by  summary  justice. t  Many  emigrants  have,  however, 
thriven  there,  and  even  convicts  have  become  rich,  pros- 
perous, and  respected.  Their  possessions  or  farms  are 
commonly  extensive,  and  the  rearing  of  sheep  seems  to  be 
their  chief  and  most  profitable  object.  Great  quantities  of 
their  fine  wools  are  now  imported  into  Britain.  They  are 
much  annoyed,  however,  both  by  wild  animals  destroying 
their  flocks,  and  by  losses  from  straying  and  stealing.  A 
gentleman  writes  from  thence  that  his  farm  overseer  was  a 


*  "  These  countries  are  not  so  warm  or  genial  as  Upper  Canada ;  they 
are  what  Scotland  is  to  England,  more  rugged  and  mountainous,  and 
more  unpromising  in  their  outlines,  but  they  are  not  less  healthful  and 
pleasant,  and  they  are  the  nearest  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain." 
— Chambers'  Information  for  the  People^  No.  4. 

-|-  "  A  pestilential  and  impure  moral  atmosphere  hangs  over  these 
colonies,  which  will  require  a  very  long  time  to  dispel ;  and  although 
this  can  be  certainly  best  effected  by  a  wholesome  infusion  of  character 
from  home,  it  must  prove  a  heavy  sacrifice  to  those  individuals  who 
undertake  the  task." — Ferguson^s  Notes  on  Canada,  p.  309. 
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highwayman,  and  his  housekeeper  a  thief;  but  that  he  has  ] 

perfect,  confidence  in  them,  partly  from  the  absence  of  : 

temptation,  and  partly  because  there  is  not  a  gin  shop  or  J 
a  pawnbroker's  within  one  hundred  miles  of  them  !  In- 

deed,  it  is  the  general  custom  there,  however  strange  it  | 

may  appear  to  us,  to  trust  more  to  the  honour  of  servants  j 

than  to  locks  and  keys.  They  would  otherwise  be  «^ro/2^e(/,  i 
being  particularly  sensitive  of  allusions  to  old  stories,  and 

the  last  mode  of  security  is  found  to  be  the  least  safe  from  j 

some  of  these  accomplished  locksmiths.  i 

Country  gentlemen  are  generally  obliged  to  get  them-  j 

selves  made  Justices  of  the  Peace,  that  they  may  take  the  j 

law  into  their  own  hands  with  their  dependants,  although  \ 

they  cannot  carry  it  quite  so  far  as  our  old  Scottish  Chief-  ' 

tains  who  exercised  the  power  of    pot  and  gallow^s."  J 

We  are  accustomed  in  our  ow^n  country  to  consider  large  i 

possessions  in  land  as  valuable  in  proportion  (generally  ^ 

speaking)  to  their  extent,  and  to  fancy  that  if  we  had  an  \ 

estate  in  such  a  place  as  New  South  Wales,  containing  a  j 

great  number  of  acres,  v^e  must  be  rich  according  to  its  ' 

size.    It  may  be  useful  to  give  those  who  entertain  such  '\ 

notions  new  ideas  on  this  point,  more  conformable  to  real-  '{ 

ity ;  for  although  the  possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  \ 

land  no  doubt  may  enable  its  owaer  to  support  his  family  | 

iTom  its  produce,  if  he  bestir  himself,  yet  the  following  ] 
letter  will  illustrate  what  in  many  instances  will  be  dis- 

covered  too  late  by  the  possessors  of  great  estates  in  a  ^ 

country  where  internal  improvements,  such  as  roads,  &c.  \ 

have  not  yet  rendered  the  lands  of  the  value  which  they  i 

are  at  home.  I 

The  letter  referred  to  was  written  by  a  gentleman  at  I 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  1829,  and  it  will  enable  us 

to  appreciate  the  worth  of  an  Australian  unimproved  estate.  ] 

**  The  facts  on  which  my  opinions  were  formed  have  ! 

turned  out  to  be  true  ;  but  my  conclusions  w^ere  miserablv  j 

erroneous.  For  example,  I  was  told  that  an  estate  of  ; 
10,000  acres  might  be  obtained  for  a  mere  trifle.  This 

was  true.    I  have  got  20,000  acres,  and  they  did  not  cost  ^ 

me  more  than  two  shillings  per  acre.    But  I  imagined  i 

that  a  domain  of  that  extent  would  be  very  valuable.    In  i 

this  I  was  wholly  mistaken.    As  my  estate  cost  me  next  i 

to  nothing,  so  it  was  worth  next  to  nothing.    For  reasons  -] 
A  2 
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which  I  shall  mention  presently,  I  tried  to  sell  it ;  but  I 
could  not  find  a  purchaser,  without  submitting  to  Jose  a 
great  part  of  what  I  had  expended  in  improvements.  Yet 
there  are  persons  continually  reaching  the  colony  on  pur- 
pose to  invest  money  in  the  purchase  of  land  ;  but  when  I 
have  made  overtures  to  them,  they  have  grumbled  at  my 
price,  saying  that  they  could  obtain  a  grant  from  the  crown 
for  less  than  sixpence  per  acre ;  and  when  I  have  talked  of 
my  *  improvements,'  they  have  answered,  that  they  pre- 
ferred improving  themselves  to  buying  my  improvements. 
In  short,  my  domain  has  no  market  value.  It  is  a  noble 
property  to  look  at ;  and  '  20,000  acres  in  a  ring  fence' 
sounds  very  well  in  England,  but  here  such  a  property 
possesses  no  exchangeable  value.  The  reason  is  plain;  there 
are  millions  upon  millions  of  acres,  as  fertile  as  mine,  to  be 
had  for  nothing ;  and,  what  is  more,  there  are  not  people 
to  take  them.  Of  my  20,000  acres  I  reckon  about  5,000 
to  be  woodland,  though,  indeed,  there  are  trees  scattered 
over  the  whole  property,  as  in  an  English  park.  For  my 
amusement,  I  had  a  rough  estimate  made  of  the  money  that 
I  could  obtain  for  all  this  timber,  were  it  growing  in  any 
part  of  England.  The  valuation  amounts  to  above  £150,000, 
Now,  for  my  pecuniary  advantage,  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  me  would  be  the  annihilation  of  all  this  natural 
produce,  provided,  I  mean,  that  it  could  be  destroyed  with- 
out cost.  The  cost  of  destroying  it,  out  of  hand,  would  be 
at  least  £15,000.  Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  my  timber  in- 
jures my  estate  to  that  amount,  instead  of  being  worth  ten 
times  that  sum.  It  seems  droll,  does  it  not,  that  an  Eng- 
lish hundred-and-fifty-thousand-pounds  worth  of  any  thing 
should,  any  where,  be  a  dead  loss  of  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  ?  It  is  true,  however,  as  you  may  fully  convince 
yourself  by  reading,  in  any  of  the  accounts  of  these  settle- 
ments, a  chapter  upon  '  Grubbing.'  Fortunately,  some 
other  things  that  I  possess,  and  which,  if  I  had  them  in 
England,  would  make  me  a  peer,  are  not,  like  the  timber, 
a  positive  injury.  These  are  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  in 
which  my  estate  is  supposed  to  abound.  Being  under  the 
surface,  they  can  do  no  harm  ;  and  I  shall  take  good  care 
that  they  are  not  disturbed.  For  if  any  one,  out  of  en- 
mity to  me,  should  bring  an  army  of  miners  from  Stafford- 
shire, and  raise  to  the  surface  a  large  quantity  of  my  coal 
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and  iron  ore,  the  cost  of  throwing  it  down  the  shafts  again 
would  quite  ruin  me,  if,  indeed,  I  could  at  any  cost  find 
labourers  for  the  purpose.  As  for  disposing  of  it  in  any 
other  way,  that  would  be  impossible,  for  want  of  roads. 
Besides,  neither  the  crown  nor  individuals  would  let  me 
injure  their  land  by  casting  my  rubbish  on  it.  As  regards 
the  coal  though,  I  am  mistaken  ;  I  might  consume  it  by 
fire  without  much  trouble.  But  what  could  I  do  with  the 
iron  ore,  when,  even  though  there  should  be  means  to  con- 
vey it  into  Sydney,  nobody  would  give  me  one  Birming- 
ham frying-pan  for  the  whole  of  it.  An  estate  of  20,000 
acres,  containing  rich  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  covered 
with  magnificent  timber,  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  good  thing  in 
some  countries ;  but  here  you  will  lose  money  by  such  a 
possession,  that  is,  if  you  have  any  money  to  lose,  and  un- 
less you  take  particular  care  of  it.'' 

Van  Diemen's  Land  is  a  very  large  island  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  New  South  Wales,  although  it  appears 
small  on  the  map  when  compared  with  its  great  neighbour, 
which  is  in  extent  more  of  the  character  of  a  continent  than 
an  island.  The  climate  is  fine,  even  superior  to  that  of  our 
possessions  in  Australia,  and  the  soil  is  also  better.  Seve- 
ral of  the  objections,  however,  w^hich  apply  to  these  other 
places  in  a  general  view,  must  also  be  held  as  rendering 
Van  Diemen's  Land  less  advisable  for  an  emigrant  to  select 
than  a  country  nearer  home,  for  he  would  not  only  be  much 
longer  in  reaching  it  himself,  and  at  a  greater  loss  of  time 
and  money,  but  all  his  future  communications  with  the 
mother  country — with  the  land  of  his  connexions  and 
friends — must  be  made  at  a  similar  sacrifice  of  time  and 
pecuniary  outlay. 

The  great  stream  of  emigration  is  at  present  divided  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  British  Canada ;  both  most 
extensive  countries,  presenting  varied  and  eligible  situa- 
tions for  settlements.  For  those  emigrants  who  intend  to 
become  farmers,  cultivating  their  own  lands,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  great  lakes  would  now  appear  to  be  the 
best  localities  in  the  United  States.  The  territory  of 
Michigan,  lying  at  the  head  of  lake  Erie,  seems  to  be  the 
most  promising.  It  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Ferguson 
of  Woodhill,  who  has  published  a  small  volume,  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  intends  to  settle 
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in  the  States  or  in  Canada.  He  has  not,  however,  chosen 
Michigan  as  the  place  of  his  own  location,'^ 

It  is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  consider  the 
relative  advantages  of  settling  in  the  States  or  in  British 
Canada.  As  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  first  has  the  su- 
periority in  what  is  connected  with  land,  the  other  in 
having  the  society  more  agreeable,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure more  like  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to.  Every 
foreign  country  has  its  peculiar  customs  and  manners, 
and  we  must  not  expect  to  find  them  exactly  suited  to 
those  we  have  been  brought  up  amidst,  and  have  been 
familiarized  with  at  home.  Emigrants  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  conform  themselves  to  many  things  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  have  formerly  known.  If  the 
balance  between  the  good  and  the  bad  is  in  their  favour, 
they  ought  to  be  contented,  and  to  do  their  best  to  get  on 
in  their  newly-adopted  country.  There  is  no  place  on  earth 
to  which  some  objections  might  not  be  found,  so  our  onlv 
object  ought  to  be,  when  we  have  the  world  before  us, 
to  take  up  our  residence  in  the  one  best  adapted  to  sup- 
ply our  necessities.  In  no  country  can  a  man,  with  little 
or  nothing  to  begin  with  beyond  his  own  personal  exer- 
tions, become  suddenly  rich,  or  possessed  of  an  estate 
without  toil,  trouble,  and  privations  ;  so  a  relation  of  these 
need  not  deter  us  from  pushing  our  fortunes  in  Canada. 

To  those  who  have  been  in  the  capacity  of  servants  here, 
the  American  equality  between  masters  and  servants  will 
no  doubt  be  vastly  agreeable ;  while  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  deference,  and  to  command  servants  in  this 
country,  will  feel  the  American  mode  of  treating  their 

helps'*  not  so  pleasant,  nor  will  they  feel  the  manner  over 
palatable  in  which  these  assistants  (servants  they  will  not 
sufi"er  their  employers  to  call  them)  behave  to  their  mas- 
ters. Even  children  are  encouraged  in  America  to  con- 
sider themselves  very  soon  independent  of  parental  con- 
trol ;  and  the  religious  morals  of  the  people  in  general  are 
far  from  what  we  would  wish  our  young  families  to  imitate. 


*  Mr.  Ferguson  has  just  made  a  purchase  at  East  Flamborough, 
Township  of  Nelson,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  (only  four  miles  from 
the  lake),  in  addition  to  his  former  purchase  of  7; 000  acres  in  the  Town* 
ship  of  Nicol,  ten  miles  from  Guelph. 


The  Americans  are  a  people  proud  of  their  cotmtry,  being  \ '  \. 
commonly,  at  the  same  time,  ignorant  of  the  manners  and  \\J^ 
customs  of  those  others  which  they  delight  to  cd umniate.    V  •  t 
An  Englishman  or  Scotchman  settling  amongst  them  must  VV 
learn  to  gulp  down  in  silence,  or  at  least  with  little  obser-  Y 
vation  or  dispute,  many  severe  reflections  on  his  country 
and  its  institutions,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  engaging  in  con- 
tinual quarrels.    This  alone  often  makes  a  residence  in 
the  States  exceedingly  unpleasant,  for  whether  or  not  we 
may  feel  our  patriotism  very  strong  while  in  our  native 
land,  we  are  sure  to  have  it  greatly  increased  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  to  burn  with  indignation  at  hearing  the  land 
of  our  birth  decried  or  abused  in  the  least  degree.  An 
American  thinks  no  country  so  good  as  his  own  ;  none  so 
wise,  so  brave,  or  so  powerful ;  and  he  is  not  content  with 
believing  all  this  himself,  without  endeavouring  to  make 
others  acknowledge  it  also.  * 

Upon  the  whole,  the  British  emigrants  now  prefer  Ca-  ; 
nada,  and  with  the  m.ost  substantial  reason.    It  is  divided  | 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  each  division  being  a  coun-  | 
try  of  immense  extent.    There  is  now  no  doubt  but  that  ' 
the  Upper  part  is  by  far  the  most  eligible  for  settlers,  and 
the  farther  West  the  better.    The  climate,  soil,  and  pro-  \ 
ductions  are  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  lower  parts ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  regarding  Upper  Canada  that  this 
Work  is  principally  intended  to  give  information.    It  is 
presumed  that  its  pages  will  be  found  to  leave  unanswered  \ 
few,  if  any,  of  those  essential  questions  which  will  naturally 
occur  to  an  intending  emigrant,  and  which  are  necessary 
to  be  known  before  setting  out. 

So  rapidly  is  Canada  progressing  in  its  internal  improve-  ] 
ments,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  numbers  annually 
taking  up  their  residence  there,  stimulating  the  formation 


*  The  natives  (of  America)  have  an  idea  that  they  are  superior  to 
the  old  country  people,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
think  they  are  altogether  mistaken  in  some  respects.  A  Scotch  clergy- 
man remarked  to  me  «  the  Yankees  are  too  clever  for  us,  vi^e  cannot 
get  along.'  They  are  remarkably  vain  and  conceited  about  every  thing 
pertaining  to  their  own  country,  and  consider  Washington  as  the  great- 
est General  the  world  ever  saw,  and  that  Alexander,  Csesar,  or  Bona- 
parte, was  nothing  to  him." — Letter  from  a  Scottish  gentleman  in 
America, 


of  roads,  canals,  and  modes  of  conveyance,  transforming 
little  villages  in  the  wilderness  into  great  and  populous 
towns,  busy  as  the  hives  of  the  wild  bees  so  common  in  the 
forest,  and  clearing  the  Bush  away  to  give  place  to  fields 
of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes — that  the  emigrant 
might  be  much  misled  in  trusting  to  accounts  given  a  few 
years  back.  The  price  of  land  is  rapidly  rising,  the  value 
of  labour  and  expense  of  living  yearly  altering  ;  so  that  it 
is  to  the  most  recent  accounts  that  we  ought  to  look  for 
information  in  many  particulars,  and  on  which  the  emigrant 
can  safely  rely  as  to  the  present  state  of  things.  The  other 
characteristics  of  the  country  w^hich  continue  more  station- 
ary may  be  studied  in  the  descriptions  of  an  older  date. 

A  very  great  number  of  recent  works  relating  to  Canada 
may  be  perused  with  advantage.  A  list  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  and  useful  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
Many  of  these,  however,  are  too  expensive  for  thousands 
who  would  nevertheless  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
practical  details  which  they  contain;  and  much  requires  to 
be  considered  here  before  settling  on  the  plan  to  be  pursu- 
ed, or  the  direction  to  be  taken,  for  arriving  at  a  new  home 
in     the  far  West:' 

In  the  extracts  and  documents  which  follow,  much  will 
be  found  that  must  prove  useful  and  necessary  to  the  emi- 
grant. He  will  discover  more  clearly  what  preparations  he 
ought  to  make  previous  to  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  what 
he  may  expect  to  find  upon  landing  on  the  shores  of 
America.  The  difiiculties  on  the  route  to  his  intended 
location  will  be  lessened  by  their  being  foreseen,  and  he 
will  be  better  able  to  know  w^here  to  direct  his  steps  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  or  to  the  places  where  he  can,  most 
probably,  find  employment  for  his  labour. 

A  number  of  original  letters  are  here  first  published,  and 
being  of  the  most  recent  dates,  the  observations  which 
they  contain  cannot  fail  to  supply  a  desideratum  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  all  those  whose  views  are  now 
directed  to  the  discussion  of  emigration,  either  on  their 
own  accounts,  or  for  those  in  whom  they  are  interested. 

In  examining  these  diff*erent  communications,  w^e  should 
remember  that  those  people  who  have  never  been  from 
home  are  too  apt  to  form  general  estimates  of  the  expense 
of  living  in  other  places,  by  noting  the  prices  of  various 
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articles,  which  may  be  dearer  or  cheaper  than  with  them  in 
the  Old  Country but  it  signifies  little  if  a  few  things 
be  cheaper  when  others  are  dearer,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case.  The  lists  of  prices  that  are  given  in  books 
treating  of  the  Canadas  commonly  apply  to  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  are  always  quoted  high  ;  but  those  who  in- 
tend to  settle  in  such  will  bear  in  mind,  that  wages  also 
are  proportionately  high,  and  to  the  farmer  who  raises  his 
own  necessaries  of  life  and  for  the  market,  the  higher  they 
sell  the  better. 

One  great  advantage  to  the  working-classes  will  be  ex^ 
perienced  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  States,  namely,  that 
labour  there  is  honoured  ;  and  it  is  not  considered  so  great 
sl  favour  as  here  to  be  allowed  to  toil  for  others.  There,  the 
labourer  generally  finds  that  he  is  conferring  a  favour  in- 
stead of  receiving  one,  and  besides  living  well,  with  good 
wages,  obliges  the  person  for  whom  he  works,  while  civility 
and  assiduity  are  duly  estimated  on  both  sides. 

We  should  not  implicitly  trust,  in  every  instance,  to  the 
accounts  of  any  one  writer  on  emigration,  in  as  far  as  he 
recommends  any  particular  country,  or  holds  out  one  dis- 
trict as  the  best  and  most  eligible.  These  authors  have 
often  private  and  interested  reasons  for  the  advice  which 
they  give  in  this  respect.  If  persons  settled  on  a  certain 
spot  can  induce  many  others  to  congregate  around  them, 
then  the  value  of  their  own  land  must  rise,  and  if  they 
wish  to  sell  it,  representations  of  its  advantages  may  in- 
duce purchasers  to  buy  it.  *  But  these  observations  do 
not  apply  to  any  of  the  letters  now  published,  which,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  written  to  the  nearest  connexions 
and  friends  of  the  parties,  and  for  their  information  only. 

On  reaching  America,  ready  and  even  importunate  ad- 
visers are  on  the  outlook  for  those  emigrants  who  appear 


*  "  Again  I  caution  you  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  purchasing  property. 
You  will  find  yourself  amongst  a  keen,  sharp-sighted  people,  willing 
and  able  enough  to  give  you  information  upon  subjects  unconnected  wnth. 
their  calling  ;  yet  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  your  confidence,  by 
praising  up  some  particular  farm  of  their  own,  or  one  that  they  have  a 
mortgage  on,  &c  &c.  or  probably  to  go  and  buy  a  property  which  they 
know  you  to  have  set  your  heart  upon,  and  which  they  can  get  at  a 

less  price  than  what,  they  know,  you  are  disposed  to  give."  Emigrants 

Friend. 
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to  be  worth  paying  attention  to,  being  frequently  em- 
ployed by  those  who  have  lands  to  sell,  if  they  have  none 
of  their  own  in  the  market.  These  gentry  ought  to  be 
cautiously  listened  to,  and  it  will  require  a  considerable 
degree  of  coolness  and  prudence  to  make  a  fix,  as  the 
Americans  say. 

Those  who  can  afford  to  delay  this  important  matter  for 
a  little  time,  will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  do  so, 
proceeding  deliberately,  and  examining  well,  into  titles 
offered  by  private  individuals,  and  also  comparative  locali- 
ties of  all  kinds. 

Situations  in  low-lying  swampy  lands  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed, however  cheap  the  price  or  good  the  soil  may  be ;  for 
agues  and  fevers  are  as  well  avoided,  while  healthy  si- 
tuations may  be  easily  discovered.  Good  and  soft  water 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  near  at  hand,  should  be  a 
primary  object,  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  the 
services  it  may  have  been  previously  required  to  perform, 
for  renewing  by  means  of  manure  is  not  yet  much  in  use 
in  America.  On  the  convenience  which  a  property  may 
have  of  communicating  with  the  nearest  town  or  shipping 
port  depends  much  of  its  value ;  those  roads  which  are 
only  meant  to  be  made,  the  intended  proprietors  of  the 
neighbourhood  should  recollect  that,  before  they  enjoy 
them,  it  is  they  themselves  who  will  have  to  make  or  pay 
for  them,  so  that  this  expense  which  may  very  soon  be 
equired,  must  be  added  to  the  contemplated  price  of  their 
purchases  of  land. 

Those  emigrants  who  can  afford  to  purchase  farms  with 
houses,  and  the  land  partly  cleared,  will  be  in  very  su- 
perior situations  to  those  who  must  be  content  with  wild 
land  in  the  Bush,  Many  of  the  early  difficulties  described 
will  not  affect  the  first,  but  one  advantage  accruing  from 
the  latter  is,  that  much  more  of  it  may  be  purchased  for 
the  same  money  ;  and  although  a  greater  quantity  than  can 
be  brought  under  early  cultivation  may  be  of  little  use  for 
a  number  of  years,  yet  it  forms  a  portion  laid  past  for 
children,  and  is  always  becoming  more  valuable.  In  Ca- 
nada, it  should  always  be  considered  that  ready  money  can 
be  employed  in  so  many  profitable  ways  that  it  may,  in 
some  cases,  behest  to  buy  no  more  land  than  what  is  likely 
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to  be  required,  or  made  useful  for  farming  purposes,  with- 
in a  few  years. 

A  new  feature  has,  within  a  short  period,  given  to  emi  - 
gration a  better  character  than  it  before  possessed. 
Formerly  emigrants  consisted  chiefly  of  those  who  were  in 
desperate  circumstances,  and  those  who  had  little  to  carry 
with  them  in  the  shape  of  property  ;  but  this  no  longer 
continues  to  be  the  case.  Emigration  cannot  now  be  con- 
sidered synonymous  with  poverty.  Many  gentlemen  with 
extensive  capitals,  and  thousands  of  our  respectable  farmers 
and  artisans,  are  on  the  move  to  swell  the  living  tide  which 
is  flovv'ing  in  to  those  favoured  countries  w^here  industry 
never  fails  to  meet  its  reward. 


THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION, 
TO  NORTH  AMERICA. 

It  seems  never  to  have  been  intended  that  man  should 
remain  stationary  in  the  place  which  gave  him  birth.  He 
is  not  like  a  tree  that  cannot  be  transplanted,  his  frame 
having  been  so  constituted  that  he  can  bear  the  heat  of 
the  tropics,  or  the  cold  of  the  arctic  regions.  And,  al- 
though he  is  naturally  inclined  to  adopt  the  gossip's  praver 
for 

"  One  long  summer  day  of  inJoIenie  and  mirth," 

yet,  when  his  hopes  and  fears  have  ]>een  properly  excited, 
he  is  an  active  and  an  energetic  being;  and  we  find  him 
in  all  ages  and  countries  moving  from  place  to  place,  and 
from  country  to  country,  impelled  by  necessity  or  induced 
by  the  sense  of  utility  to  make  the  wide  world  his  home 
and  the  men  of  ail  nations  his  brethren. 

In  England  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  awakening  the  people  from  that 
lethargic  disposition  which  the  example  of  the  monks  had 
engendered — by  dissipating  that  mendicity  w^hich  their  too 
indiscriminate  bounty  fostered — and  by  unbending  the 
mind  from  the  pressure  of  an  enervating  superstition,  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  nation,  and  kindled  up  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  has  led  to  its  present  greatness. 
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In  the  succeeding  reign  manufactures  began  to  gain 
ground  in  England,  and  agricultural  knowledge  being  then 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  throw 
large  estates  into  pasturage  for  the  cultivation  of  wool. 
The  rural  population  thus  driven  from  their  habitations 
were  obliged  to  seek  subsistence  elsewhere,  and  from  other 
pursuits."*^  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne, 
her  policy  was  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  commercial  spirit  which  these  causes  had  aroused. 
The  domestic  tranquillity  of  her  reign,  the  long  period  of 
peace  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  exemption  of  her  sub- 
jects from  oppressive  taxes  on  trade — all  contributed  to 
call  it  into  that  vigorous  exertion,  the  results  of  which  are 
so  well  described  by  Hakluyt  in  the  **  Epistle  Dedicatorie' 
to  his  '*  Collection  of  Voyages,'' 

"  Which  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  land  before  her  ma- 
jesty, had  their  banners  ever  seen  in  the  Caspian  sea  ? 
Which  of  them  hath  ever  dealt  with  the  Emperor  of  Persia, 
as  her  majesty  hath  done,  and  obtained  for  her  merchants 
large  and  loving  privileges  ?  Who  ever  saw  before  this 
reign,  an  English  lieger  in  the  stately  porch  of  the  Grand 
Seignor  of  Constantinople  ?  Who  ever  found  English 
consuls  and  agents  at  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  at  Aleppo,  at 
Babylon,  at  Bassora ;  and  which  is  more,  who  ever  heard  of 
an  Englishman  at  Goa  before  now,"  &c.  &c. 

The  first  feeble  attempts  at  colonization  in  North  America 
were  made  in  the  end  of  this  reign  ;  but  the  economical 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  hostilities  which  had  com- 
menced with  Spain,  prevented  her  from  lending  that  as- 
sistance of  w^hich  such  an  undertaking  stood  so  much  in 
need.  The  minds  of  the  people  also,  were  directed  dur- 
ing the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  their  country, 
from  so  remote  an  object.  But  although  these  first  at- 
tempts proved  abortive,  in  consequence  of  the  too  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  Colonists,  who,  thinking  to  find 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  as  the  Spaniards  had  done  in 
Peru,  did  not  settle  down  to  regular  industry,  but  wander- 
ed up  and  down  in  search  of  these  (nothing  else  being 
deemed  worthy  of  attention),  till  their  means  of  subsistence 


*  The  same  cause  has  led  to  similar  results,  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland,  in  our  own  day. 
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being  exhausted ;  they  either  perished  from  famine  or  re- 
turned again  to  England.  Still  unsuccessful  as  these  at- 
tempts were,  they  were  not  without  their  utility,  as  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  country  was  thus  acquired,  which 
eventually  contributed  to  its  permanent  settlement.  It 
being  pretty  accurately  established  that  nothing  more  was 
to  be  looked  for  than  a  fertile  soil,  a  temperate  climate, 
and  rewards  to  regular  and  persevering  industry,  the  future 
adventurers  were  men  adapted  and  resigned  to  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  divested  of  those  wild  hopes  of  acquiring 
sudden  and  immense  wealth,  which  had  hitherto  proved 
so  destructive  to  their  predecessors. 

In  the  reign  of  James  VI.  (1609),  a  more  direct 
passage  to  America  was  discovered,  which  had  hither- 
to been  by  the  West  Indies ;  and  shortly  after,  the  first 
permanent  settlement  effected — an  event  destined  to  have 
the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  condition  of  mankind, 
of  any  perhaps  within  the  whole  range  of  history. 

James,  who  early  turned  his  attention  to  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  Colonies,  gave  every  en- 
couragement to  their  establishment ;  but  notwithstanding 
direct  supplies  from  him,  and  from  the  first  lotteries 
ever  known  in  the  kingdom,  such  were  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  adventurers  had  to  struggle,  that  in  five 
years  afterwards,  there  were  not  alive  more  than  four 
hundred  of  all  that  had  been  sent  thither.  But  what 
neither  the  royal  patronage,  the  pressure  of  want,  nor  the 
avidity  of  gain  could  effect — was  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
operation  of  a  higher  principle.  In  1620,  a  small  band  of 
religionists,  thoroughly  weaned''  from  their  mother  coun- 
try by  the  intolerance  of  its  ecclesiastical  courts,  sought  an 
asylum  from  persecution  on  the  bleak  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  same  causes  which  had  expatriated  them,  soon 
led  others  to  join  them,  and  on  their  government  being 
transferred  from  England  to  themselves  (1630),  during 
the  ensuing  year,  no  less  than  seventeen  vessels  sailed 
for  New  England  with  about  fifteen  hundred  passengers, 
amongst  whom  were  several  families  of  respectability  and 
easy  circumstances.  But  notwithstanding  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  Colony  and  the  simple  frame  of  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity,  theological  contests  began  to  arise  (1635), 
which,  although  for  a  time,  they  disquieted  the  settlers, 
contributed  to  the  more  speedy  population  of  America, 
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from  parties  breaking  off  and  forming  new  settlements  in 
different  parts,  to  which  all  those  of  corresponding  opinions 
repaired. 

In  1633,  Lord  Baltimore,  with  two  hundred  Roman 
Catholics  under  his  direction,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  of  respectable  families,  vv^ent  out  and  planted  the 
colony  of  Maryland,  on  which  he  expended  no  less  a  sum 
than  £40,000.  He  first  attempted  a  settlement  in  Virginia, 
but  there  found  the  same  intolerant  spirit  which  had  driven 
him  from  his  native  country. 

The  violence  of  Charles'  administration  continuing  to 
increase,  such  a  number  of  his  respectable  subjects  were 
obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  New  World,  that  he  issued 
a  proclamation  prohibiting  all  masters  of  vessels  from  car- 
rying out  passengers  without  special  permission  ;  by  which 
proclamation,  Sir  A.  Hazelrig,  John  Hampden,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  very  men  destined  to  overturn  his  throne, 
were  forcibly  detained.  But  so  oppressive  were  the  mea- 
sures at  home  become,  that,  notwithstanding  those  restric- 
tions, in  1638,  above  three  thousand  persons  embarked  for 
New  England. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  maxims  of 
the  Puritans  prevailed  at  home,  and  their  migrations  on  the 
score  of  religion  ceased.  But  from  the  year  1620,  when 
the  first  colony  reached  New  England,  till  the  year  1640, 
twenty-one  thousand  British  subjects  had  settled  there,  and 
£200,000  had  been  expended  in  fittings  out,  &c.  In  1642, 
the  different  plantations  were  exempted,  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  from  all  export  and  import  duties ; 
which  was  confirmed  by  both  Houses  in  1646.  Three 
years  previous  a  considerable  step  towards  independence 
was  made,  by  all  the  colonies  entering  into  a  league  of 
perpetual  confederacy,  offensive  and  defensive,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England ; — and  this  being  allowed  to  pass  w^ith  impunity, 
their  next  step  was  a  coinage  of  silver  at  Boston,  in  1652, 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  colony,  and  a  tree  as  a  sym- 
bol of  its  progressive  vigour.  Cromwell,  on  his  accession 
to  supreme  power,  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  American  settlements,  who  seem  to  have 
looked  upon  him  as  a  zealous  patron  ;  but  they  had  already 
arrived  at  that  advanced  degree  of  prosperity  when  little 
patronage  is  required. 
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In  1681,  Wijliam  Penn  received  from  Government  (in 
lieu  of  money  advanced  by  his  father)  a  large  territory  in 
America,  and,  in  1682,  took  out  with  him  two  thousand 
Quakers.  But,  before  taking  possession,  he  determined 
to  make  it  his  own  property,  by  actual  purchase  from  the 
natives  ;  which  unprecedented  act  of  justice  and  humanity 
begat  in  them  a  confidence  and  esteem  which  nothing  was 
ever  able  to  remove.  He  also  made  unlimited  toleration 
the  basis  of  his  government ;  and  the  prosperity  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  in  proportion  to  the  sound  policy  of  its 
founder. 

But  as  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits  with  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  as  it  would  require  too  much  space 
to  recount  the  various  and  rapid  gradations,  by  which  these 
infant  settlements  attained  sufficient  strength  to  throw  off 
the  control  of  the  motlier  country,  we  shall  hasttn  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

A  long  and  sanguinary  war  had  laid  Britain  under  an 
o])pressive  load  of  debt,  and  the  Government  being  obliged 
to  impose  new  taxes,  considered  that  its  colonies  might 
reasonably  bear  a  share  of  the  burden.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Colonists,  having  no  representatives,  thought  that  they 
should  not  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent — a  right 
which  had  been  held  sacred  by  the  people  of  England  since 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  which  their  descendants  resolved 
to  maintain. 

In  1764,  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  but  successfully  re- 
sisted by  the  Colonists.  In  1767,  taxes  on  their  exports 
and  imports  were  imposed  in  lieu  thereof;  which  exas- 
perated them  still  farther,  and  which  they  also  resisted. 
And,  in  1773,  on  one  of  these — the  tax  on  tea — being  at- 
tempted to  be  levied,  such  was  their  indignation,  that  sonie 
districts  solemnly  renounced  the  use  of  it ;  and  at  Boston 
three  cargoes  were  burned  in  the  harbour  ;  for  which  out- 
rage the  port  was  shut  up,  and  forbidden  to  be  opened,  or 
anything  carried  thither. — In  1775  began  the  war  which 
ended  in  the  declaration  of  their  independence. 

Having  thus  far  briefly  sketched  some  of  the  leading 
features  in  the  history  of  our  revolted  colonies  in  North 
America,  we  shall  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  that  portion  of  this  vast  continent  more  immediately 
interesting  to  British  subjects,  which  has  become,  and 
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which,  without  doubt,  will  long  continue  to  he,  the  talk 
and  the  hope  of  the  workshop  and  the  cabin/' 

Canada  was  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  French 
so  early  as  1524,  but  afterwards  abandoned  till  the  year 
1608,  when  Samuel  de  Champlain  laid  the  foundation  of 
Quebec.  The  sole  object  of  the  settlement  then  made, 
being  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade  vrith  the  natives,  the  colony 
made  so  little  progress  that,  twenty  years  afterwards,  its 
population  did  not  exceed  one  hundred.  In  this  state  it 
continued  to  languish  for  some  considerable  time,  till  that 
wily  and  ambitious  monarch,  Louis  XIV.  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  France,  took  the 
government  into  his  own  hands,  and  promoted  emigration, 
and  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  in  the  settlement  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  From  which  period  it  continued  to 
increase  ;  and,  on  12th  September,  1759,  v\^hen  Montcalm 
so  incautiously  met  Wolf  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and 
when  this  portion  of  America  became  a  British  province, 
it  is  S'lid  to  have  contained  65,000  inhabitants.  In  1763, 
France  resigned  all  further  ])retensions  to  her  American 
dominions — and  England  granted  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty to  the  Canadians,  and  also  the  protection  and  benefit  of 
its  laws.  Twelve  years  after  this,  when  the  British  had  to 
defend  Canada  from  those  whose  assistance  contributed  so 
much  to  its  conquest,  so  beneficial  had  the  habitans  found 
the  change  of  government,  that  they  weie  amongst  its 
most  zealous  defenders.  The  French  government  of  Ca- 
nada had  been  almost  a  pure  despotism,  and  the  cupidity 
of  the  governors  boundless  ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
settlers  appreciated  so  warmly  the  mild  government  of  the 
British,  and  the  honourable  straightforward  conduct  of 
their  new  governors. 

In  1791,  Canada  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  and  a 
separate  constitution  given  to  each,  consisting  of  a  Gover- 
nor and  Executive  Council,  appointed  by  the  king  during 
pleasure,  a  Legislative  Council,  also  appointed  by  the  king 
for  life,  and  a  House  of  Assembly,  elected  by  the  colonists 
themselves  for  four  years.  The  qualification  to  vote  in  the 
counties  being  real  property  of  the  yearly  value  of  40s. 
sterling,  and  in  the  towns  of  the  yearly  value  of  £5  ster- 
ling, or  paying  rent  to  the  amount  of  £10  sterling.  Their 
laws  are  English,  except  in  the  Lower  Province,  w^here, 
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'*in  all  matters  of  controversy  relating  to  property  or  civil 
rights,  resort  is  had  to  the  rule  and  decision  of  the  old 
French  laws  of  Canada,  and  the  subsequent  acts  of  the 
British  legislature  relative  to  colonies." 

From  1796,  the  termination  of  the  first  American  war, 
till  lb'12,  the  commencement  of  the  second,  Canada  en- 
joyed peace  and  prosperity,  and  rose  rapidly  in  v^'ealth  and 
])opulation  ;  the  Upper  Province  alone  containing  at  that 
time  upwards  of  77,000  inhabitants.  And,  although  its 
prosperity  was  in  some  degree  checked  by  this  event,  in 
1823,  its  population  amounted  to  151,097,  and,  in  1833, 
to  296,544  souls  ;  thus  almost  doubling  itself  in  every 
ten  years — a  fact  that  speaks  volumes. 

The  increased  rate  of  emigration  from  the  United  King- 
dom so  observable  of  late  years,  is  owing  to  a  great  many 
causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  profitable 
mode  of  employing  capital,  or  labour  at  home,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  immensely  superior  facilities  wdiich  our 
Canadian  possessions  affbrd  in  this  respect. 

As  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  one  of  the  causes  of 
agricultural  distress,  and  of  the  consequent  emigration  of 
large  numbers  of  those  connected  with  agriculture,  is  its 
pre])osterous  system  of  entail.  By  the  pernicious  operation 
of  this  law,  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its  tenantry  are 
fettered,  and  its  productive  powers  prevented  from  being 
fully  developed.  Heirs  of  entail  having  neither  taste  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  nor  knowledge  of  rural  affairs,  are 
prevented  from  disposing  of  their  property  to  others  pos- 
sessing both  these  requisites ;  and  who  w^ould,  therefore, 
give  it  the  highest  degree  of  improvement  of  which  it  w^ere 
susceptible.  Moreover,  being  let  loose  from  all  the  re- 
straints that  are  so  pow^erful  in  making  men  good  mem- 
bers of  society,  we  frequently  find  them  running  a  heedless 
course  of  profligacy,  dissipation,  and  riot,  which  ultimatelv 
brings  their  aflairs  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  whose  sole 
object  is  to  look  to  present  advantage.  For  this  view  of 
the  subject  we  have  no  less  an  authority  than  Lord  Bacon, 
who,  in  his  account  of  the  '*  Origin  of  English  Entails," 
says,  The  inconvenience  of  which  (referring  to  the  law  of 
entail)  was  great ;  for  by  that  means  the  land  being  so  sure 
tied  up  to  the  heir  that  his  father  could  not  put  it  from  him  ; 
it  made  the  son  disobedient,  wasteful,  and  negligent ;  and 
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to  grow  insolent  in  vice,  knowing  tliat  there  could  be  no 
check  of  disinheriting  him."  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  under  the 
influence  of  similiar  impressions,  also  says,  "  Compare  the 
present  condition  of  great  entailed  estates,  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  smaller  proprietors,  and  you  will  require  no 
other  argument  to  convince  you  how  unfavourable  entails 
are  to  improvement.^' 

The  large  farming  establishments  which  became  so  pre- 
valent about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  although  they  may 
have  had  a  tendency  to  improve  the  country,  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  great  body  of  the  rural  population  to  the 
condition  of  mere  labourers  for  hire.  This  gave  rise  to 
large  manufacturing  establishments  in  towns,  which,  bv 
the  introduction  of  superior  machinery,  ruined  their  small 
competitors,  and  reduced  them  also  to  the  same  condition. 
For  a  short  time  during  the  period  of  the  war,  this  new 
system  worked  well,  and  appeared  an  advantage  to  ail 
classes — wages  were  high,  and  population  increased  to 
an  amazing  degree.  But  when  the  war  ceased,  prices  fell, 
and  profits  were  reduced  more  than  one-half;  and  this  in 
conjunction  with  our  disbanded  soldiers  coming  into  com- 
petition with  the  former  labourers,  reduced  Wciges  almost 
to  the  lowest  pittance  adequate  to  sustain  existence.  This 
is  an  evil,  however,  which  must  work  its  own  cure,  for 
while  the  present  disproportion  between  the  demand  and 
supply  of  labour  continues,  in  our  opinion,  it  admits  of 
no  permanent  alleviation. 

Such  being  the  working  man's  condition  here,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  he  should  vvish  to  escape  to  a  country 
where  that  condition  will  be  progressively  improving  ? 
Want  of  means  is  the  only  thmg  that  preve.its  much 
greater  numbers  from  seeking  this  land  of  refuge  from 
poverty  and  oppression  ;  and  if,  instead  of  plunging  them- 
selves deeper  in  misery  by  '*  strikes,''  the  working-classes 
would  combine  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  assist 
in  conveying  such  of  their  superfluous  numbers  as  were 
inclined,  to  the  fertile  districts  of  Upper  Canada,  they 
would,  while  they  put  the  means  of  comfort  and  happiness 
within  the  reach  of  those  emigrating,  at  the  same  time  be 
using  the  only  rational  means  of  improving  their  own  con- 
dition at  home. 
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LEAVING  HOME. 
(From  Chambers'  Information  for  the  People,  No.  5.) 

Many  persons  shrink  from  the  idea  of  emigrating,  because 
it  seems  like  a  confession  that  they  have  been  baffled  at 
home,  and  that,  where  others  have  been  successful,  they 
have  failed.  From  this  weak  feeling,  they  continue  to 
linger  on,  struggling  with  discouragements,  and  wishing 
rather  to  gain  the  credit  of  patient  well-doing  and  resig- 
nation to  unavoidable  troubles,  than  to  encounter  what 
they  think  the  reproach  of  leaving  the  country.  Such 
persons  (who  are  often  the  worthiest  of  society)  should  re- 
collect that  the  same  perseverance  and  steadiness  which  in 
this  country  is  only  sufficient  to  keep  their  families  out  of 
distress,  will,  in  a  more  favourable  field  of  industry,  place 
them  in  comfort  and  independence.  In  this  country  every 
man's  exertions  are  met  and  thwarted  by  the  competition 
of  his  neighbours  ;  whereas,  in  the  new  lands,  the  increas- 
ing density  of  population  and  neighbourhood  as  yet  only 
adds  to  a  man's  wealth,  and  to  the  profits  of  his  industry. 
It  used  to  be  thought  (and  many  still  foolishly  think  so) 
that  to  leave  the  country  w^as  a  man's  last  resource,  and 
was  only  adopted  by  those  who  could  not  do  better ;  but  it 
is  noW'  discovered  that  America,  instead  of  being  only  an 
asylum  for  the  baffled  and  despairing,  is,  like  an  immense 
field,  calling  for  reapers,  w^ho  have  skill  and  ability  to  la- 
bour, from  all  quarters.  The  abundance  of  unoccupied 
land  in  that  country  only  requires  the  hand  of  man  to  con- 
vert it  into  the  means  of  human  subsistence,  and  every  one 
who  goes  creates  work  for  another  tc  follow  him. 
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The  competition  of  one  man  against  another  in  this 
country  is  so  great,  that  young  people,  bred  to  laborious 
occupations,  often  seriously  hurt  their  constitutions  bv 
working  beyond  their  strength,  merely  to  keep  their  places 
or  gain  employment.  There  is  hardly  a  man  who  has 
wrought  as  a  farm-servant,  a  mason,  a  blacksmith,  or  such 
crafts  as  require  the  exertion  of  much  strength,  but  can 
tell  of  some  of  his  early  acquaintances  who  wrought  them- 
selves done,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  their  neighbours,  and 
this  because  they  were  apprehensive  of  losing  their  situa- 
tions. In  xlmerica,  the  competition  of  one  man  against 
another  is  by  no  means  so  keen  ;  good  wages  maybe  made 
by  moderate  exertion  at  all  the  ordinary  and  useful  trades; 
and  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  farm-work  will 
find  a  ready  demand  for  their  labour,  with  fair  and  even 
high  wages,  without  the  fear  of  losing  employment  when 
their  youth  and  strength  is  exhausted.  It  requires  a  little 
firmness  to  determine  on  leaving  one's  own  country,  and 
that  is  all.  The  resolution  once  taken,  the  chief  difficulty 
is  surmounted.  The  success  and  comfort  of  the  numbers 
who  have  taken  the  step  already,  leave  little  room  for  per- 
plexity or  uneasiness  with  regard  to  others. 

The  difficulty  which  farmers  have  for  this  considerable 
time  had  in  finding  farms  for  their  sons,  and  the  very  large 
capital  which  is  required  to  stock  a  young  man  beginning 
life  in  that  way,  render  it  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
parents  would  not  do  better  to  buy  land  for  them  in  Canada 
or  the  United  States,  where  one  hundred  pounds  would 
make  them  proprietors  of  their  farm,  and  stock  them  sufh- 
ciently  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  thriving  and  becoming 
wealthy.  A  number  of  half-pay  officers,  who  had  served 
with  credit  in  the  late  war,  had  the  good  sense  and  gal- 
lantry to  begin  establishments  of  this  kind,  in  the  woods  at 
Lake  Simcoe,  and,  by  so  doing,  conferred  a  service  on  their 
country  much  greater  than  if  they  had  fallen  in  battle. 
The  example  of  these  brave  men  will  doubtless  have  in- 
fluence with  many  of  their  own  rank  in  society,  and  may 
point  out  to  thousands  of  anxious  parents  a  way  in  which 
they  may  provide  for  their  children,  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  sending  them  into  the  army,  or  even  to  waste  their 
constitutions  in  the  enervating  and  destructive  climate  of 
India.    They  w^ould  have  here  healthy  and  thriving  occu- 
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pations  ;  the  labours  of  the  farm,  and  the  amusement  of 
the  rifle ;  the  prospect  of  long  life ;  and  of  becoming,  as 
they  advanced  in  years,  the  proprietor  of  a  well-improved 
estate,  and  the  patriarch  of  a  respected  family.  In  going 
into  the  army,  or  to  India,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  all 
these  prospects  are  much  more  uncertain.  We  make  these 
observations  principally,  however,  with  reference  to  our 
own  colonies  in  Canada,  among  whom  the  step  we  have 
mentioned  would  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  number  of 
men  of  education,  attached  from  principle  to  Britain,  and 
exercising  a  powerful  influence  in  securing  the  future  at- 
tachment of  the  country  of  their  adoption  to  that  of  their 
birth. 


OPINIONS  ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  EiMIGRATING. 

iFrom  Practical  Notes  made  during  a  Tour  in  Canada,  by  Adam  Ferguson,  Esq, 
of  Woodhill,  Advocate.) 

And  now  comes  the  important  question  for  individual  con- 
sideration, *'  Is  emigration  expedient  or  not?"  This  must 
be  decided  by  circumstances,  and  every  man  must  judge 
for  himself.  Of  this,  however,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  either  the  moderate  capitalist,  or  the  frugal, 
sober,  and  industrious  labourer  or  artisan  cannot  fail  of 
success.  Fortunes  will  not  be  rapidly  or  even  readily  ac- 
quired ;  but  it  must  be  the  settler's  own  fault  if  he  does 
not  enjoy,  in  large  abundance,  every  solid  comfort  and  en- 
joyment of  life,  and  rear  around  his  table  even  a  forest  of 
**  olive  plants,"  without  one  anxious  thought  regarding 
their  future  destination  or  provision. — P.  313. 


(From  Chambers'  Information  for  the  People,  No.  4.) 

Emigration,  in  recent  times,  has  very  much  changed  its 
character.  The  poor  artisan  and  the  humble  and  hardy 
peasant  are  not  now  the  only  class  of  persons  w^ho  betake 
themselves  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Every 
day  these  extensive  and  fertile  regions  are  coming  more 
and  more  under  the  notice  of  capitalists,  regularly-bred  far- 
mers, active  master  tradesmen ;  in  short,  our  middle  class 
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of  society ;  and  the  wealth  from  this  source  alone,  which 
will  be  speedily  poured  into  North  America,  is  incalculable, 
both  as  to  its  amount  and  its  results  on  the  surface  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  anticipated  that,  in  a  few  years,  large 
tracts  of  country  in  these  valuable  colonial  possessions  will 
be  as  well  settled,  as  well  cultivated,  as  well  regulated  in 
their  affairs,  public  and  private,  and,  therefore,  as  civilized 
and  refined,  as  many  of  the  rural  districts  in  Great  Britain. 
Even  as  it  is,  many  portions  of  North  America  have  out- 
stripped Great  Britain  in  the  career  of  general  intelligence. 
Such  being  the  capabilities  and  flattering  prospects  of  these 
territories,  it  appears  a  species  of  infatuation  for  farmers  to 
continue  to  peril  thousands  of  pounds  on  land  in  this  coun^ 
try,  with  the  barest  chance  of  success,  enduring  innumer- 
able vexations,  and  at  the  mercy  of  landowners  and  law- 
agents,  while  they  can  obtain,  for  the  matter  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  pounds,  lands,  in  the  British  colonies  or  the 
United  States,  of  the  most  fertile  description,  and  which, 
in  a  short  time,  by  active  exertion,  will  repay  all  that  is 
expended  upon  them,  and  remain  a  permanent  and  valuable 
freehold  for  their  family.  Luckily,  both  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mother  country  and  individuals,  this  kind  of  delusion 
is  wearing  off.  A  knowledge  of  the  vast  resources  and 
general  character  of  North  America,  cannot  but  dispel  the 
ignorance  prevailing  on  the  subject,  and  be  useful  in  direct- 
ing the  views  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  towards 
a  process  of  emigration  highly  beneficial  to  themselves  and 
their  descendants. 


OPINIONS  AS  TO  THE  BEST  PLACE  FOR  EMIGRATION. 
(From  the  Companion  to  the  Newspaper,  No.  10.) 

Two  incidental  advantages  which  Canada  holds  out  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  surplus  population  of  Great  Britain  are, 
the  identity  of  the  language  generally  spoken  there  with 
our  own,  and  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  voyage 
which  takes  an  emigrant  to  its  shores  from  ours.  It  is 
the  latter  of  these  circumstances  which  must,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  make  it  the  most  attractive  of  all  our  colo- 
nial dependencies  for  the  great  mass  of  emigrants.  If  it 
be  compared,  for  instance,  with  New  Holland  or  Van  Die- 
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men's  Land,  the  demand  for  labourers  may  be  as  great  in 
the  two  latter  settlements  ;  bat,  being  so  much  more  dis- 
tant than  the  Canadas,  they  must,  on  that  account  alone, 
fail  to  draw  anything  like  an  equal  share  of  the  general 
emigration  from  the  mother  country.  If  the  Canadas  did 
not  exist,  the  Australian  colonies  would  be  much  sooner 
peopled.  The  former  may  be  regarded  as  a  station  placed 
half-way  on  the  road  to  the  latter,  which  intercepts  nearly 
all  that  might  otherwise  have  passed  on. 

For  this  reason,  in  fact,  until  the  Canadas  shall  have  re- 
ceived nearly  all  of  our  surplus  population  which  they  can 
absorb,  there  can  be  no  voluntary  and  unaided  emigration 
to  Australia  on  an  extensive  scale.  Our  colonies  in  that 
quarter  can  only  be  supplied  with  labourers  by  the  employ- 
ment of  some  extraordinary  stimulus  to  force  emigration ; 
such  as  the  banishment  thither  of  certain  descriptions  of 
criminals,  or  the  bribing  of  persons  to  go  out,  by  the  co- 
lony or  the  government  undertaking  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  voyage,  or  to  make  them  grants  of  land,  or  to  secure 
them  some  other  similar  advantage. 


(  From  Martin  Doyle's  Hints  on  Emigration  to  Upper  Canada.) 

In  comparing  together  the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages which  attend  a  settlement  in  North  America, 
I  am  disposed,  after  a  very  grave  consideration,  to  yield  a 
decided  preference  to  Upper  Canada,  and  I  shall  give  you 
my  reasons.    First,  as  to  the  United  States  : 

So  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  these  were  colonized 
from  the  British  Isles,  that  we  have,  in  a  great  degree, 
lost  the  feeling  that  they  are  of  a  common  stock  with  our- 
selves ;  but  in  the  Canadas  we  meet  thousands  of  our  coun- 
trymen located  there  (comparatively  within  a  few  years) 
with  all  the  feelings,  habits,  tastes,  &c.  of  British  subjects, 
living  under  the  protection  of  British  laws,  and  having  all 
the  privileges  of  commerce  which  are  possessed  by  us.  In 
short,  there  is  a  strong  and  intimate  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  Parent  Country  and  the  Colonies  ;  but  if  ever 
again  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  driven  into 
wars  with  the  States,  the  new  settlers  there  from  the 
British  dominions  would  be  placed  in  a  most  painful  situa- 
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tion — obliged  either  to  take  arms  against  their  relatives 
from  these  countries,  or  remaining  neuter  (an  unlikely 
matter  in  time  of  war)  to  risk  the  ruin  of  their  properties 
— by  the  Americans,  whom  they  would  not  assist,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  British,  ^vho  would  confound  them  with 
the  Americans,  on  the  other.  And  he  who  is  not  a  sworn 
subject  of  the  States  cannot  inherit  property,  and  would  be 
looked  upon,  if  he  did  not  take  the  oath'  of  allegiance, 
with  a  very  jealous  eye — he  would  be  considered  neither 
good  fish  nor  good  flesh.'*  Besides,  I  really  believe  that 
the  Canadas  are  more  healthy  than  any  of  the  States.  Even 
that  of  Ohio,  on  the  north  western  boundary,  is  not  so 
temperate  and  healthy  as  the  parts  of  Canada  adjoining. 
Then  with  respect  to  the  British  settlements  at  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick :  Being  near  the  Atlantic  they  are 
frequently  enveloped  in  fogs,  and  are  raw,  damp  settle- 
ments in  consequence,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year ; 
these  fogs  are  prejudicial  to  health  and  oppressive  to  the 
animal  spirits. 


EMIGRATION. 

(From  the  Scotsman.) 

The  subject  of  emigration  is  rising  in  importance  from  year 
to  year,  and  cannot  lose  its  interest  as  long  as  much  misery 
or  much  discontent  exists  among  our  working-classes. 
Upper  Canada,  the  great  recipient  of  our  surplus  popula- 
tion, is  4,000  miles  from  Britain,  a  distance  which  looks 
extremely  formidable  ;  but  such  is  the  amazing  economy 
of  water-carriage,  when  seconded  by  good  arrangements, 
that  the  voyage  by  sea  to  Montreal  can  be  made  at  as  small 
expense  as  the  journey  by  land  to  Manchester. 

In  an  article  in  May,  1832,  we  pointed  out  the  rapid 
strides  with  which  emigration  was  advancing  ;  and  some 
Parliamentary  papers  we  have  received  since,  exhibit  new 
proofs  of  its  extraordinary  progress.  It  has,  in  fact,  out- 
stripped the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  emigrated  within  the  last  eight  years  to  North  Ame- 
rica, the  Cape,  and  Australia  : — 
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Years. 


British 
America. 


United 
States. 


Cape  of 
G.  Hope. 


Australia. 


1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


8,741 
12,818 
12,648 
12,083 
13,307 
30,574 
58,067 
66,339 


5,551 
7,063 
14,526 
12,817 
15,678 
24,887 
23,418 
32,872 


114 
116 
114 
135 
197 
204 
114 
196 


485 
903 
715 
1,056 
2,916 
1,242 
1,561 
3,733 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  how  steady  the  increase 
of  emigration  has  been,  especially  to  Canada.  It  must  be 
observed  that  a  great  proportion,  probably  more  than  a 
half  of  those  who  sailed  for  the  United  States,  were  des- 
tined for  the  British  colonies,  and  only  chose  that  route  as 
the  most  eligible,  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  the 
Hudson  and  its  associated  canals  present  for  travelling  to 
the  Upper  Province.  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  must  have 
drawn  at  least  80,000  settlers  from  Britain  last  year ;  and 
yet  such  are  the  capacities  of  these  colonies  for  absorbing 
population,  that  the  price  of  labour  was  not  lowered  in  the 
least  degree. 

The  general  result  is,  that  Britain  sent  off  103,000  souls 
from  her  population  last  year,  of  whom  a  number  sailed 
7,000  miles,  a  number  14,000,  and  those  who  made  the 
shortest  voyage,  4,000  miles.  The  annals  of  emigration 
afford  nothing  approaching  to  this  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  yet  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  still  greater 
things  achieved. 

It  appears  from  the  various  census  since  1801,  that  the 
annual  increase  in  Britain,  if  no  persons  left  it,  would  be 
about  350,000  ;  or  we  may  place  the  fact  in  a  more  strik- 
ing light  by  stating,  that  there  are  about  1,000  persons 
more  in  the  three  kingdoms  every  day  than  there  were  on 
the  day  before.  If,  by  raising  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the 
labouring  classes,  we  could  get  this  daily  increase  reduced 
one-half,  and  the  other  half  could  be  carried  off  by  emi- 
gration— if  we  could  by  this  means  keep  the  supply  of  la- 
bour stationary  while  capital  was  increasing,  a  great  im- 
provement would  be  effected  in  the  state  of  the  popula- 
tion. Now,  from  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears  that 
the  emigrants  who  leave  our  shores  annually  amount  to 
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nearly  one-third  of  the  annual  excess  already  ;  and  in  a 
year  or  two  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  amount 
to  one-half. 

Of  51/200  emigrants  who  landed  at  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal last  year,  17,500  went  from  England,  28,200  from 
Ireland,  and  5,500  from  Scotland.  In  the  year  1831,  the 
numbers  were,  from  England,  10,300;  Ireland,  34,100; 
Scotland,  5,300. 

Of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States  last  year,  15,754 
sailed  from  Liverpool,  5,546  from  London,  2,742  from 
Bristol,  2,613  from  Londonderry,  and  1,711  from  Green- 
ock. 

The  number  of  emigrants  to  Canada,  in  the  last  three 
years,  amounts  to  133,970,  and  the  markets  for  British 
manufactures  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
population.  During  the  last  year,  1,035  British  vessels, 
amounting  to  279,704  tons,  navigated  by  12,243  seamen, 
have  entered  the  port  of  Quebec  alone.  This  astonishing 
trade  has  increased  from  69  vessels,  navigated  by  731  sea- 
men, in  the  year  1805.  A  million  and  a  half  of  value  in 
British  manufactures  has  paid  duties  of  import. 


OUTFIT,  MEDICAL  ADVICE,  AND  USEFUL  HINTS, 
REGARDING  THE  VOYAGE. 

Throughout  the  work  there  will  be  found  numerous  direc- 
tions as  to  the  necessary  outfits  for  emigrants  ;  but  we 
think  it  will  render  such  directions  of  more  general  utility, 
to  concentrate  the  more  important  and  indispensable  part 
of  them  into  one  article. 

Respecting  furniture  we  shall  only  remark,  that  it  is  our 
decided  opinion  that  emigrants  should  only  take  along  with 
them  what  they  cannot  actually  w^ant,  and  even  that  to  be 
of  the  most  portable  kind.  This  is  an  advice  which  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject  strongly  urge,  and  for  very 
obvious  reasons.  The  furniture  used  in  the  old  country  is 
not  suited  for  the  new  ;  and  the  transportation  of  heavy 
goods  is  not  only  attended  with  much  trouble,  but  also 
with  much  expense  ;  and  moreover  all  articles  of  necessary 
furniture  can  be  purchased  reasonably  in  America.  The 
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above  will  also  apply  to  all  implements  of  husbandry,  ex- 
cept the  iron  fittings  of  ploughs,  carts,  &c. 

Packages,  we  think,  should  not  be  above  a  hundred 
weight,  and  on  no  account  be  heavier  than  two  men  could 
conveniently  carry.  They  should  either  consist  of  boxes 
or  casks,  and  both  should  have  rope  handles  attached  to 
them.  This  latter  requisite  should  be  particularly  attend- 
ed to,  not  only  because  it  is  convenient  for  moving  them 
short  distances ;  but  because  the  tackle  for  hoisting  and 
lowering  them  on  board  ships,  steam  and  canal  boats,  &c. 
is  always  fixed  to  the  end  ;  and,  therefore,  the  bustle  and 
hurry  incident  to  this  process  would  soon  wrest  off  the 
common  iron  handles.  The  lids  or  tops  should  also  be 
fastened  by  padlocks,  and  not  by  ropes,  as  the  latter  are 
very  troublesome  to  tie  and  untie,  and  are,  besides,  not  so 
secure  as  locks.  We  need  hardly  add  that,  whether  boxes 
or  casks  be  used,  especial  care  should  be  taken  that  they 
are  made  as  strong  and  water-  tight  as  possible. 

Provisions. — Flour  ;  oatmeal ;  potatoes  ;  barley  ;  eggs, 
packed  in  salt,  small  ends  downward  ;  tea ;  coffee  ;  sugar  ; 
molasses  ;  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  ;  vinegar  and  pickles  ; 
butter  and  cheese  ;  salt  herrings ;  old  bottled  beer  or 
porter;  dried  salt  fish.  Vegetables — such  as  onions; 
leeks  ;  carrots  ;  parsnips,  &c.  which  will  all  keep  if  care- 
fully attended  to. 

A  list  of  provisions  such  as  the  above,  is  commonlv 
given  in  works  on  emigration,  but  we  do  believe  the  best 
general  advice  on  this  head  that  can  possibly  be  given, 
is  just  to  take  with  you  as  far  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, the  same  food  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed  at 
home  ;  and  the  probable  quantity  which  you  would  have 
consumed  during  the  course  of  six  or  seven  weeks ;  but  it 
would  be  only  erring  on  the  safe  side  to  keep  above  rather 
than  under  the  mark. 

Clothing. — Flannel  shirts  and  drawers  ;  worsted  stock- 
ings and  mitts ;  warm  frieze  trousers ;  waistcoats,  coats, 
and  jackets,  for  winter  ;  and  for  summer,  linen  jackets  and 
trousers.  Strong  boots  and  shoes — shoes  high  to  protect 
the  ankles. — All  woollen  and  linen  cloths  are  very  high  in 
America,  and  the  making  up  of  all  kinds  of  wearing  ap- 
parel is  also  very  high. 

Bedding  such  as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  at  home. 
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Tools. — For  tradesmen — the  tools  of  their  trade.  For 
others,  hand-saw  ;  screw-augers  ;  pick-axes  ;  hand-plane  ; 
gimlets  ;  cross-cut-saw  ;  hammers  ;  iron  wedges  ;  spades  ; 
hoes ;  portable  hand-mill  for  grinding  corn  ;  gun  and 
fishing  nets. 

Medical  Advice. — From  experience  we  would  earnest- 
ly recommend  to  those  who  mean  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
to  carry  with  them  a  small  stock  of  useful  and  select 
medicines,  as  well  to  guard  against  the  casualties  and  con- 
tingencies of  the  passage,  as  to  prepare  their  constitutions 
for  the  change  of  climate  and  of  habits,  w^hich  they  are 
soon  to  encounter.  For  the  sake  of  such,  we  will  here 
subjoin  a  list  of  those  we  deem  likely  to  be  of  best  service, 
adding  such  simple  practical  suggestions  at  the  close  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  using  them,  as  we  would  fain 
hope  will  be  acceptable  and  profitable  to  the  non-professional 
readers,  for  whose  especial  assistance  they  are  strictly 
intended. 

LIST  OF  MEDICINES. 


No.  8.  Powder  of  Ipecacuan,  4 
doses,  half-dram  each 
for  vomits. 
9.  Laudanum,  1  oz. 

10.  Calcined  Magnesia,  in  a 

bottle. 

11.  Spirits  of  Turpentine. 

12.  Hartshorn  and  Oil. 


No.  1.  Calomel  Pills,  5  grains  in 
each — say  12. 

2.  Powder  of  Rhubarb,  1  oz. 

3.  Epsom  Salts,  1  lb. 

4.  Senna  Leaves,  \  lb. 

5.  Castor   Oil,  cold-drawn, 

1  bottle. 

6.  Sulphuric  Ether,  IJ  oz. 

7.  Spirits  of  Hartshorn,  1  oz. 

Our  advice  to  every  intending  emigrant  is,  that,  two  or 
three  days  before  he  embark  on  ship-board,  he  season  him- 
self by  taking  one  of  the  Pills  marked  No.  1,  before  going 
to  bed ;  to  be  followed  up  next  morning  by  three  or  four 
tea- spoonfuls  of  No.  3,  dissolved  in  a  tea-cupful  of  water. 
This  will  be  found  abundantly  efficacious  in  preventing 
much  of  the  subsequent  nausea  and  uncomfortable  feelings 
incident  to  a  sea  voyage  ;  but,  should  such  arise  and  be- 
come excessive,  great  relief  will  be  obtained  by  taking  one 
of  the  powders,  No.  8.  After  the  stomach  has  been  thus 
well  cleared  out  by  vomiting  (to  be  promoted  by  drinking 
freely  of  tepid  water),  let  a  tea-spoonful  of  No.  6  (or  7), 
v;ith  somewhat  less  of  No.  9,  mixed  together,  be  taken  in 
a  large  glassful  of  cold  water,  and  let  him  go  to  bed  im- 
mediately. A  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  of  some  hours 
will  probably  succeed,  and  he  will  awake  a  new  man,  with 
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a  degree  of  freshness  and  vigour  he  could  scarcely  have 
formed  any  idea  of.  By  these  means,  a  check  as  it  were 
will  be  put  to  that  tendency  of  the  head  to  be  affected  by 
the  rolling  motion  of  the  vessel,  which  is  so  usual,  and, 
indeed,  more  or  less,  almost  constant,  in  those  persons 
who  have  seldom  been  at  sea.  After  any  one  has  suffered 
in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage  from  sickness,  if  he  has 
used  the  foregoing  simple  remedies,  he  will  be  infinitely 
less  liable  to  a  recurrence  than  if  he  had  trusted  to  the  un* 
aided  powers  of  nature  and  a  strong  constitution."  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  here,  that  the  doses  ordered  in 
the  above  directions  are  intended  for  adult  males  and  fe- 
males. Young  people  will  require  to  lessen  it  by  about 
one-third,  or  more,  according  to  the  effects  produced. 
No.  10  is  useful  in  heartburn  and  sourness  on  the  stomach 
— dose,  a  tea-spoonful  in  milk  or  water.  No.  11,  excel- 
lent in  rheumatism  and  flying  pains,  rubbed  in  with  flan- 
nel externally.  No.  12,  used  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  former,  also  for  inflammatory  sore 
throats,  particularly  in  children.  On  arriving  in  America, 
all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  medicine  is,  to  keep  the 
bowels  regularly  open,  by  well-directed  doses  of  castor  oil, 
every  second  or  third  night,  for  some  time,  to  temper  the 
effects  of  the  climate — usual  dose,  one  ounce. 

Passengers  ought  to  have  all  things  ready  and  on  board, 
a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  in 
which  they  have  taken  their  passage.  They  will  thus 
have  an  opportunity  of  discovering  what  additional  neces- 
saries they  may  require,  before  it  be  out  of  their  power 
to  procure  them  ;  and  also  avoid  the  hurry  and  confusion 
which  universally  takes  place  when  the  vessel  is  about  to 
unmoor.  All  friends  should  be  taken  leave  of,  and  all 
things  settled,  before  the  last  moment.  It  is  really  pain- 
ful to  witness  the  confusion  on  such  occasions  ;  to  see  the 
emigrant  running  with  the  perspiration  dripping  from  him, 
barely  in  time  to  reach  the  vessel  as  she  is  leaving  the 
quay.  And  what  is  the  probable  consequence  ?  The  sea 
breeze  acting  on  his  body  in  this  overheated  state,  sub- 
jects him  to  sickness,  &c.  which,  before  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  may  have  sapped  and  undermined  his  constitution, 
and  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  duties  he  has  to  perform  on 
his  arrival. 
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Cleanliness  on  board  ship  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. By  a  proper  attention  to  it,  many  of  those  dis- 
eases, which  break  out  in  vessels  carrying  passengers, 
might  be  prevented  ;  such  as  loathsome  eruptions  on  the 
skin,  spasms,  inflammation,  bowel  complaints,  &c.  ;  and 
even  should  small  pox  or  fevers  make  their  appearance, 
nothing  better  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  general  manage- 
ment, for  their  extinction,  than  paying  a  rigid  attention  to 
cleanliness.  From  the  crowded  state  of  such  ships,  the 
air  must  always  be  much  contaminated,  and  hence  ren- 
dered unfit  for  the  healthy  support  of  animal  life.  We 
would  therefore  strongly  urge  on  passengers,  the  necessity 
of  being  as  much  upon  deck  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
especially  those  in  the  steerage,  who  are  always  compara- 
tively worse  off  in  this  respect.  While  on  deck,  and  in- 
deed at  all  times,  a  conciliatory  and  obliging  disposition 
should  be  shown  to  the  seamen,  who  will  often  have  it  in 
their  power  to  return  the  kindness.  Passengers  should 
likewise  observe  the  strictest  order  and  regularity,  in  all 
things,  but  particularly  in  having  their  berths  in  the  neat- 
est trim  possible.  And  lastly,  they  should  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  deference  to  the  commander  which 
his  station  in  the  ship  demands,  as  he  may  have  it  in  his 
power  to  befriend  them  much  on  arrival. 


IMPORTANT  TO  EMIGRANTS. 

New  York,  7tli  September,  1833. 
Dear  Sir* — I  think  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  better 
understood  on  your  side,  respecting  persons  coming  out  to 
this  country,  say  destined  to  Upper  Canada,  or  elsewhere 
westward,  that  they  have  to  pay  duties  on  little  articles 
which  they  commonly  have — say  articles  of  goods  beyond 
their  wearing  apparel,  such  as  tools,  when  the  individuals 
are  not  mechanics,  and  the  tools  not  in  use,  books,  &c.  &c. 
There  is  no  drawback,  you  know,  on  goods  going  out  of 
this  country,  when  the  duties  are  over  fifty  dollars,  or  in 
any  case  when  they  go  out  by  inland  }iavigation,  so  that 
our  Upper  Canada  friends  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  com- 
plain that  this  is  not  sufficiently  known  in  Great  Britain, 
in  which  case  they  would  have  sent  these  matters  out  by 
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way  of  Quebec,  save  in  the  winter  season.  I  wish  very 
much  our  people  could  have  this  done  for  them,  as  this  is 
certainly  the  best  route,  both  for  expedition,  safety,  and 
comfort ;  besides,  this  is  a  port  which  is  open  all  the  year 
round  ;  but,  as  it  is  at  present,  it  would  be  well,  I  respect- 
fully suggest,  to  inform  the  emigrating  public  that  there 
is  a  custom-house  in  New  York,  and  a  tariff  of  duties,  and 
that,  however  kindly  disposed  the  officers  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  government  are  in  dealing  with  such  cases, 
the  duties  must  be  collected.  You  must  show  this  to  the 
Government  agent  for  settlers  in  your  town ;  and  I  have 
the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Sir,  vour  obedient  Servant, 

J.C.  BUCHANAN, 

British  Vice-Consul  and  Agent  of  the 
Canada  Land  Company. 

Daniel  Buchanan,  Esq.  Liverpool. 


Office  of  his  Majesty^  Chief  Agent  for  the  Svperinfendence 
of  Emigrants  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

Quebec,  20th  June,  1834. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  1st  April,  regarding  in- 
formation from  me  on  some  points  in  relation  to  your  inten- 
tion of  coming  out  with  your  family  to  settle  in  Canada. 
I  beg  to  state  generally,  that  for  all  descriptions  of  in- 
dustrious persons  of  the  working-classes,  that  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  comfortable  support  and  sure  independence 
for  their  families,  by  a  steady  sobriety  of  conduct,  cannot 
be  better.  Farming  is  the  sure  dependence  in  these  coun- 
tries, I  think,  however,  you  may  combine  your  trade  with 
agricultural  pursuits,  particularly  that  of  wool- carding,  and 
mitten-making,  as  you  have  such  good  help  in  your  own 
family.  In  Canada  the  number  of  children  need  never  be 
considered  any  burden,  even  at  a  very  young  age  they  can 
always  be  put  to  some  advantageous  employment. 

Wool  is  generally  carded  by  machinery,  and  men  capable 
of  attending  a  carding-machine  and  keeping  it  in  order, 
readily  obtain  from  £4  to  £5  per  month,  and  even  higher. 

First — Government  grant  no  lands  free  to  emigrants 
now,  it  is  sold  in  every  district,  payable  by  instalments  in 
four  or  five  years. 
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Secondly — The  lands  thrown  open  for  settlement  lies 
principally  in  the  Bathurst,  Newcastle,  Midland,  London, 
and  Western  Districts. 

^  Thirdly — There  are  carding  and  fulling  mills  in  every 
district  of  Upper  Canada,  and  I  think  there  is  one  at  or 
near  Guelph. 

Fourthly — The  price  of  wool  generally  in  Upper  Canada 
is  Is.  9d.  per  lb. 

There  is  no  fear  of  overstocking  Upper  Canada  with 
working  people,  and  the  demand  for  industrious  farmers 
and  mechanics  every  year  increases.  The  facility  of 
transporting  from  this  city  to  every  part  of  the  upper 
province,  is  also  much  improved.  Common  labourers  get 
readily  now  in  Upper  Canada  £3  per  month  and  board. 

When  you  arrive  here  I  will  be  glad  to  afford  you  such 
information  as  you  may  require.       I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  A.  C.  BUCHANAN, 

To  Mr  ,  Chief  Agent. 

Manufacturer,  Aberdeen. 


(From  a  Teacher  who  left  Kincardineshire  in  1833.) 

Chippawa,  Nov.  30,  1834. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  welcome  letter  and  packet  only  came 
to  hand  a  few  days  ago — too  late,  1  fear,  for  me  to  be  able 
to  comply  with  your  request  in  time.  I  should,  indeed,  be 
happy  to  contribute  such  information  as  I  possess,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  my  countrymen  that  contemplate  seek- 
ing a  refuge  from  poverty  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and 
I  only  regret  that  I  received  your  application  so  lately,  and 
that  my  means  of  assisting  you  in  your  undertaking  are  so 
limited.  In  the  hope,  however,  that  you  will  have  some 
future  use  for  such  materials  as  I  may  now  be  able  to  put 
into  your  hands,  I  proceed,  at  once,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  only  question  on  the  subject  that  can  be  satisfactorily 
discussed  by  a  neutral  person  (leaving  the  pros,  and  cons, 
as  to  the  expediency  of  emigration  itself  to  be  settled  by 
each  individual  in  his  own  way),  which  only  soluble  query 
I  take  to  be — What  place  is  the  most  eligible  in  general 
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for  a  native  of  the  British  islands  to  emigrate  to  ?  I  answer, 
unhesitatingly,  Upper  Canada — that,  in  my  opinion,  is  em- 
phatically the  country  for  a  poor  man  with  *'  thews  and  si- 
news," aided  by  a willingmind  and  steady  habits.  Inno  other 
place  will  industry  meet  with  a  surer  ultimate  reward  than 
in  this  section  of  the  British  empire ;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  industry  is  a  sine  qua  non.  As  I  have  no  reason, 
however,  to  suppose,  that  the  people  for  whom  I  write  are 
to  rely  on  the  authority  of  mere  assertion,  I  shall  state  the 
grounds  of  my  preference  for  Upper  Canada  when  com- 
pared with  the  Lower  Province  or  the  States.    With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  the  winters  are  longer  and  much  more 
severe;  and,  in  summer,  the  heat  is  perhaps  more,  certainly 
not  less,  oppressive.    The  harvests  there,  being  from  five 
to  eight  weeks  later  than  here,  necessarily  render  the  crops 
much  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  early  frosts.    Last  year, 
I  know  that,  from  this  very  cause,  they  were  all  but  a  total 
failure.    Having  resided,  during  the  summer  of  1833,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  township  of  Leeds,  from  which 
you  have  some  highly-coloured  accounts  in  your  **  Coun- 
sel," &c.  and  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
settlements  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  I  am  enabled  to 
lay  before  you  the  true  state  of  matters  there.    Now,  I  do 
know,  that  although  a  few  of  the  older  inhabitants,  after 
years  and  years  of  toil  and  hardship  and  privation,  such  as 
a  reasonable,  though  distant  prospect  of  ultimate  success 
alone  could  have  enabled  them  to  surmount,  are  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  in  the 
shape  of  tolerable  houses  to  dwell  in,  and,  perhaps,  nearly 
enough  of  such  homely  fare  as  the  country  produces  to 
subsist  upon ;  by  far  the  greater  number  still  remain  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  equalled  only  by  that  which  many  of 
them  left  in  their  native  Ireland.    Many  a  family  have  I 
known  to  live  for  weeks  exclusively  on  potatoes.    It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  when  the  new  Land  Company 
commences  its  operations,  some  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  settlers  at  present  labour  will  be  obviated  by  the  open- 
ing of  land  and  water  routes  of  conveyance — for  the  latter 
of  which  the  country  possesses  many  facilities — and  the 
consequent  introduction  of  more  intelligent  and  wealthy 
emigrants.    Still  there  is  one  paramount  drawback,  which 
such  a  remedy  will  be  long  in  reaching,  viz.  the  precari- 
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ousness  of  the  climate.  One  other  circumstance  would 
have  considerable  influence  in  deterring  me  from  settling 
in  Lower  Canada,  and  that  is,  that  such  of  the  old  country 
people  as  have  not  joined  that  party  in  the  province  which  is 
headed  by  Papineau,  and  the  rest  of  the  revolutionary  ban- 
ditti who  compose  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
have  virtually  no  political  existence.  A  jealousy  of  British 
people,  and  a  bitter,  now  no  longer  disguised,  but  openly 
avowed,  hatred  of  British  supremacy,  manifest  themselves 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  through  every  department  of 
French  Canadian  society. 

Between  Upper  Canada  and  the  (so  miscalled)  republic 
in  its  neighbourhood,  very  few  emigrants  from  Britain,  I 
suspect,  if  they  take  a  little  time  to  **look  on  this  picture 
and  on  that"  before  fixing  on  a  final  '*  location,"  will  have 
much  difficulty  in  choosing  ;  for,  however  much  we  may 
have  been  accustomed  to  grumble  at  the  unequal  pressure 
of  "  tolls  and  taxes,"  and  to  shrink  from  *'the  rich  man's 
contumely  and  the  proud  man's  scorn,"  while  we  remained 
at  home,  we  find,  on  a  nearer  examination,  that  universal 
suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  voluntary  churches,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  do  not  make  the  people  a  jot  more  satisfied 
wdth  the  powers  that  be" — do  not  turn  chucky  stanes 
into  gold,  nor  earth  into  heaven,  after  all.  Children  as 
we  are  of  the  mightiest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  proud  as  most  of  us  are  of  the  relationship,  we  do  not 
feel  very  comfortable  under  the  contempt  of  a  set  of  upstart 
pretenders  of  yesterday  to  national,  moral,  and  intellectual 
superiority.  It  is  amazing  to  hear  with  what  singular  effront- 
ery, and  at  the  same  time,  be  it  observed,  inconsistency, 
seeing  they  characterise  the  head  of  their  own  oligarchy — 
for  such  it  in  reality  is — as  the  most  despotic  tyrant  of  mo- 
dern times  :  it  is  amazing,  I  say,  to  hear  how  well  educated, 
and,  in  other  respects,  intelligent  men,  will  talk  of  the 
British  as  a  nation  of  slaves,  and  predict,  with  oracular 
solemnity,  the  certain  and  speedy  downfall  of  our  own  old 
indomitable  island-home.  Now,  it  is  easy  for  people  on 
your  side  of  the  water  to  philosophise  about  the  absurdity 
of  allowing  such  matters  as  these  to  fret  one's  temper;  but 
when  our  native  land  has  become  to  us  but  a  fondly-cherished 
memory  of  the  past,  and  the  billows  of  a  mighty  ocean  are 
rolling  between  us  and  the  home  of  our  earliest  and  best 
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affections,  you  may  rely  on  it  we  regard  these  things  with 
very  different  feelings — but  it  is  not  sentimentalism  you 
want. 

I  am  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate,  however,  that  all 
Yankees  are  disposed  to  under-estimate  you  on  account 
of  your  country,  and  I  am  aware  that  all  old  countrymen 
do  not  feel  reproaches  of  that  nature  with  the  same  degree 
of  acuteness.  Still,  as  many  little  jealousies  do,  in  gene- 
ral, subsist  between  them,  I  would  seriously  advise  every 
emigrant,  as  if  he  were  my  own  brother,  to  look  before 
he  leaps,"  as  he  may  otherwise  have  occasion  to  repent 
at  leisure"  having  taken  a  step  which  it  w^ill  then  no  longer 
be  in  his  power  to  retrace.  But  this  caution  does  not  par- 
ticularly apply  to  unmarried  men,  whose  object  is  present 
employment,  and  not  a  permanent  settlement.  Such  per- 
sons, and  even  married  mechanics,  may  remain  some  time 
in  the  States,  if  they  feel  so  inclined,  and  can  meet  with 
good  encouragement ;  although  of  that  the  chances  are  at 
present  more  in  their  favour  in  Canada.  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  intend  purchasing  land,  I  repeat  my  advice  to 
consult  the  "  town-clerk  of  Ephesus."  Only  think  of  the 
probability  of  a  war  between  the  two  countries  ;  which  I 
pray  God  may  long  avert,  for  the  sake  of  both.  Remem- 
ber, in  America,  whether  in  the  States  or  Canada,  you 
must  be  a  soldier. 

To  those  who  come  out  by  New  York — which  is,  both  'Irv 
-for  safety  and  expedition,  the  preferable  route  for  Upper 
Canada — I  sav,  beware  of  the  representations  of  interested  / 
people  ;  with  many  of  whom  you  will  meet,  and  who, 
especially  if  they  have  bad  bargains  of  land  to  dispose  of, 
will  use  this  and  every  other  means  of  getting  at  your 
money ;  will  talk  of  Canada  as  a  miserably  poor  country, 
where  you  will  starve  for  want  or  be  frozen  to  death  ;  while, 
perhaps,  all  that  prevents  them  from  going  thither  them- 
selves is  the  want  of  means  ;   for  Yankees  will  cozen  and  J 
cheat  like  the  very  devil.     The   standard  of  morality,  ? 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  dealings  of  men  with  each 
other,  is  decidedly  lower  in  America  than  it  is  with  you. 

Before  entering  upon  particulars  regarding  Upper  Cana- 
da, it  may  be  proper  to  offer  a  hint  or  two  in  respect  to  the 
voyage.  Above  all,  be  careful  in  your  selection  of  both 
captain  and  vessel.    The  melancholy  loss  of  human  life, 
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which  every  year  occurs  from  crazy  vessels  and  bad  ma- 
nagement in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  to  the  British  colonies 
especially,  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  legislative  in- 
quiry. In  the  mean  time,  let  passengers  use  every  pre- 
caution for  their  own  safety,  and  not,  from  mere  hurry  and 
fidgetty  anxiety  to  reach  the  promised  land,  run  on  board  of 
any  "  first  vessel  to  Quebec/'  without  inquiring  into  the 
truth  of  the  clap-trap  advertisement  of  her  agents  and 
underwriters/'  Whoever  intend  coming  out  next  year 
wnll  do  well  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  quarantine  laws  ;  for,  however  absurd  such  enact- 
ments may  be  considered  by  some,  and  worse  than  useless 
as  the  mode  of  administering  them  has  hitherto  been  in 
this  country,  it  seems  the  Canadian  legislators  are  deter- 
mined, by  a  continuation  of  the  same  regime,  only  rendered 
more  ridiculously  oppressive  to  the  poor  emigrant,  to  make 
*'  assurance  doubly  sure"  in  future,  and  to  keep  "  watch 
and  ward,''  lest  some  wild  gillie  from  Badenoch  or  the 
braes  of  Lochaber,  where  the  people  never  die  but  of  old 
age,  should  bring  the  cholera  in  the  pockets  of  the  first 
breeches,  perhaps,  he  ever  wore  in  his  life.  Steerage  pas- 
sengers v>rill  require  to  lay  in  a  much  larger  stock  of  pro- 
visions than  would  be  sufficient  under  other  circumstances; 
for,  remember,  most  articles  of  that  description  can  be 
bought  for  100  per  cent,  less  in  Scotland  than  on  board  of 
ship,  and,  except  tobacco,  perhaps,  for  50  per  cent,  less 
than  on  Grosse  Isle,  where  they  may  be  detained  for  weeks, 
if  any  of  them  should  have  the  misfortune  to  be  sea  sick. 

And  now,  hurra  for  Upper  Canada ! — Go  to  the  Bushy 
with  a  strong  arm,  a  light  heart,  and,  if  possible,  a  few 
sovereigns  in  your  pocket — and  there,  with  your  axe, 
which,  by  the  way,  you  must  not  bring  with  you,  as  old- 
country  ones  are  of  no  use  in  an  American  forest,  clear 
away  for  yourself  a  site  for  an  abiding  place  ;"  where, 
in  a  few  years,  you  may,  if  you  will,  be  independent ;  but 
not  rich,  be  assured.  If  that  is  your  object,  I  guess," 
you  must  learn  of  brother  Jonathan  to  spec,  a  leetle'  more 
than  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do  by  a  great  majority." 
Look  out,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  your  lot  is 
"  timbered"  with  hard  wood,  and  that  it  is  well  watered  ; 
for,  as  in  all  fiat  countries,  water  is  in  general  both  scarce 
and  bad.     See  also  that  you  build  your  log-house,  or 
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shantee,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  a  spot  that  offers  facilities 
for  digging  a  cellar,  which  is  indispensable  in  a  Canadian 
establishment.  If  you  ask  me  which  is  the  best  place  to 
go  to,  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  from  notes,  now  before  me, 
which  I  took  from  the  conversation  of  an  intelligent  and 
enterprising  Scotch  farmer  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  find 
that  he  considers  the  London  district,  about  Brantford  and 
above  Hamilton,  the  most  eligible.  My  own  impression 
is,  that  there  are  good  and  bad  locations"  in  every  dis- 
trict in  the  province. 

The  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Dobie  (to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  the  Counsel"),  tells  me  that  you  ought  to  bring 
out  English  spades,  as  they  are  greatly  superior  to  those 
which  are  made  in  America.  He  would  prefer  land  partially 
cleared ;  but  this,  of  course,  presupposes  the  possession  of 
some  capital,  and  even  in  this  case  I  myself  should 
hesitate  in  giving  it  the  preference,  more  especially  if  an 
equally  advantageous  situation  could  be  obtained  in  the 
Bush,  not  because  the  purchase  can  be  made  for  less  money, 
but  because  the  price  of  uncleared  land  is  more  definite, 
and  consequently  you  are  less  exposed  to  imposture.  The 
man,  however,  who  has  only  from,  say  50  to  150  or  200 
pounds,  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  ;  let  him  go 
to  the  Bush.  In  this  district  such  land  costs  about  three 
or  four  dollars  an  acre  ;  partially  cleared,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  dollars  ;  in  the  London  district,  from  eight  to  ten 
dollars ;  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  land  is  every 
where  rising  so  rapidly  in  value,  that  those  who  delay 
coming  out  for  a  few  years,  perhaps  for  one  year  longer, 
may  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  it.  Under  the  present 
miserable  system,  if  system  it  may  be  called,  of  farming 
pursued  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  along  the  frontier 
generally,  the  land  does  not  produce  more  than  from  ten 
to  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Mr.  Dobie  raises 
on  the  same  soil,  but  by  a  more  improved  mode  of  agri- 
culture, from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  and 
so,  he  affirms,  might  every  body  else  do.  The  Canadian 
farmers  are  certainly  a  most  slovenly  and  indolent  set  of 
people,  and  many  of  them  so  thoroughly  Methodist-priest- 
ridden,  that  their  very  energies,  both  mental  and  physical, 
are  prostrated  to  the  earth  and  trodden  under  foot  by  those 
wretched  fanatics  or  villanous  hypocrites,  I  do  not  know 
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anathemas  against  every  other  mode  of  worship,  teaching  i 
both  by  precept  and  example,  that  education  is  a  thing  of  ^ 
no  importance  to  their  brotherhood — (this,  however,  bold  ' 
as  they  are,  they  dare  not  do  directly ;  but  such  is  the  in- 
ference naturally  drawn  by  their  ignorant  hearers,  from  ■ 
their  constantly  reiterated  cant  about  its  comparative  in-  \ 
feriority) — and  last,  though  not  least,"  disseminating  j 
principles  of  political  insubordination,  under  the  specious  j 
name  of  reform.  You  may  think  I  am  too  severe  on  the  ; 
Methodists,  but  I  do  not  identify  such  of  that  class  | 
of  Christians  as  you  are  acquainted  with  in  Scotland  with  \ 
those  of  whom  I  am  writing.  Consult  Mrs.  Trollope's  i 
graphic  and  correct  account  of  a  '*  camp  meeting,"  and  j 
then  judge  of  their  monstrous  and  impious  delusions.  | 
Perhaps  I  will  be  pardoned  for  taking  this  opportunity  of  i 
doing  an  act  of  justice  to  myself  with  those  who  know  i 
the  political  principles  of  which  I  was  sometime  no  secret  j 
professor  in  my  native  country,  and  who  from  incidental  ' 
remarks  in  this  letter  might  be  induced  to  suppose  that  I  j 
have  turned  my  back  on  reform.  It  is  not  so,  but  I  have  ' 
assuredly  had  too  much  experience  of  the  fiery  ordeal  of  | 
agitation  through  which  that  country  was  made  to  pass,  i 
in  obtaining  a  necessary  reform,  to  assist,  either  directly  : 
or  indirectly,  in  plunging  the  happy  and  prosperous  land  1 
of  my  adoption  into  the  same  state,  without  better  reasons  ; 
than  any  that  the  political  Charlatans  and  ranting  itinerant 
pedlars  of  sedition  in  Canada  have  been  able  to  produce.  ! 
With  a  freedom  from  all  but  nominal  taxation,  such  as  is  i 
experienced  nowhere  else,  enjoying  the  protection  of  a  i 
powerful,  and,  whatever  she  may  be  to  her  subjects  at  i 
home,  to  us  a  most  indulgent  parent-state,  and  having  a  ; 
rich  and  extensive  world  spread  out  before  us  for  the  i 
winning,"  I  know  few  reforms  that  are  wanted  except 
those  which  we  of  ourselves  have  the  power,  and  I  wish  we 
had  the  will,  to  accomplish. 

But  to  return  from  my  digression  :  Having,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  in  a  former  letter,  stated  the  average  wages  of  me- 
chanics and  labourers,  I  have  only  to  mention  what  farm-  ' 
servants  (men)  usually  earn,  that  is  from  a  hundred  to  a  | 
hundred  and  ten  dollars,  £25  to  £21  10s.  per  annum,  in-  ; 
eluding  board  ;  so  that,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  with  ; 
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prudence  and  economy,  they  may  in  a  few  years  be  in  a 
situation  to  enter  on  land  for  themselves.  Those  who  can 
meet  with  a  favourable  chance,  and  are  so  inclined,  can  get 
their  names  entered  for  their  lots  at  any  time,  by  paying 
so  much  down  and  the  rest  by  instalments,  as  they  become 
able;  and,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  lot,  1  should  think  this 
advisable,  more  especially  as  the  rise  in  the  price  of  land 
is  so  rapid  that  the  interest  payable  on  the  part  of  the 
price  which  remains  unpaid,  might  very  probably  be 
eventually  covered  by  the  saving  effected  by  a  few  years 
earlier  purchase.  There  are  also  what  are  called  settling 
duties  to  perform  in  order  to  make  a  purchase  valid,  such  as 
clearing  a  certain  portion,  erecting  a  log  house,  &c.  The 
cost  of  chopping  an  acre  of  average  timber  is  about  five 
dollars  ;  an  acre  may  be  chopped  and  cleared  for  nine  or 
ten  dollars.  Grain  at  present  is  exceedingly  low  in  price. 
Wheat,  from  4s.  to  5s.  New  York  currency  ;  Barley  about 
the  same ;  Oats,  2s.  6d. ;  but  potatoes  generally  bring  a 
good  price,  they  were  never  lower  than  they  are  now, 
is.  3d.,  and  they  have  sometimes  been  as  high  as  2s.  6d. 
per  bushel. 

I  should  think  that  much  advantage  might  be  derived 
from  the  rearing  of  cattle  in  Canada ;  but,  as  the  sole 
study  of  the  native  farmers  seems  to  be,  to  get  along/' 
as  they  express  it,  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  labour, 
nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  them  in  this  more  than 
ony  other  branch  of  their  business.  A  member  of  the 
Provincial  Parliament  mentioned  to  me  the  other  day,  that 
10,000  head  of  fat  cattle  have  crossed  the  Niagara  from 
the  States  to  Canada  this  season.  This  is  not  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  a  country  possessing  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as 
great  facilities  for  rearing  them  as  the  States.  He  proposes, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  importation 
of  cattle  ;  but  in  this  I  differ  from  him,  as  the  con- 
sumer, and  not  the  importer,  would,  of  course,  have  the 
tax  to  pay.  Let  the  farmers  bestir  themselves,  and  drive 
Jonathan  out  of  the  market,  by  underselling  him;  although 
the  tax,  as  regards  Jonathan  himself,  would  be  nothing 
but  fair,  as  he  admits  none  of  our  produce  duty  free,  and 
takes  nothing  in  exchange  for  his  cattle  but  money,  a 
commodity  which  we  are  least  of  all  able  to  spare. 

On  the  subject  of  farming  in  Canada,  I  believe  I  can 
D  2 
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say  little  raore  ;  and,  except  in  so  far  as  additional  testi- 
mony goes  to  confirm  the  favourable  impression  of  the 
country  derived  from  other  sources,  I  am  afraid  I  have 
been  able  to  add  but  little  more  of  value  to  the  informa- 
tion already  in  your  hands.  There  is  no  one  subject  con- 
nected with  the  country  that  I  know  less  about  than  its 
agriculture,  certainly  the  most  important  of  its  concerns. 
Let  me,  therefore,  for  a  moment,  direct  your  attention  to 
some  other  topics,  which,  though,  generally  speaking,  of 
subordinate  interest,  may  still  have  their  use  with  some 

classes  of  emigrants.    Mr.   asks  me  if  baking  is  a 

good  trade  in  Canada.  Now,  judging  from  the  fact  of  the 
people  in  general  baking  their  own  bread,  at  least  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  I  had,  a  priori,  formed  a  less  favour- 
able opinion  of  that  business  than  many  others  that  I  find 
are  not  nearly  so  profitable.  A  young  man,  employed  as 
a  journeyman  baker  in  this  village,  tells  me  that  the  com- 
mon wages  of  a  good  hand  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  dol- 
lars a-month,  with  board  and  lodging.  The  demand  for 
bakers,  as  well  as  all  other  mechanics,  is,  of  course,  con- 
stantly on  the  increase,  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  towns 
and  villages,  in  every  part  of  the  province.  There  is  one 
class  of  people  in  Scotland  in  whom  I  am  from  fellow- 
feeling  deeply  interested,  namely,  the  teachers  of  private 
schools  in  the  country.  To  them  I  would  beg  leave  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  emigration.  A  private 
country  school  in  Scotland  is,  as  is  well  known,  too  fre- 
quently had  recourse  to  as  a  dernier  ressort,  by  all  sorts  of 
ill-educated,  lamed  farm-servants,  broken-down  mechanics, 
and  dilapidated  merchants,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  But  these 
are  not  the  persons  to  whom  I  address  myself.  There  is  a 
great  number  of  talented,  active,  and  well-educated  young 
men,  scattered  up  and  down  in  every  part  of  Scotland, 
who,  for  the  wretched  consideration  of  such  a  pittance  as 
would  be  spurned  by  the  poorest  labourer  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, waste  their  best  energies  in  the  most  hopeless,  cheer- 
less, agonizing  drudgery.  I  could  almost  weep  like  a  child 
when  I  think  of  the  miserable  years,  and  those  too  that 
ought  to  have  been  the  best  of  my  life,  that  I  threw  away 
in  that  heart-sickening  condition.  It  is  surely  time  that 
they  should  open  their  eyes  to  the  absurdity  of  hoping  and 
hoping  on,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  that  their 
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merits  will  be  rewarded  at  home  by  better  situations. 
This  is  most  overweening  folly.  There  is  not  room  for  a 
tithe  of  them  in  kirks  and  parish  schools.  Let  them  forth- 
with collect  their  school  fees  (no  easy  task  .by  the  by) 
and  away  over  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
land  of  plenty,  where,  if  they  are  tired  of  teaching,  an  axe 
and  a  saw  will  do  more  for  them  than  all  their  Latin  and 
Greek  can  ever  do  in  Scotland. 

Now,  you  need  not  turn  up  your  noses  at  the  mention 
of  an  axe  and  saw ;  for  be  assured  that  there  are  men  in 
the  Bush  w^hose  hands  were  once  as  white,  and  whose  ha- 
bits were  as  delicate  as  yours  ;  and  if  you  ask  these  men 
liow  they  like  it,  they  will  at  once  tell  you  that  they  would 
not  exchange  the  Bush  for  better  situations  elsewhere  than 
you  have  any  reasonable  grounds  to  hope  for.  But  I  will 
tell  you  about  teaching  in  this  country,  and,  though  not  so 
well  paid  as  manual  labour,  and  not  reckoned  a  jot  more 
respectable  than  carrying  a  pack,  or  travelling  with  a 
show-box,  still  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  same  occupa- 
tion at  home.  Qualified  teachers  are  certainly  much  want- 
ed, and  if  the  people  could  be  brought  to  see  their  own 
interests,  they  would  certainly  give  the  preference  to  such 
as  are  so  ;  but  until  this  is  the  case,  and  government  give 
more  encouragement,  of  which  1  rejoice  to  believe  there  is 
a  reasonable  prospect,  you  must  be  content  to  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  any  migratory  Yankee  who  can  just  spell 
through  an  English  book,  and,  perhaps,  sign  his  own  name 
with  difficulty.  You  will  doubtless  think  1  am  holding 
out  a  strange  sort  of  inducement  to  come  out  as  teachers  ; 
but  I  wish  to  show  you  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  I 
know  that,  if  you  can  endure  your  situation  at  home,  you 
will  not  be  easily  frightened  here.  Let  me  suppose  that 
you  have  forty  scholars  where  you  are,  and  that  their  fees 
average  5s.  each  per  quarter,  which  is  above  the  truth  ;  at 
this  rate  your  income  will  be  £10  per  quarter  ;  from  which 
deduct  at  least  £4  for  board  and  washing — leaving  only 
£6  per  quarter  as  your  remuneration  for  sacrificing  vour 
health  and  happiness  in  the  service  of  a  thankless  public. 
Now,  as  I  wish  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  exaggera- 
tion, I  shall  suppose  a  school  here  with  thirty  scholars, 
though,  from  the  scarcity  of  schools  in  the  province,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  a  smaller  number  than  in  Scot- 
land.    Thirty  scholars,  at  If  dollars  per  quarter,  wilL 
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amount  to  £13  2s.  6d.  ;  to  which  add  the  government  al- 
lowance, £3  2s.  6d.  :  thus  you  have  £16  5s.  instead  of  £6 
per  quarter  ;  for,  you  will  observe,  you  board  and  lodge  at 
the  expense  of  your  employers.  You  may,  perhaps,  have 
to  move  about  from  house  to  house  for  your  board,  which 
is  not  the  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world  ;  but  there  is 
one  consolation,  you  will  be  well  fed  and  well  lodged  in 
every  one  of  them.  This,  I  acknowledge,  is  no  great  en- 
couragement ;  but  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
every  avenue  to  better  situations  is  not  blocked  up  with 
applicants,  as  with  you,  and  that,  if  you  do  save  a  few 
pounds  in  time,  which,  from  the  economical  habits  you 
have  acquired  ex  necessitate,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
doing,  these  few  pounds,  being  laid  out  on  a  lot  of  land, 
will  eventually  make  you  independent.  When  these,  I 
say,  and  the  state  of  utter  hopelessness  in  which  so  many 
of  you  are  placed  at  home,  are  taken  into  consideration, 
the  balance,  I  think,  w^ill  be  found  in  favour  of  Canada. 
If  you  are  teachers  from  choice,  which  few  are,  there  are 
many  better  chances  in  that  line  than  such  as  I  have  quot- 
ed— village  schools,  select  schools,  such  as  I  now  teach, 
&c.  If  3^ou  are  worth  a  good  situation,  you  have  a  chance  of 
being  found  out  in  Canada,  and  this  you  have  not  at  home. 
I  repeat  that  your  parish  schools  and  kirks  in  reversion  are 
a  fond  delusion.  I  have  hitherto  treated  only  of  a  teacher's 
probable  emoluments  here  ;  but  it  will  be  well,  at  the  same 
time,  to  warn  you  that  you  must  not  come  to  America 
with  any  of  your  aristocratical  notions  of  your  supremacy 
ex  cathedra.  You  will  not  find  the  same  deference  and  sub- 
ordination here  that  you  have  been  accustomed  to.  A 
little  urchin,  scarcely  out  of  leading  strings,*'  will  bandy 
words  with  you  till  you  are  tired,  you  must  just  pocket 
these  things.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  never  teach  more, 
if  I  had  done  with  my  present  school ;  but  I  think  a  man 
might  do  worse  than  try  it  for  a  short  time,  till  he  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  and  find  some  more  pleasant  oc- 
cupation, especially  as  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
getting  employment  in  that  way. 

To  conclude  this  long  letter,  I  do  think  that  any  man 
of  sound  body  and  active  mind,  cannot  fail  of  obtaining 
a  decent  competence  in  Canada,  if  he  is  industrious  and 
sober  ;  but  let  none  of  your  effeminate  nick-nack  sort  of 
gentry,  with  undisciplined  minds,  that  shrink  from  every 
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little  difficulty  that  comes  between  the  '*  wind  and  their 
nobility" — let  none  of  your  people  with  barometrical 
constitutions,  who  take  headaches  in  hot  weather  and 
shiver  in  a  northeaster — in  short,  let  none  who  are  not 
prepared  to  ride  rough  shod  over  every  obstacle,  think  of 
coming  out  to  this  country ;  their  proper  destiny  is  to  stay 
at  home  and  starve.  Let  no  one,  however,  identify 
Canada  with  the  paradise  that  some  people,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  have  represented  it  to  be.  It  is  a 
part  of  that  every- day  world,  through  the  thorns  and 
briars  of  which  it  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  push  his  way 
to  a  better  and  more  **  abiding  city."  And  such  as  it  is, 
let  no  one  imagine  that  he  has  just  to  leap  over  the 
Atlantic  and  immediately  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  comforts  that  it  affords.  He  has  a  painful  ordeal  of 
anxiety,  weariness,  and  despondency,  to  pass  through, 
besides  the  more  tangible  difficulties  in  the  shape  of  peril 
by  flood  and  field/'  fatigue,  and  very  probably  sick- 
ness, before  he  find  himself  at  home  in  the  far  west.'' 
I  believe  I  wrote  something  incorrect  about  the  Canada 

banks  to  Mr.  ,  on  a  former  occasion.    I  have  since 

learned  that  they  pay  no  interest,  or  very  little,  on  de- 
posits ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  known  to  you.  With  re- 
gard to  the  rates  of  interest,  however,  in  private  business, 
I  was  right.  Having  hitherto  kept  no  copy  of  any  letter 
sent  to  Scotland,  it  is  very  probable  that  I  have  here  re- 
peated some  things  that  I  had  formerly  stated  in  writing 

to  Mr.  ,  but  you  can  remedy  this  in  making  your 

extracts.     Mr.  asks  if  he  could  provide  himself 

with  a  dinner  in  the  woods  with  his  gun  ;  there  is  plenty 

of  game  and  no  game  laws.    Tell  Mr  to  write  by 

New   York ;   compliments  to    him   and  Mrs.   . 

Have  the  goodness  to  let  me  hear  how  you  get  on  with 
your  projected  publication.  I  shall  at  all  times  be  happy 
to  hear  from  you  and  to  assist  you  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability.    Tell  Mr.  «  to  send  me  a  Montrose  Review. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your's  very  truly, 
(Signed)  GEORGE  MENZIES. 

To  Mr.  Mathison,  Bookseller, 
Aberdeen. 
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(From  the  same  to  a  friend  in  Aberd^n.) 

Chippawa,  28th  June,  1834. 

Chippawa  is  a  pleasant  and  busy  little  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  of  that  name.  Three  or  four  steam- 
boats sail  every  week  from  the  port  for  the  far  west," 
and  one  sails  daily  for  Buffalo  city.  New  York  State. 
The  scene  of  my  labours  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
majestic  Niagara,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  cele- 
brated falls  of  that  name,  the  which.  I  need  not  attempt  to 
describe  as  much  abler  pens  than  mine  have  failed  in  con- 
veying* an  adequate  idea  of  the  terrible  grandeur  of  this 
wonder  of  the  western  world.  The  town  of  Niagara  is  a 
delightful  little  place  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario. — 
Is  it  advisable  or  otherwise  to  emigrate  to  Canada  ?  Is  the  con- 
stantly recurring  question  with  people  in  the  old  country,  or 

home,'*  as  it  is  affectionately  called  in  Canada.  Now,  to 
this  question,  as  might  be  expected,  very  opposite  an- 
swers have  been  given.  I  have  studied  it  with  minute 
attention  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  few  I  believe,  without 
the  advantage  of  longer  time,  have  the  means  of  coming 
to  a  more  unprejudiced  opinion  on  the  subject  than  my- 
self: having  experienced  neither  of  the  extremes  of 
fortune,  and  associated  with  all  kinds  of  settlers  old  and 
new,  French,  Dutch,  Swiss,  Yankees,  Scotch,  English, 
and  Irish.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  and  apart  from 
any  personal  considerations,  though  I  have  assuredly  no 
reason  to  regret  coming  out  to  this  country,  enjoying  as  I 
do,  three  times  the  amount  of  income  I  ever  received  in 
Scotland,  and  judging  solely  by  what  I  have  observed  in 
the  general  condition  of  the  people,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  meeting  this  interesting  question  with  a  most  decided 
affirmative.  There  are,  it  is  true,  difficulties  in  almost 
every  case  to  be  overcome,  before  obtaining  a  settlement, 
of  which  the  emigrant,  when  he  embarks  for  the  new 
world,  can  have  but  a  very  faint  idea.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  person  under  six  months  in  the  country  who  did  not 
most  deeply  regret  having  made  the  experiment ;  on  the 
other  hand,  however,  I  have  the  firmest  conviction  that  if 
you  were  to  poll  Upper  Canada  from  end  to  end  you  would 
not  find  one  person  in  a  hundred,  who  has  been  a  year 
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or  two  in  it,  that  would  voluntarily  leave  it  to  take  his 
chance  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  by  industry  in  Britain. 
How,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  there  is  abundance 
of  employment  here  and  liberal  remuneration  for  every 
kind  of  industry.    Common  labourers  receive  in  winter 
ten  dollars,  and  in  summer  from  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars 
a  month  with  board  and  lodging,  and  such  board  too,  its 
equal  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy  of  Britain  ; 
mechanics  earn  from  sixteen  to  thirty  dollars  a  month, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  employment  or  professional 
skill.    Clothing,  indeed,  is  very  dear,  but  when  the  ne- 
cessity of  wearing  coarser  clothes  in  winter  and  lighter  in 
summer  than  are  commonly  worn  in  the  old  country,  and 
the  consequent  saving  of  dress-clothes  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year,  are  taken  into  account,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  difference  of  expense  is  upon  the  whole  so  very 
great.    To  a  man  possessing  a  few  hundreds  of  capital 
and  a  common  share  of  prudence  and  enterprise,  I  say 
emigration  to  this  country  holds  out  the  most  certain  pros- 
pect of  success.    Even  the  interest  of  a  small  capital  is 
sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  take  time  to  look  about  him 
for  some  more  profitable  investment  for  his  money.  Six 
per  cent,  is  the  usual  or  legal  interest,  but  owing  to  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  circulating  medium,  an  evil  by  the 
by,  which  is  becoming  every  year  less  felt,  interest  to 
the  amount  of  18,  20,  and  even  30  and  40  per  cent,  is  not 
unfrequently  obtained.    Land  is  undoubtedly  the  safest 
investment  for  money,  and  will  ultimately  be  the  most 
advantageous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  every  year  rising  in  value. 
A  man  of  small  capital,  however,  may  readily,  and  in  a 
short  time,  realize  a  fortune,  by  becoming  merchant  in  a 
new  and  improving  settlement,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  what  is  called  here  the     far  west.'*    In  one  word,  if  a 
man  who  has  health  on  his  side,  whether  he  possess  money 
or  not,  when  he  arrives  in  Upper  Canada,  does  not  succeed 
better  than  he  could  possibly  do  in  Britain,  it  must  be  his 
own  fault.    No  one  can  believe    this  when  newly  come 
out,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  Those  who  return  with  un- 
favourable accounts  of  this  country  know  nothing  about  it. 
Many  of  them  have  scarcely  been  ten  miles  from  Quebec  ; 
and  no  man  who  has  been  in  Lower  Canada  only,  can 
have  a  very  exalted  idea  of  America,  though  even  that 
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province  is  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement,  and  not 
the  less  sure  that  it  is  slow.  You  no  doubt  have  heard 
conflicting  accounts  concerning  the  healthiness  of  this 
climate.  I  shall,  therefore,  tell  you  the  truth  as  far  as  I 
know.  From  my  own  experience  (although  an  individual 
example  is  by  no  means  a  criterion  to  go  by),  I  give  it  the 
preference  to  that  of  the  old  country,  as  I  have  been  much 
more  healthy  since  I  came  to  America,  than  I  ever  was  in 
my  life  before. 

Apples  and  peaches  are  as  common  here  as  potatoes  are 
in  Scotland,  and  more  so  than  the  latter  are  here.  Fruit 
is  considered  a  necessary  of  life,  while  potatoes  are  not. 
We  have  pickles,  sallads,  &c.  besides,  and,  in  short,  every 
delicacy  of  this  sort  that  the  richest  in  Britain  can  afford. 
Once  more  I  repeat  that  no  man  needs  to  fear  for  getting 
on  in  this  country,  but  those  who  are  prospering  at  home 
should  not  rashly  forego  their  present  advantages  for  any 
contingency  however  probable. 


(Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  a  Joiner  who  left  Aberdeen  in  the  Spring  of  1834,  to  a 
Friend  there,  dated  Buffalo,  15th  December,  1834.) 

[After  stating  the  difficulty  which  he  and  some  fellow-workmen  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  employment  on  their  first  landing,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  arrived  rather  before  the  time  when  workmen  of 
their  description  are  usually  required,  that  is,  before  the  building 
season  commences,  the  writer  proceeds  as  follows.] 

At  Chippawa  I  received  employment  for  seventeen  weeks 
and  three  days,  and  my  wages  were  £19  12s.  6d.  (Halifax 
currency)  equal  to  about  £  1 7  1 6s.  9d.  sterling,  besidesboard- 
ing.  My  employer  offeredme  5s.  (Halifax)  per  day,  if  I  would 
stop  with  him  two  months  longer ;  but  as  this  would  have 
probably  thrown  me  out  of  employment  during  the  worst 
season  of  the  year,  I  declined  the  offer.  I  came  to  this 
place  and  was  immediately  engaged  for  £1  10s.  8^d.  ster- 
ling per  week.  I  pay  two  dollars  for  my  board,  and  four 
cents  for  washing  a  shirt.  The  standard  wages  in  the  summer 
are  about  33s.  5d.  sterling  per  week.  Some  workmen  get 
more,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  after  the 
beginning  of  June,  which  is  the  best  time  to  land  here,  as 
work  does  not  commence  earlier.    Money  laid  out  upon  a 
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house  here  would  be  repaid  with  good  interest  in  six  or 
seven  years.    Indeed,  by  speculating,  some  have  tripled 
their  money  since  this  time  last  year.     Mechanics  who 
take  farms,  seldom  in  the  outset  work  them  themselves  ; 
but  employ  labourers,  whose  wages  are  far  less  than  their 
own.    Servants  and  labourers'  wages  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars  per  month,  and  board ;  and  in  harvest,  one  dollar 
per  day  and  board.    Apprentices'  wages  are  as  high  here 
as  farm  servants  in  Scotland.    They  receive  about  £10  5s. 
per  annum,  and  board  for  three  years — sit  at  same  tables 
with  their  masters,  where  they  receive  tea  three  times 
a-day,  and  flesh  equally  often ;  besides  apple  tarts,  sauces, 
pies  and  puddings  of  every  description.    One  great  cause 
of  the  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  country- 
men, is  their  intemperance,  for  the  prevalence  of  which 
vice  there  is  unfortunately  too  much  encouragement  af- 
forded, by  the  cheapness  of  whisky,  which  can  be  purchas- 
ed so  low  as  4^d.  a-bottle.    No  industrious  man  can  pos- 
sibly fail  in  making  a  livelihood.    Persons  from  the  old 
country  obtain  employment  more  readily  than  Ya?ikees, 
who  are  considered  fickle  and  unsteady.    I  would  advise 
those  of  my  countrymen,  who  intend  coming  here  in  the 
spring,  to  come  to  New  York,  and  from  thence  to  this  by-^f" 
the  Erie  Canal.  I  would  recommend  this,  although  it  costs 
a  little  more,  because  the  one  passage  is  more  agreeable 
than  the  other,  and  because  you  will  avoid  rolling  among 
the  ice  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other 
dangers  arising  from  the  wearisome  passage  by  Lower 
Canada.    The  New  York  boats  are  all  covered  over,  and 
contain  comfortable  carpeted  rooms ;  the  passage-money 
is  only  1  cent  per  mile  without,  and  1|  cents  v/ith  victuals. 
You  can  get,  in  short,  from  New  York  to  this  for  6  dollars. 
I  paid  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  7s.  6d.,  from  Montreal 
to  Kingston,  29s.  8d.,  from  Kingston  to  Toronto,  12s.  6d., 
from  Toronto  to  Niagara,  5s.,  from  Niagara  to  Chippawa, 
with  a  team  for  our  luggage,  3f  dollars,  and  from  Chippa- 
wa to  Buffalo,  f  ths  of  a  dollar.    From  this  place  there  is 
every  facility  for  travelling  to  any  part  of  the  States  or 
Canada.    But  Buffalo  is  considered  the  best  place  for 
building  at  present. 

Bring  a  spirit  level  with  you,  as  those  to  be  had  here 
are  of  a  very  inferior  description,  and  charged  high.  The 
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climate  is  not  so  unhealthy  as  I  have  heard  it  reported  to 
be.  I  have  only  seen  a  little  girl  and  a  negro  ill  of  the 
ague  all  the  time  I  have  been  here.  *  *  Tea  and  flour 
are  cheap.  Beef  3  cents  per  lb.  A  good  cow  can  be  got 
for  £4  10s.  to  £5,  and  her  feeding  will  cost  only  6^d. 
per  week.  Cattle  are  cheaper  here  than  in  Canada,  where 
a  considerable  number  are  sent,  and  sold  to  good  account. 
Servant  girls  get  4,  4^,  and  5  dollars  per  month,  and  are 
not  required  to  do  out- door  work.  The  cows  are  all  milk- 
ed and  tended  by  male  servants  kept  for  the  purpose. 
Families  coming  here  should  bring  female  servants  along 
with  them.  ^      *      h«      Amongst  your  provisions 

for  the  voyage,  bring  sowen  sids,  and  tea  instead  of  coffee. 
Bring  also  some  wheaten  loaves,  all  which  you  will  find 
of  much  use.  Families  should  bring  live  fowls,  which  will 
be  allowed  to  be  placed  in  coops  upon  deck.  If  you  bring 
linen  shirts  for  sale,  you  will  double  your  money  here. 

*  *  ^  A  plasterer  bought  a  piece  of  land 
last  week,  and  the  day  after  he  got  his  writings,  he  was 
offered  150  dollars  of  profit,  which  he  refused. 


(Extracts  of  Letters  written  by  a  gentleman  from  Scotland.) 

New  York,  September,  1832. 

Every  body  thrives  here  who  deserves  to  thrive.  With 
regard  to  the  expense  of  living — the  first  month  I  board- 
ed at  13s.  and  now  have  a  good  room  and  bed,  with  cook- 
ing, for  2s.  6d.  per  week.  I  have  no  trouble  and  am  very 
w^ell  served.  I  have  lived  well,  and  the  first  month  has 
only  cost  me  12s.  or  3s.  per  week,  for  which  I  had  tea, 
coffee,  apple  tarts,  rice  pudding,  sweet  milk,  and  good 
bread,  &c.  Best  tea  costs  only  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  lb. ; 
sugar,  4d.  to  5d. ;  coffee,  lOd. ;  rice,  2d. ;  beef,  2|d.  and 
3d.  per  lb.  and  so  of  the  rest.  Any  man  who  has  his 
health,  and  is  not  a  drunkard,  may  live  respectably  and  in- 
dependently here.  The  climate  I  like  very  well,  and  al- 
though the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  rather  op- 
pressive, the  mornings  and  evenings  are  delightful. 

The  disadvantages  here  are  these  ;  a  good  many  get 
homesick  from  every  thing  being  new  to  them,  and  es- 
pecially those  who  have  never  left  home  before — then  they 
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may  reckon  on  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  less  life,  as  here  they 
sooner  attain  maturity  and  sooner  decay — and,  in  the  next 
place,  there  is  some  jealousy  and  suspicion  shown  by  the 
natives  to  strangers  until  they  are  known,  and  no  wonder, 
as  every  scoundrel  who  has  done  a  dirty  action  comes  here 
to  get  himself  whitewashed.  Some  people  are  sadly 
puzzled  to  know  what  liberty  means ;  an  Irishman  who 
came  out  with  us  gave  a  custom-house  officer  across  the 
shins  because  he  would  not  stand  out  of  his  way.  Paddy 
got  two  months  in  the  penitentiary,  and  swore  they  had 
damned  hard  laws,  and  he  had  more  liberty  at  home,  where 
thev  could  knock  one  another  down  and  no  more  about  it. 
A  good  many  young  Englishmen  have  returned  home  who 
came  out  this  spring,  and  the  reason  they  gave  was,  they 
could  get  no  fun,  no  wakes  nor  fairs — now  the  Yankees  are 
a  sedate  reflecting  people,  and  will  not  join  in  their  up- 
roarious jollity.  In  short,  man,  although  a  reasoning 
animal,  is  still  a  most  unreasonable  one. 

I  have  not  repented  of  coming  here  for  one  moment, 
and,  indeed,  regret  that  I  was  so  long  in  coming.  I  am 
glad  that  I  did  not  settle  in  Scotland,  for  one's  prospects 
of  success  there  are  greatly  limited.  This  is  a  country  of 
hope,  and  the  other  of  fear,  for  the  future. 


(From  the  same  person,  after  he  had  been  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Union,  in  the  capacity  of  Land  Surveyor.) 

Michigan  Territory,  Gull  Prairie, 
10th  June,  1833. 

Since  I  last  wrote  you  from  New  York,  I  have  travelled 
west  into  the  country  nearly  1000  miles.  When  I  left 
New  York,  I  had  no  intention  of  coming  here,  but  having 
heard  so  much  about  it,  I  came  to  see  the  country,  and 
find  it  the  finest,  richest,  and  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
seen;  composed  of  a  fine,  rich,  and  easily  cultivated  soil, 
with  a  fine,  mild,  healthy  climate.  These  words  are  a 
high  recommendation,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  exagger- 
ated, as  all  who  have  come  here  are  unanimous  in  these 
sentiments. 

There  is  at  present  a  strong  current  of  emigration  setting 
in  from  all  the  Eastern  States  towards  this  and  the  very 
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iirst  settlers  came  here  only  three  years  ago,  and  purchased 
their  land  at  5s.  3d.  per  acre,  or  100  dollars  for  80  acres ; 
they  can  now  get  800  dollars ;  and  many  have  cleared  at 
the  rate  of  200  per  cent.  There  is  still  beautiful  land  with 
mill  sites,  &c.  which  can  be  had  at  government  prices, 
and  a  part  of  the  territory  only  comes  into  the  market  next 
fall.  Now,  you  know,  that  I  am  not  a  speculator,  but  the 
temptation  is  so  great  that  I  wish  you  to  send  me  all  the 
money  you  can  spare,  as  I  hope,  at  least,  to  double  it  soon, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  risk  in  purchasing  good 
land  at  5s.  3d.  per  acre,  which  can  raise  from  25  to  40 
bushels  of  wheat  to  an  acre,  and  which  would  sell  in  Scot- 
land for  £60  or  £80.  I  am  sorry  that  I  stopt  so  long  in 
New  York;  but  always  thinking  of  coming  home,  I  did 
not  like  to  go  so  far  into  the  country,  as  I  had  an  idea 
that  it  was  a  wild  and  savage  place ;  now,  it  is  in  every 
respect  finer  than  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  nearest  idea 
I  can  remember  is  its  resemblance  to  a  garden  run  wild — 
there  are  fine  running  streams  of  clear  water,  extensive 
meadows,  open  plains,  lakes,  declivities,  and  gentle  slopes. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  bed  of  a  great  lake,  as  it  is 
now  surrounded  by  Lakes  Michigan  on  the  west.  Lake 
Huron  on  the  north,  Lake  Erie  on  the  east,  and  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  on  the  south. 

From  40  to  50  per  cent,  is  here  only  considered  an  or- 
dinary return  on  your  money,  and  the  first  comers  have  the 
best  chance,  as  they  pick  out  all  the  finest,  and  what  is 
called  the  Prairie  Lots — which  are  exceedingly  fertile. 

8th  July,  1833. 

I  have  now  bought  a  very  beautiful  farm  of  160  acres, 
at  three  dollars  an  acre,  being  at  second-hand,  and  some- 
what dearer  on  that  account.  There  is  a  little  river  runs 
through  one  corner  of  it,  and  the  Kalamazoo  river  runs 
within  one  mile  of  it ;  it  is  covered  with  scattered  trees, 
like  a  gentleman's  park,  and  there  is  an  encampment  of 
Indians  upon  it,  but  they  will  leave  it  this  fall.  The  In- 
dians always  picked  out  the  finest  part  of  the  country  for 
their  encampments — they  are  very  harmless,  and  you  can 
buy  as  much  venison  from  them  as  you  want,  for  about 
one  halfpenny  or  a  penny  per  pound. 

I  am  just  returned  from  a  journey  of  seventeen  days 
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through  this  country,  and  into  the  Illinois  State,  to  Chi- 
cago, across  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  a  most  beautiful  lake, 
and  good  for  navigation. 

You  can  tell  Mr.  that  he  could  have  one  hundred 

square  miles  of  excellent  pasture-land  for  his  stock  with- 
out paying  one  cent.  But  I  would  not  advise  any  body  lo 
come  here  unless  they  are  discontented,  or  unfortunate,  or 
unhappy  at  home,  then  they  have  some  chance  of  happi- 
ness here;  but  the  change  of  manners  and  circumstances 
are  so  great  that  very  few  idle  people,  or  in  easy  circum- 
stances, come  to  America  but  they  regret  having  left  their 
own  country.  Remember  that  a  stout  labouring  man  is  a 
greater  and  a  more  useful  person  here  than  a  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  that  a  Lady  or  Gentleman  cannot  subsist  as 
such,  nor  are  they  tolerated — all  have  to  do  something 
useful  for  their  living,  yet  all  here  are  as  civilized,  as 
**  smart/'  and  as  intelligent  as  you  will  find  in  any  part  of 
Scotland  or  England,  and  it  is  a  very  incorrect  idea  to 
suppose  that  because  the  country  is  new,  the  inhabitants 
are  barbarous.  Many  a  poor  man  in  Scotland  would  be 
glad  to  be  here.  He  could  make  himself  independent  in  two 
or  three  vears,  by  no  more  labour  than  be  uses  to  gain  his 
daily  bread. 

Tell  Mr.    that  his  ideas  upon  the  cultivation 

of  the  fine  arts  here,  is  ail  a  delusion  ;  the  only  arts  culti- 
vated here  are  these,  to  make  money,  and  to  people  the 
earth  as  fast  as  possiblco  If  you  possess  the  craft  of  making 
a  bargain,  and  handling  an  axe  w^th  address,  you  may  get 
along. 


(From  the  Same.)  ^ 

State  of  Michigan,  Gull  Prairie^ 
28th  January,  1834. 

I  have  this  day  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  October, 
and  have  this  moment  finished  reading  it.  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  answer  all  your  questions  satisfactorily.  As  to  wild 
Indians,  bears,  tigers,  horrid  flies,  eagles,  &c.  your  notions 
are  utterly  and  truly  visionary.  For  all  that  I  have  travel- 
led in  this  country,  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  more  fright- 
ful than  a  deer  skipping  and  bounding  through  the  forest, 
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and  turning  again  to  take  a  look  of  you.  The  Indians  are 
a  harmless  and  gentle  race  of  beings,  with  as  much  natural 
politeness,  civility,  and  honour,  as  your  highlanders  ;  and 
1  have  not  heard  of  one  single  crime  they  have  committed, 
although  they  have  received  great  injuries.  However, 
they  are  to  leave  this  country  this  present  year,  they  hav- 
ing sold  all  their  lands  ;  for  which  I  am  more  sorry  than 
otherwise.  There  is  no  more  real  cause  of  fear  in  this 
country  than  in  the  one  you  are  in.  As  to  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  people  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  shall 
describe  them  as  truly  and  impartially  as  I  can.  First, 
then,  to  begin  with  the  females — their  condition  is  decid- 
edly preferable  to  that  of  the  same  class  in  your  country  ; 
their  constitutions  in  general  more  delicate  ;  they  are  not 
allowed  to  do  any  drudgery-work — their  wood  is  chopped, 
their  water  drawn,  their  cows  milked,  by  the  men.  They 
are  polite,  without  affectation;  homely,  without  coarseness; 
friendly  and  fond  of  visiting,  without  being  intrusive  ;  and 
all  tolerably  well  educated.  As  for  female  servants,  there 
are  none.  Every  one  expects  and  can  command  the  treat- 
ment of  an  equal ;  but  there  are  always  young  girls  who 
will  hire  out,  for  a  few  months,  in  case  of  sickness,  &c. ; 
and  the  neighbours  are  very  friendly  in  such  cases.  The 
wives  of  farmers  in  America  are  decidedly  more  cleanly  ; 
possess  more  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life;  have 
fewer  anxieties  ;  and  a  mother  can  see  her  children  receive 
a  good  useful  education,  learning  to  be  active  and  useful  to 
their  parents,  without  the  least  anxiety  for  their  future 
welfare  and  independence,  and  may  ultimately  see  them 
comfortably  settled  around  them. 

Here  you  throw  aside  a  load  of  pride  (which  you  have 
no  idea  of  the  burden  of  until  you  get  quit  of  it)  and  that 
eager  desire  to  rise  in  the  world  and  to  associate  with 
higher  company,  to  get  clear  of  which,  I  say,  is  a  world  of 
heart's-ease  ;  and  that  fear  for  the  future,  unfortunately  so 
common  in  your  country,  is  never  felt. 

Another  subject  of  no  less  importance  is,  this  is  decid- 
edly a  temperance  neighbourhood,  where  the  use  of  all 
stimulating  and  intoxicating  liquors  are  excluded.  Tem- 
perance Societies  and  Temperance  Newspapers  are  spread- 
ing like  wildfire. 

This  settlement  is  farthest  advanced  of  any  towards 
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Lake  Michigan  (which  lies  thirty  miles  west).  Last  year, 
about  this  time,  there  was  only  one  house  upon  the  plain ; 
there  are  now  fifteen,  and  other  fifteen  four  miles  farther 
down  the  river.  Of  these  thirty  families,  five  are  doctors, 
one  of  whom  gets  his  living  by  teaching  a  school ;  one  by 
making  shingles  or  slates  of  wood  ;  one  by  carpentering  ; 
and  one  by  farming.  After  this  do  not  say  that  educated 
men  are  scarce  in  America. 

From  the  description  you  give  of  Stuart's  book,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  candid  and  just.  But  no  words  can 
convey  perfectly  new  ideas  to  the  mind,  unless  there  is 
something  similar  to  compare  them  with  ;  hence  you  must 
be  subject  to  many  delusions,  which  experience  itself  can 
only  drive  away. 

I  here  enjoy  better  health  than  ever  I  did  in  Scotland. 
I  can  eat  twice  as  much  food,  with  an  excellent  appetite, 
and  can  have  abundance  of  every  thing  that  is  excellent 
and  wholesome,  and  much  that  you  cannot  afford  to  pro- 
cure in  your  country  ;  and  all  it  costs  is  a  little  labour, 
which  is  necessary  for  your  health,  and  makes  you  enjoy  it. 
1  have  ten  acres  of  strawberries  growing  wild  upon  my 
farm,  and  five  acres  of  hazel  nuts  ;  we  have  also  black- 
berries, cranberries,  plums,  &c.,  all  growing:  wild,  and  will 
have  apples,  peaches,  &c.  &c.  as  soon  as  we  have  time  to 
rear  them.  We  have  pumpkins  to  make  pies,  and  water 
melons,  musk  melons,  cucumbers,  and  squashes,  all  delight- 
ful and  agreeable  food,  and  all  growing  in  abundance.  In 
fact,  we  want  for  nothing  that  the  heart  of  man  can  desire, 
excepting  that  the  pigs  and  turkies  do  not  run  about  ready 
cooked,  crying,  '*  Who'll  eat!"  In  all  my  travels,  how- 
ever, I  have  not  seen  any  gold  growing  upon  trees,  but 
very  little,  indeed,  anywhere,  and  that  difficult  to  be  got  at. 
To  all  lovers  of  gold  and  silver,  of  fine  clothes,  and  high 
pretensions,  who  expect  to  make  fortunes,  and  drive  their 
carriage,  have  servants  in  waiting,  and  their  neighbours 
take  ofi?"  their  hats  to  them,  I  say,  once  for  all,  keep  away, 
far  away  from  America  and  Americans.    If  you  wish  to 


*  "  Medical  g^entlemen  generally  secure  a  decent  livelihood,  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  seldom  make  money.  The  climate  of  British  America 
is  too  salubrious  for  doctors  to  realise  fortunes*^"* — Macgrigor, 
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enjoy  equality,  social  and  intelligent  neighbours,  with  inde- 
pendence from  all  supercilious  andbrow-beating  superiors — 
independence  from  cares  and  poverty,  I  would  say,  come 
here. 

I  will  here  enumerate  all  the  evils  you  will  have  to  en- 
counter. There  is,  first,  your  sea  voyage,  then  the  expense 
of  travelling  and  the  occupations  you  will  perhaps  think 
mean  for  six  months  or  so  ;  then  there  are  mosquitoes  or 
midges  for  some  time  in  summer  and  during  very  fine 
weather ;  then  there  is  fever,  ague,  and  boils,  caused  by 
change  of  climate.  I  did  not  feel  the  heat  at  all  oppressive 
last  summer,  and  the  winter  is  not  severe  ;  upon  the  whole, 
1  prefer  the  climate  to  yours. 

Mrs.  Trollope's  book  gives  merely  a  caricatured  likeness 
of  the  qualities  most  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  writer. 
They  are  about  as  true  as  those  the  English  used  to  enter- 
tain of  the  Scotch,  i.  e.  that  they  were  all  starved,  had  the 
itch,  and  v/ere  all  sycophants,  &c. 

You  are  afraid  of  this  country  being  swampy  ;  now  it  is 
as  dry  and  clean  as  a  garden,  and  literally  without  dubs. 
You  wish  me  to  draw  a  comparison  betwixt  the  Aber- 
donians  and  Americans.  Ask  a  Hottentot,  an  Esquimaux, 
or  a  Russian,  which  manners  he  prefers — he  will  say,  that 
of  his  own  country,  until  he  gets  accustomed  to  another. 
There  are  not  ten  men  in  America  but  wnll  cheat  you  if 
they  can — that  is  to  say,  they  w^ill  endeavour  to  have  the 
best  side  of  the  bargain  ;  and  where  their  interest  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  not  believe  one  word  they  say,  nor  trust 
one  particle  to  their  honour. 

You  think  the  manners  of  the  people  coarse,  rude,  al- 
ways spitting  and  chewing  tobacco,  &c.  Now,  I  pronounce 
them  much  more  refined,  cleanly  and  comfortable  in  their 
ways  and  habits  of  life,  than  either  the  Scotch,  English, 
or  Irish,  taken  as  a  body.  I  say  you  will  find  them  such, 
possessing  abundance  of  good  land,  a  good  climate,  good 
laws,  good  government,  no  public  debt,  no  nobility  nor 
titled  paupers — universal  education,  and  an  aptitude  to 
improve  by  every  new  invention,  unfettered  by  ancient  pre- 
judices, active  and  industrious,  and  having  a  high  regard 
for  the  female  sex.  I  grant  that  Mrs.  Trollope  could  not 
see  this.  The  Americans  are  jealous  of,  stubborn  and 
sulky  to  such  people,  because  they  think  that  they  expect 
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a  deference  which  they  are  not  entitled  to,  and  which  they 
do  not  give.  If  you  want  to  ride,  or  be  rode  upon,  stop 
in  Europe.  If  you  wish  equality  and  independence,  you 
will  find  them  here  ;  but  recollect  that  all  others  are  inde- 
pendent as  well  as  you. 


(Extracts  of  Letters  from  a  Millwright  who  left  Aberdeen  in  1832.) 

ZORRA,  U.  C.  21st  January,  1833. 

Dear  Brother, — I  have  delayed  so  long  in  writing  you 
that  I  might  be  better  able  to  say  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  advisable  for  you  to  follow  me  to  this  distant  land,  and 
this,  I  assure  you,  is  a  question  which  is  by  no  means  so 
easy  to  be  answered  as  some  may  be  ready  to  suppose.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  judiciously  answered  in  a  very  short 
time.  Moreover,  I  feel  as  a  bird  liberated  from  its  cage, 
having  been  pent  up  by  myself  in  a  dark  cell  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  true,  I  enjoyed  for  perhaps  a  few  hours  in  a 
week  the  privilege  of  more  refined  and  select  society  than 
I  can  have  in  Zorra,  but  notwithstanding  of  this,  so  much 
do  I  prefer  liberty  to  confinement,  that  I  would  on  almost 
no  account  exchange  my  present  for  my  former  situation  ; 
and  I  assure  you,  every  thing  in  it  is  not  smooth,  easy,  and 
agreeable  as  yet,  but  I  hold  fast  the  hope  that  it 'will  be 
increasingly  so.  This  is  a  salubrious  climate,  nothing  be- 
yond some  boils  and  sores  of  that  nature,  has,  ever  since 
we  came  here,  been  the  matter  with  any  of  us.  This  is  a 
mercy  for  which  we  ought  to  feel  thankful,  for  many  of 
the  first  settlers  were  deeply  afflicted  with  fever  and  ague 
for  nine,  ten,  or  twelve  months,  during  w'hich  time  they 
were  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  themselves.  I  have  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  about  100  acres,  and  have  got  some  little 
stock  upon  it ;  we  have  got  two  cows,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
a  year- old  steer,  three  sheep  and  a  hog.  Our  cows  have 
been  very  useful,  the  one  gives  us  milk  in  summer,  the 
other  supplies  us  pretty  well  in  winter  ;  our  oxen,  with  a 
waggon,  we  got  the  other  day.  With  such  a  stock  on  a 
farm  of  100  acres,  with  about  thirty  acres  cleared,  we  get 
on  very  comfortably.  In  a  new  settlement  as  this  is,  far 
removed  from  market,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  raise  money ; 
but,  in  this  respect,  there  is  a  prospect  of  improvement. 
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Now,  as  to  the  important  question,  shall  I  advise  you  to 
follow  us  ?  Were  I  to  consult  merely  my  own  feelings 
and  comfort,  I  should  say  without  hesitation — come,  come, 
every  one  of  you — come  as  soon  as  possible.  Here,  with 
hard  labour  and  industry,  after  three  or  four  years,  you 
might  find  yourself  in  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  at  least 
50  acres,  which  you  could  call  your  own.  Also  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  cows,  &c.  upon  it,  besides  other  property. 
Judge,  if  such  can  be  the  case  where  you  are.  But  it  can- 
not be  concealed  there  are  difficulties  to  encounter,  and 
privations  to  be  endured,  which  every  one  has  not  resolu- 
tion to  face  or  patience  to  bear ;  these  especially  occur  to 
those  who  have  little  or  iiothing  to  commence  with.  Our  win- 
ter has,  as  yet,  been  just  such  as  yours,  very  moderate. 
For  some  time  we  had  the  frost  perhaps  rather  more  in- 
tense than  you  ever  have  it,  but  it  has  had  no  durability  ; 
it  has  been,  however,  easier  than  usual,  and  the  former  was 
as  much  severer.  The  heat  of  the  last  summer  was  fully 
more  and  of  longer  continuance  than  usual ;  and  I  may 
say  that  I  have  felt  neither  the  heat  of  summer  nor  the 
cold  of  winter  at  all  insufferable ;  nay,  though  both  have 
been  stronger  than  in  Scotland,  I  have  felt  both  more  dis- 
agreeable there ;  how^ever  it  may  be  accounted  for.  We 
have  had  several  slight  storms,  but  none  of  them  have  last- 
ed above  a  week  or  tvfo.  Our  cattle  here  live  in  summer 
by  ranging  the  woods ;  in  winter,  if  scarce  of  fodder,  we 
can  bring  them  through  by  chopping  down  the  maple,  on 
the  tops  of  which  they  seem  to  fare  sumptuously.  Making 
sugar  from  the  maple  tree  is  here  a  principal  source  of 
gain  to  the  settler.  The  sugar  season  begins  generally 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  lasts  about  a  month. 
Some  will  make  from  ten  to  twelve  cwt.  in  a  season,  which 
can  be  sold  for  about  £2  per  cwt. ;  a  good  deal  of  which, 
however,  must  generally  be  taken  in  goods.  Two  months 
hence,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  it,  as 
we  intend  to  make  the  most  we  can  of  it.  It  would  be 
desirable  if  you  could  send  or  bring  some  seeds  ;  an  English 
pint  of  good  potatoe  oats,  barley,  a  few  seeds  of  the  best 
kinds  of  potato,  some  yellow  turnip  seeds,  early  carrots, 
onions,  carraway  seed,  some  greens  and  cabbage  seeds,  a 
few  roots  of  strawberries.  We  have  wild  gooseberries  in 
the  woods,  but  no  garden  gooseberries ;  some  of  them  you 
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could  bring  if  you  come  yourself,  the  others  could  be  pack- 
ed in  a  small  box.  We,  indeed,  want  a  blacksmith  in  this 
settlement,  but,  unless  he  were  able  to  furnish  himself 
with  a  set  of  tools,  and  capable  of  executing  such  work  as 
is  required,  he  would  not  do.  We  pay  Is.  8d.  currency 
for  every  letter  we  send  to  Scotland.  My  trade  I  find  to 
be  very  useful  here,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  it  will  be 
increasingly  so ;  but  much  property  is  not  often  accumula- 
ted here  by  handicrafts ;  chopping  and  farming  are  the 
best  trades  for  a  man  with  a  family.  Chopping  is  pretty 
hard  work,  and  there  is  more  art  in  it  than  one  would  sup- 
pose. 


(From  the  Same.) 

5th  May,  1833. 

I  have  about  eight  acres  in  wheat,  two  in  rye,  and  am 
just  now  preparing  a  piece  of  new  ground,  about  three 
acres,  for  Indian  corn  and  potatoes.  We  have  a  good 
garden,  and  a  good  many  seeds  already  sown  in  it.  Our 
wheat  and  rye  has  already  a  very  promising  appearance. 
How  rapidly  it  grows  !  I  mentioned  in  my  last  that  we 
had  a  pretty  easy  winter  ;  but  it  had  not  then  commenced. 
We  had  not,  however,  very  much  snow,  but  the  frost  was 
for  some  weeks  far  more  intense  than  ever  I  saw  it  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  not,  however,  so  bad  bat  that  I  chopped  se- 
veral trees  every  day  for  browse  to  our  cattle.  The  thaw 
commenced  about  the  20th  of  March,  and  in  a  few  days 
frost  and  snow  entirely  disappeared.  On  the  breaking  up 
of  the  storm  commences  our  sugar  season,  which  was  this 
year  very  short.  We  have,  nevertheless,  made  upv^ards 
of  3  cwt.  of  sugar,  Making  sugar  is  a  very  slavish  work, 
as  it  must  be  driven  night  and  day  when  the  sap  runs, 
which  is  only  in  a  warm  sunny  day,  after  a  frosty  night. 
The  weather  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several  weeks,  truly 
delightful,  warmer  and  more  pleasant  than  I  ever  witness- 
ed it  in  Scotland,  at  the  same,  or  any  other  season  of 
the  year.  I  am  of  the  same  mind  regarding  your  coming 
here  as  when  I  wrote  last ;  I  must,  however,  cut  short. 

We  desire  you  to  send  this  to  •  to  let  them  know 

that  this  is  just  the  place  for  them,  were  it  possible  for 
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them  to  get  transported  hither.  A  stout  man,  with  a  fa- 
mily of  stout  sons  and  daughters,  is  just  the  man,  above 
all  others,  that  should  come  to  Canada.  An  English  sea 
captain  is  just  settled  about  two  miles  from  us  this  spring, 
who  promises  to  make  some  figure  ;  he  is  getting  20  or  30 
acres  chopped  down. 


(From  the  Same.) 

ZoRRA,  20th  January,  1834. 

A  plan  resorted  to  here  by  those  who  are  not  able  to 
get  land  at  first,  is  putting  in  grain  on  shares  with  far- 
mers who  have  more  land  than  they  can  work.    This  being 
the  case  with  me  this  year,  one  of  my  neighbours  puts  in 
two  fields  with  me,  one  of  rye,  of  which  he  does  all  the 
work  except  half  the  harvesting — affords  half  the  seed,  and 
gets  half  the  crop  ;  another  of  peas,  of  which  he  does  all 
the  work,  affords  all  the  seed,  and  gets  2-3ds  the  crop.  I 
know  not  but  I  shall  have  to  work  so  with  some  one  next 
year.    I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  situations  being  found  j 
for  my  sister's  boys  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  what  they  might  * 
get  beyond  food  and  clothing.    It  has  been  a  common 
practice  to  indent  boys  here  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  at 
the  age  of  ten.    They  are  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  dur- 
ing the  time  ;  and  at  the  end  get  some  suits  of  clothes,  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  cow  ;  but  my  sister's  boys  being  further 
advanced,  they  would  of  course  be  engaged  on  other  terms. 
They  will  soon  learn  the  work,  and  soon  be  able  for  it ;  '\ 
and  a  young  man  capable  of  doing  the  work  here  will  ob-  j 
tain  wages  from  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  i 
forty  dollars  a  year.    As  to  my  sister  herself,  I  think  she  I 
might  do  well.    There  is  no  taught  Midwife  here,  nor  in  i 
any  of  the  settlements  round,  as  far  as  I  know  ;  and  one  is  | 
very  much  wished  for,  almost  all  the  women  in  our  settle-  j 
ment  have  been  expressing  a  wish  that  such  a  one  were  I 
here.    The  women  here  are  very  prolific.     She  would  ! 
sometimes  have  a  chance  to  be  employed  in  such  cases  as 
sick-nurse,  as  a  woman  in  that  line  can  scarcely  be  had  ; 

here.    Mrs.  directs  me  to  tell  you  that  she  has  \ 

been  a  great  deal  healthier  here  than  w^hen  in  Aberdeen  ;  j 
and  she  has  had  no  nervous  complaints.    I  have  been  ex-  j 
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tremely  healthy  myself.  My  clothes  that  were  sufficiently 
roomy'for  me  in  Aberdeen  will  scarcely  go  on,  and  yet  I 
have  sweated  a  great  deal  more  since  I  came  here  than 
during  the  last  years  that  I  was  there.  Sometimes  when 
chopping  in  summer,  I  have  taken  off  my  shirt  and  wrung  it, 
and  put  it  on  again  and  chopped  away.  The  boys  also  have 
been  very  healthy.  They  have  not  had  so  much  as  a  bad 
cold.  If  you  come,  bring  all  the  pots,  pans,  kettles,  crooks, 
and  bellowses  you  have  got.  We  regretted  parting  with 
such  things  for  the  trifle  we  got  for  them.  A  pound  weight 
of  whited-brown  ravellings,  or  some  such  sewing  threads, 
will  be  very  useful. 


(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  one  of  the  Government  Agents  in  Upper  Canada 
to  the  Publisher.) 

12th  July,  1833. 

I  have  found  the  expenses  attending  a  first  settlement  in  a 
country  like  this  far  beyond  the  calculations  I  was  led  to 
make,  but  now  I  begin  to  feel  the  benefit  of  my  exertions 
and  outlay.  So  widely  different  are  the  views  and  feelings 
of  humanity  that  I  should  feel  very  cautious  in  giving 
advice  that  may  lead  to  the  pursuit  of  objects  unknown  to 
others ;  but  when  it  is  called  forth  by  those  in  whom  I 
feel  an  interest,  I  will  cheerfully  give  it,  to  the  best  of  my 
information  and  experience,  but  with  the  hope  that  my 
motives  will  be  duly  appreciated.  The  difficulties  attend- 
ing emigration  to  this  country  are  very  great,  and  the  ex- 
penses seriously  heavy  ;  the  first  are  felt,  and  the  other 
increased  in  the  ratio,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  pre- 
vious comforts  and  habits  ;  and  grievous,  vexatious,  and 
merciless,  are  the  impositions  which  attend  the  stranger 
at  every  step  he  takes,  until  he  finally  settles  himself. 
These  impediments  got  over,  as  they  assuredly  can  be  by 
prudence  and  perseverance,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
just  now  a  finer  field  for  the  exertions  of  a  man  with  a 
small  income,  a  labouring  man,  or  a  mechanic,  than  this 
country  lays  open  ;  bat  it  must  be  entered  upon  with  a 
mind  fully  prepared  to  meet  serious  hardships,  and  to  over- 
come them.  The  success  of  a  mechanic  is  not  doubtful, 
unless  he  makes  it  so  by  misconduct,  idleness,  or  intemper- 
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ance.    He  should  not  be  too  impatient,  neither  should  he 
suffer  himself  to  be  tied  down  for  a  high  rate  of  wages  by 
any  combination,  formed  by  those  who  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure independent  of  their  trades,  but  be  satisfied  with  a 
fair  remimerating  price  for  his  labour.    He  will  then  be 
sure  of  work,  and  will  soon  find  that  he  will  be  able  to 
make  his  trade  assist  his  agricultural  pursuits  ;  but  all  his 
exertions  will  be  in  vain  if  he  is  not  a  strictly  sober  man. 
Whisky,  the  poisonous  liquor  of  the  country,  is  sold  very 
cheap,  and  has  been  the  downfall  of  very  many  who  would 
have  succeeded  could  they  have  refrained  from  it.  Flou- 
rishing settlements,  grist  and  saw  mills,  growing  towns 
and  villages  almost  in  every  direction,  with  a  rapidly-in- 
creasing population,   have  considerably  diminished  the 
amount  of  difficulty  felt  by  the  emigrants  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago ;  but  still  there  is  a  very  serious  balance, 
which,  if  lost  sight  of,  would  be  productive  of  much  dis- 
appointment and  probable  misery.     The  old  price  for 
mason's  labour  is  7  s.  6d.  per  diem,  finding  their  own  food. 
It  is  now  down.  I  have  engaged  one  to  rebuild  my  kitchen 
chimney  at  6s.  per  diem.    If  your  friend  should  make  up 
his  mind  to  emigrate,  and  to  bend  his  course  this  way,  I  will 
feel  pleasure  in  rendering  him  all  the  assistance  that  my 
experience  and  advice  can  afford.    Should  the  pursuit  be 
mercantile,  he  would  have  to  proceed  with  extreme  cau- 
tion, and  ought  not  to  come  to  any  precise  determination 
until  he  have  been  here  and  gained  the  information  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  personal  observation.    He  must 
know  the  wants  of  the  people  he  would  supply,  have  some 
knowledge  of  their  character,  and  a  correct  idea  of  the 
mode  in  which  business  of  that  kind  is  conducted  here. 
A  storekeeper  (the  general  term  used  here)  makes  a  great 
deal  of  money,  but  failure  frequently  attends  him.  He 
who  has  capital  of  his  own  to  commence  with,  will,  of 
course,  stand  a  better  chance  than  he  who  has  to  speculate 
upon  goods  sent  by  others.    A  person  in  whom  I  was  in- 
terested arrived  here  a  year  or  two  back  with  capital,  and 
has  entered  upon  storekeeping,  I  think,  successfully.  When 
I  knew  what  his  intentions  were,  I  was  induced  to  make 
inquiry  of  persons  residing  at  Montreal,  in  whose  know- 
ledge, judgment,  and  integrity,  I  could  place  the  firmest 
reliance.    I  found  that,  to  establish  a  store  in  this  pro- 
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vince,  it  would  require  at  least  one  thousand  pounds  cur- 
rency, great  caution  in  making  suitable  selections,  and  a 
previous  residence  of  six  or  twelve  months  at  the  point 
where  it  is  intended  to  start.  If  the  object  be  agricultural, 
it  only  requires  correct  information  as  to  locality,  and  the 
exercise  of  judgment  in  making  use  of  it,  and  no  great 
capital  to  begin  with.  The  vast  tide  of  emigration  that, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  flowed  to  this  province 
has  made  a  wonderful  and  most  cheering  improvement,  and 
has  occasioned  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  flourishing  towns  and  villages.  The 
Government  upset  price  is  raised  from  5s.  to  10s.  the  acre. 
They  have  monthly  sales. 


^Extracts  from  four  Letters  written  by  an  intelligent  Scottish  farmer,  who  went 
out  last  year  to  examine  for  himself  into  the  probability  of  success  attending 
Emigration  to  the  United  States  or  to  Canada,  particularly  the  prospects 
which  these  countries  hold  out  to  agriculturists.) 

Albany,  U.  S.  10th  August,  1833. 

I  find  that  a  man,  with  a  very  little,  that  does  not  do  well 
in  this  country  has  himself  to  blame.  Farming  is  the 
surest  trade  here,  but  by  no  means  the  most  profitable. 
The  farmers  in  New  Jersey  seem  to  know  very  little  about 
farming,  and  only  cultivate  about  as  much  land  as  will 
give  them  a  bare  livelihood.  An  active  Scotchman,  with 
a  capital  of  £150,  set  down  amongst  them  would  do  not 
a  little  with  his  mode  of  farming,  and  if  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  or  Paterson,  he  could  not  fail  soon  making 
himself  independent.  Storekeepers  have  immense  profits 
upon  some  of  their  goods,  say  from  15  to  150  per  cent. 
Tavernkeepers  retail  their  spirits  at  200  per  cent,  and  some 
at  400  per  cent.  Millers  in  the  vicinity  of  water  com- 
munication have  all  made  fortunes.  Mechanics  earn  from 
£2  to  £2  10s.  per  week.  Board  very  low  ;  9d.  for  dinner 
at  the  ordinary.  Six  per  cent,  is  the  current  interest,  and 
seven  may  be  got  and  upwards. 

From  what  I  have  already  seen  and  heard,  I  have  fairly 
made  up  my  mind  to  let  my  farm  at  home,  and  take  up 
my  abode  in  this  country,  whatever  may  be  the  sacrifice. 
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Chippawa,  4th  October,  1833. 

I  wrote  you  last  from  Albany,  and  have  since  travelled 
through  part  of  the  States  and  part  of  Upper  Canada.  I 
am  quite  delighted  with  the  country.  The  farmers  live 
most  sumptuously,  putting  down  their  wine  as  well  as  any 
of  the  Buchan  Lairds,  and  those  that  farm  well  make  money 
fast,  but  there  are  few  of  that  stamp  to  be  met  with.  Some 
of  the  best  farms  near  this,  I  am  told,  only  produce  about 
sixteen  bushels  per  acre,  owing  to  bad  management,  while 
some  of  the  others  adjoining  produce  forty.  If  the  Aber- 
deenshire farmers  knew  how  comfortably  they  could  live  in 
this  country,  fewci  them,  I  think,  would  hesitate  long  about 
moving.  Carpets,  sofas,  hair-bottomed  chairs,  and  some 
other  luxuries,  which  we  think  necessaries,  become  very 
expensive  here ;  but  the  Canadians  seem  to  have  no  turn 
for  them,  and  they  are  seldom  or  never  to  be  seen  in  a 
farmer's  house. 

In  the  London  district,  the  current  price  of  land  is  three 
dollars,  payable  in  four  instalments  ;  but  it  must  soon  start, 
as  mostly  all  the  emigrants  of  capital  from  Britain  are 
going  there. 

The  climate  here  is  not  reckoned  so  healthy  as  in  Scot- 
land, but  with  the  exception  of  the  first  week  after  I  arriv- 
ed, that  I  had  a  slight  bowel  complaint,  I  have  enjoyed 
excellent  health.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  ill  with  the 
ague,  but  it  is  easily  cured  when  attended  to,  and  thought 
little  about. 

Some  men,  I  believe,  come  to  this  country  thinking  to 
make  a  fortune,  and  to  return  home  and  spend  it,  but  very 
few  will  succeed  in  that.  1  have  seen  a  good  many  old 
country  folks,  and  most  of  them  say  that  they  intend  to  re- 
turn to  see  their  friends,  but  would  not  remain  upon  any 
account. 

I  find  this  country  far  more  thickly  settled  than  I  expect- 
ed ;  along  the  roads,  in  this  district,  there  are  as  many 
houses  to  be  seen  as  in  travelling  through  Aberdeenshire, 
but  the  villages  are  much  smaller.  Fish  and  game  are  in 
great  abundance  here ;  I  am  a  bad  shot,  but  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  bagging  twenty  or  thirty  wild  ducks  daily. 
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Buffalo,  4th  Dec,  1833. 

I  regret  much  that  I  should  have  been  so  sceptical  about 
the  advantages  that  this  country  possesses.    If  I  had  come 

here  when  .1  went  to  I  might  have  been  driving 

my  carriage  by  this  time.*  Land  in  this  town  that  was 
bought  five  years  ago  for  four  dollars,  is  now  selling  for 
sixty  dollars.  The  legal  interest  in  Canada  is  6  per  cent.  ; 
here  I  find  it  is  7,  but  I  suspect  there  is  little  borrowed 
under  10,  some  15,  and  the  exchange-brokers  seldom  lend 
under  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  I  saw  a  cattle-dealer  pay 
some  money  a  few  days  ago,  which  he  had  borrowed  at  14 
per  cent,  and,  by  his  own  account,  had  made  profit. 

This  is  the  most  rising  place  in  the  States.  Fourteen 
years  ago  it  only  contained  a  few  houses,  which  were  all 
burnt  by  the  British,  now  it  contains  upwards  of  14,000 
inhabitants.  Some  weeks  ago  there  were  64  schooners 
and  12  steamers,  in  the  harbour,  all  laden  with  goods  for 
the  west,  which  had  come  up  the  Erie  canal,  363  miles  in 
length.  This  canal,  which  was  only  opened  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  is  now  inadequate  for  the  transportation  of  the 
great  increase  of  produce,  and  they  are  now  making  a  rail- 
road the  same  route. 

Ships  can  now  sail  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans  upon 
fresh  water,  without  breaking  bulk,  and  to  Chicago  upon 
Lake  Michigan,  about  800  miles  from  this. 

The  Black  Hawk,  an  Indian  Chief,  so  called,  who  at- 
tempted last  year  to  invade  the  western  States,  and  did 
such  havoc  with  the  scalping  knife,  passed  through  here 
a  few  days  ago.  The  American  Government  has  sent  him 
on  a  tour  through  the  States,  that  he  may  see  the  folly  of 
ever  again  making  snch  an  attempt. 

I  like  this  country  very  much,  but  am  by  no  means  par- 
tial to  some  of  the  Yankee  habits.  Mechanics  are  here 
nearly  as  busy  on  Sunday  as  any  other  day,  and  many  of 
those  who  are  not  employed  go  to  the  woods  with  the  rifle. 
Few  of  them  have  any  religion  whatever,  and  many  of 
them  are  never  baptized.    If  a  man  contrive  to  cheat  his 


*  Allusion  is  here  made  to  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  em- 
ploying^ several  thousand  pounds,  judiciously,  in  Canada,  some  five  or 
>ix  vears  ago. 
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neighbour,  he  is  said  tc  be  **  quite  a  smart  man,"  and  in- 
stead of  being  despised,  is  by  many  more  respected  for  so 
doing. 

Fort  Erie,  21st  September,  1833. 

I  have  now  seen  part  of  the  States  and  part  of  the 
Canadas,  and  think  that  a  man  can  live  most  comfortably 
in  the  latter.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  most  money 
is  to  be  made  among  the  Yankees,  but  then  an  emigrant 
must  keep  his  mouth  shut  when  he  hears  his  country 
despised.  Improvements  of  every  description  get  on  in  the 
States  with  double  rapidity.  The  American  machinery  is 
much  better  planned  for  saving  labour  than  ours,  but  in 
farming  they  are  very  far  behind  us.  There  is  a  farmer 
of  the  name  of  Dobie,  from  Scotland,  who  settled  near  this 
upon  a  farm  a  few  fears  ago,  without  any  original  capital, 
and  is  doing  remarkably  w^ell.  He  has  only  about  eighty 
acres  cleared,  but  raises  more  wheat  than  his  neighbours 
do  who  have  double  the  quantity.  He  is  spoken  of  for 
twenty  miles  round  as  being  the  best  farmer  in  the  district. 
His  average  is  never  less  than  forty  bushels  of  wheat  an 
acre.  Many  of  the  farms  do  not  produce  more  than  six- 
teen bushels  an  acre,  and  if  you  saw  their  plan  of  farming, 
you  w^ould  scarcely  think  it  would  give  the  seed.  When 
they  thrash  their  wheat,  they  cart  the  straw  direct  to  the 
same  field.  There  is  a  farm  of  161  acres  which  I  saw  near 
the  Falls  for  sale,  at  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  reckoned 
very  cheap,  considering  the  situation.  Wheat  is  selling 
here  for  5s.  per  bushel ;  oats,  Is.  3d.  per  bushel;  butter, 
6d.  per  lb.  ;  eggs,  6d.  per  doz.  ;  whisky,  Is.  6d.  per 
gallon  ;  beef,  2^d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  Servants*  w^ages,  £2  to 
£2  10s.  per  month,  with  board.  Tea.  3s.  per  lb.  ;  green 
tea,  4s.  6d.  ;  potatoes  are  selling  at  Is.  per  bushel;  350 
bushels  is  an  average  crop  per  acre. 

These  prices  will  give  you  some  idea  how  a  farmer  may 
get  on  in  this  country.  The  price  of  beef  will  seem  low 
to  you,  but  as  a  farmer  may  keep  as  many  cattle  in  sum- 
mer in  the  woods  as  he  inclines,  at  no  expense  whatever, 
I  think  the  price  pretty  fair.  In  winter  they  must  be  kept 
upon  hay  and  the  tops  of  Indian  corn.  Two  men  can  work 
a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  with  no  assistance  in  harvest,  or 
at  any  other  time,  from  boy  or  woman.    They  are  now 
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busy  catting  their  Indian  corn  and  buckwheat ;  most  of 
their  white  wheat  was  cut  in  July. 

The  taverns  in  the  Canadas  are  very  inferior  to  those  in 
the  States.  In  their  bed-rooms  there  is  seldom  a  basin, 
or  even  some  other  things  we  reckon  fully  as  necessary. 

Game  is  most  abundant  here  of  all  sorts,  but  the  Ame- 
ricans, whom  1  have  seen,  are  very  bad  shots.  I  have  not 
observed  one  of  them  attempt  to  shoot  upon  wing,  al- 
though the  gun  is  seldom  out  of  their  hands. 

A  farmer  can  settle  here  in  style  with  £500,  and  keep  as 
good  a  table  as  any  of  our  lairds,  but  of  course  must  at- 
tend to  his  business  and  keep  at  home,  as  servants  here  are 
much  less  to  be  depended  on  than  they  are  in  Scotland. 
I  have  seen  a  few  persons  in  the  ague,  but  they  seem  to 
think  little  about  it ;  those  near  lake  Erie  are  more  liable 
to  it  than  those  on  the  lower  lake.  Since  I  have  arrived 
I  have  enjoyed  excellent  health,  with  the  exception  of  one 
week  after  landing  at  New  York,  and  all  the  other  cabin 
passengers  were  a  little  troubled  in  the  same  way. 

Doctors  charge  here  most  extravagantly,  say  from  ten 
shillings  to  three  pounds  a  visit,  but  there  are  few  that  I 

would  be  inclined  to  trust  my  life  with.    If  Mr.  

turns  his  attention  to  making  and  selling  quack  medicines, 
he  is  sure  of  making  a  fortune.    They  sell  here  very  high, 

and  are  used  by  almost  every  body.    If  Mr.  •  think 

of  coming  out,  he  ought  to  become  a  complete  chemist. 
There  are  a  great  many  doctors,  but  few  of  them  of  good 
education. 


(Copy  of  a  Letter  from  a  Clergyman  in  Upper  Canada,  to  his  brother  in 
,  Scotland.} 

E  5  near  Guelph,  May  30th,  1832. 

Dear  Brother, — The  longer  I  live  here,  and  the  more 
I  know  of  the  country,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
will  soon  be  the  first  country  in  the  world.  Settlers  are 
prospering  so  w^ell  every  where,  that  the  most  favourable 
accounts  are  sent  to  the  Old  Country,  and  the  consequence 
is,  as  you  yourself  know,  that  the  ratio  of  emigration  is 
increasing  tenfold ;  not  merely  the  poor  are  now  coming 
out,  but  men  of  capital,  which  wull  conduce  much  to  th"e 
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prosperity  of  this  country.  The  only  thing  wanted  is  a  ! 
ready-money  market,  for  money  is  scarce.  Settlers  ge-  j 
nerally  get  about  one-half  in  cash  for  their  produce,  the  | 
other  they  are  obliged  to  traffic  for  goods,  &c.  Yet,  with  \ 
this  difficulty^in  the  way,  settlers  are  becoming  every  year 
more  independent,  and  see  the  comforts  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  surrounding  them.    I  often  think  of  the 

assertion  of  Mr.  E  ,  that  **  a  man  would  have  to 

labour  all  his  life  for  a  living,  and  it  would  be  his  sons 
only  who  would  reap  any  advantage  from  his  labours." 
This  may  be  true  enough  of  the  place  in  which  he  resides, 
and  perhaps  of  a  large  portion  of  Lower  Canada  ;  but  how 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  emigration  is  this  to  be  affirm- 
ed or  supposed  of  the  whole  country  in  general.  I  could, 
with  little  difficulty,  find  you  hundreds,  who,  in  the  space 
of  eight  years,  (most  of  them  without  means  at  the  be- 
ginning) having  paid  for  their  land  from  a  dollar  and  a 
half  to  two  dollars  per  acre — now  living  as  well  as  folks 
do  with  you  at  £200  a-year.  For  a  tract  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred square  miles  there  is  the  richest  land  that  can  be, 
capable  of  producing  every  thing  that  is  produced  in  Eng- 
land, as  good,  and  much  more  besides. 

The  labour  of  clearing  the  land  at  first,  it  must  be  grant- 
ed, is  very  great,  but  then  the  worst  is  over,  and  folk  are 
cheered  through  their  labours  by  the  pleasing  considera- 
tion that  they  are  working  for  themselves,  and  will  soon 
enjoy  the  reward  of  their  work.  Those  who  wish,  can 
have  every  thing  within  themselves ;  those  who  buy,  can 
have  every  thing  except  clothing  for  about  one  half  what 
it  would  cost  at  home.  As  to  climate,  and  I  have  now 
seen  the  most  part  of  the  year,  I  think  it  fully  as  agreeable 
as  in  England.  The  winter  lasted  four  months,  and  it 
was  reckoned  the  severest  for  many  years  ;  it  was  far 
pleasanter,  though  much  colder,  than  the  winter  with  3^ou. 
It  was  regular  ;  no  sudden  changing  from  wet  to  dry,  and  ^ 
from  heat  to  cold.  Business  goes  on  then  with  as  much  < 
activity  as  in  any  part  of  the  year — the  roads  are  filled 
with  sleighs  containing  produce  for  the  market,  and  it  is 
then  that  money  is  got  in  and  land  paid  for.  At  this  f 
season  (May)  nature  is  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant 
verdure,  and  every  thing  seems  to  welcome  the  approach 
of  summer. 
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Bears  are  scarce,  but  wolves  are  pretty  numerous  ;  how- 
ever, they  are  very  timid,  and  never  attack  a  human  being. 
They  feed  on  the  deer  with  which  the  woods  abound,  and 
also  sheep,  if  not  put  up  at  night.  The  only  snakes  about 
these  parts  are  garter  snakes,  which  are  perfectly  harmless, 
and  feed  on  vermin.  Mosquitoes,  gnats,  and  black  flies, 
occasion  much  annoyance  to  new  comers,  but  I  have  been 
annoyed  as  much  by  midges  in  Ireland  ;  and  they  are  now 
in  their  strength — old  settlers  scarce  mind  them.  The 
birds  here  are  as  beautiful  and  varied  as  those  of  India. 
We  have  the  humming  bird,  squirrels,  and  all  sorts  of 
natural  bonni/  things  meeting  our  eyes  wherever  we  turn. 

Emigration  is  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  land  is  rising 
in  value.  Three  dollars  an  acre  is  now  the  average  price 
of  land,  and  in  less  than  five  years  it  will  be  ten.  If  a  man 
could  bring  here  as  much  money  as  would  buy  a  lot  of  two 
hundred  acres,  and  have  a  little  to  set  him  a-going,  he  would 
be  as  well  off  as  those  who  have  £500  a-year  in  England, 
and  besides,  be  far  away  from  the  wretchedness  which  is  so 
painful  to  those  who  have  the  feelings  of  men  and  Christians. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than  to  see  peace  and  plenty 
among  a  people  with  whom  religion  is  the  all-important  con- 
sideration, and  nothing  is  wanted  here  to  make  this  place  a 
paradise,  but  religion.  This  want,  however,  I  trust  will, 
in  course  of  time,  be  supplied  ;  and  the  means  of  grace  are 
increasing. 

I  have  removed  my  residence  from  Guelph  to  E  ,  to 

be  near  Christian  friends ;  and  every  thing  seems  now  as 
I  could  wish. 

I  have  taken  up  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  ten 
chopped  down,  part  of  which  I  am  now  planting  with 
potatoes  and  Indian  corn,  and  the  whole  I  hope  to  put  into 
fall  crop.    I  have  now  a  cow  and  two  pigs. 

I  hope  you  will  make  up  your  mind  to  come  out.  If  I 
had  the  command  of  about  £200  or  £300,  I  could  secure 
you  a  cleared  farm  which  would  make  your  life  comfort- 
able ;  and  I  would  advise  you  to  lose  no  time,  as  land  is 
taking  up  very  rapidly,  so,  in  a  short  time,  there  will  be 
no  cheap  land  to  be  procured  about  these  parts. 

I  taught  a  school  last  winter,  and  received  £10  besides 
my  board,  and  intend  to  do  the  same  next  winter.  T  preach 
every  Lord's  day,  and  am  also  paid  for  my  ministry. 
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(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  Emigrant  who  left  Scotland,  for  Canada,  in  1833.) 

ZoRRA,  London  District,  Sept.  1833. 

Dear  Brother, — When  we  arrived  at  Quebec,  a  steamer 
came  alongside,  and  took  us  and  our  luggage,  in  thirty 
hours  sailing,  to  Montreal.    Each  adult  7s.  luggage  free. 

Captain  A  ^  got  our  custom-house  business  transacted 

at  Quebec  by  his  man  of  business.  When  we  arrived  at 
Montreal,  several  men  came  to  us  wishing  to  engage  to 
take  us  to  Prescot.  If  you  come,  make  the  best  bargain 
you  can  with  them.  We  employed  M'Pherson  &  Co.  who 
keep  a  store  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  place  where 
the  steamer  stops  on  the  side  of  the  canal.  Our  luggage 
cost  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  All  sorts  of  provisions  free.  Each 
adult  10s.  2d.  They  were  at  the  expense  of  carting  us  all 
up  from  the  steamer  to  their  store,  where  we  lodged  till 
the  boat  sailed,  which  was  next  morning.  We  paid  no- 
thing for  lodging,  there  being  great  opposition  among  the 
boat  owners.  We  sailed  in  what  is  called  a  Durham  boat, 
which  was  partly  covered.  We  arrived  at  Prescot,  and 
were  landed  on  the  wharf,  paid  3d.  per  cwt.  for  wharfage, 
and  had  liberty  to  lodge  in  the  store  free  until  the  schooner 
in  which  we  were  to  embark  should  sail,  which  was  in 
three  days.  Our  passage  to  Hamilton  (at  the  westermost 
end  of  Lake  Ontario)  was  2s.  6d.  each,  luggage  7d.  per 
cwt. ;  four  days'  sailing  300  miles.  We  were  put  on  shore 
at  Land's  wharf,  and  lived  in  a  school-house  close  by, 
which  belonged  to  Mr.  Land.  Our  luggage  was  put  into 
the  store  ;  lodging  and  wharfage  cost  7s.  6d.  for  nine  days. 
We  then  left  the  women  and  travelled  50  miles  up  to  Zorra, 
through  woods  and  very  bad  roads.  We  looked  about  two 
or  three  days  for  land  to  suit  us,  which  is  all  very  good  in 
this  township.  We  saw  many  fine  lots  for  sale,  and  at  last 
fixed  on  one  of  a  hundred  acres,  at  12s.  sterling  per  acre,  or 
3  dollars  currency ;  but  it  was  long  before  we  knew  whether 
we  could  get  it  or  not.  We  had  to  go  to  York,  1 10  miles 
distant,  about  the  land.  It  is  a  fine  lot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  We  are  now  well  settled,  all  in  good  health, 
and  have  built  a  good  log-house,  and  fogged  it  well.  We 
have  a  good  cow,  which  cost  22  dollars,  with  a  calf  three 
months  old.   A  yoke  of  oxen  cost  65  dollars — the  best  in  all 
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the  settlement.  We  expect  to  have  another  cow  this  fall. 
We  have  chopped,  logged,  and  cleared,  4^  acres,  and 
sown  it  in  wheat.  There  are  plenty  of  ducks,  partridges, 
pigeons,  and  deer  in  the  woods,  some  of  which  we  have 
almost  every  day,  and  thousands  of  fruit  trees  of  many 
kinds.  We  keep  our  health  remarkably  well,  and  like  the 
country  as  well ;  but  we  think  long  for  your  coming  out. 
Mr.  M.  has  bought  ninty  acres  from  a  man  here,  five  of 
which  were  cleared.  I  would  sooner  give  3^  dollars  for 
ours,  than  2^  for  his  purchase. 

To  Mr.  G.  or  others  who  wish  to  know  what  we  think 
of  Canada,  I  would  say  that  many  trifling  things  we  find 
different  from  what  we  expected,  but  on  the  whole  better. 
We  like  it  remarkably  well,  and  if  we  keep  our  health,  as 
we  seem  to  do,  we  have  no  fear  of  making  a  comfortable 
independent  living.  This  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  town- 
ships in  Upper  Canada.  The  land  is  of  the  very  best  qua- 
lity, and  well  watered,  which  in  some  townships  and  dis- 
tricts is  scarce.  Those  who  are  willing  to  follow  after 
land  ought  to  come  out  immediately,  as  it  has  risen  in 
price  considerably  since  we  came  here.  There  are  still  great 
numbers  of  emigrants  arriving  daily.  A  person  can  com- 
mence on  land  very  well  with  £50,  but  better  with  more. 

Our  wheat  is  looking  beautiful,  and  four  inches  high. 
We  have  pitted  our  potatoes,  and  are  going  to  the  mill 
next  week  with  a  grist.  We  have  got  another  cow,  which 
cost  17  dollars  ;  so  we  shall  have  plenty  of  milk,  and  honey 
also,  by  the  time  you  come  out.  Labouring  men  can  get 
plenty  of  work  here,  and  thanks  besides  payment.  Several 
who  came  with  us  got  employment  the  first  day,  at  5s.  and 
6s.  (Halifax  currency)  per  day. 


(Directions  for  the  voyage  and  after  arrival  in  the  country— from  the  same.) 

Go  in  good  time,  and  secure  a  berth  in  the  ship  to  your 
liking.  Do  not  take  one  on  either  side  opposite'  the 
hatchway,  because,  when  at  sea,  the  water  often  rushes  in  ; 
and  be  sure  to  close  in  your  berth  with  boards,  or  get  the 
captain  to  do  it.  The  beds  should  not  be  narrower  than 
three  feet  on  no  account. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  provisions,  &c,  proper  to 
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be  taken  to  sea  for /owr  persons,  as  steerage  passengers  : — 
16  or  18  pecks  of  potatoes,  in  a  barrel  with  a  lock  upon  it  ; 
40  lb.  of  good  beef,  well  salted  in  brine,  with  a  lock  upon 
it ;  16  lb.  of  butter;  3  lb.  of  coffee  ;  3  or  4  doz.  o/c?  bottled 
beer,  which  has  less  chance  of  flying  than  if  new  ;  some 
dozens  of  eggs,  packed  in  salt ;  ^  doz,  cod  fish,  cut  in 
pieces  for  boiling  ;  some  dozens  of  Buckie  haddocks,  well 
dried  for  keeping ;  milk  does  not  keep  well ;  no  sweetmeats 
are  relished  at  sea ;  a  few  oranges,  which  at  times  taste 
very  pleasant  to  the  parched  palate ;  some  cheese ;  8  lb.  of 
treacle,  in  a  flaggon ;  1  stone  of  barley  ;  a  good  deal  of 
pepper  and  mustard  ;  plenty  of  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions, 
for  broth ;  they  will  keep  all  the  voyage  ;  28  lb.  of  fine 
ship  bread;  8  or  10  quartern  loaves,  baked  hard,  from 
Matthew ;  1  boll  of  oatmeal,  6  pecks  baked  into  bannocks 
and  cakes,  very  well  fired,  and  flat  for  packing;  some  white 
puddings ;  some  suet  for  dumplings ;  a  few  candles,  and  a 
white-iron  lantern  with  horn  ;  1  bottle  of  vinegar,  to  use 
in  water  on  shipboard  ;  1  bottle  of  castor  oil,  and  some 
ounces  of  colocynth  and  rhubarb  pills ;  6  lb.  of  Epsom 
salts  and  1  lb.  senna ;  these  medicines  are  very  dear  here ; 
tin  pan  to  fit  the  stove  in  the  ship,  and  it  is  convenient  to 
have  one  for  hooking  on  the  ribs  of  the  grate,  when  the 
top  of  the  fire  is  occupied ;  kettle  for  making  coff'ee,  &c. 
N.B. — Use  no  crockery,  but,  in  its  stead,  jugs  and  bowls 
of  tin  ;  broth  pot,  frying-pan,  tin  kettle. 

You  must  have  all  your  things  packed  up  in  boxes  or 
barrels,  so  that  you  can  replace  them  in  safety.  When 
you  have  to  ship  and  unship  them,  have  locks  on  all  of 
them  ;  have  nothing  in  bags.  I  would  warn  you  to  look 
sharp,  for  sailors  and  passengers  will  sometimes  make  mis- 
takes as  to  what  is  their  own  and  what  is  not.  Have  all 
your  tin  dishes  marked,  as  they  are  apt  to  disappear  with- 
out leave.  Put  your  beef  and  your  potatoes  into  the  hold 
of  the  ship  ;  your  beer  and  cakes  where  you  can  have  ac- 
cess. And  those  things  most  commonly  applied  to  should 
be  stowed  away  near  your  bed.  Nota  bene, — Always  lock 
your  boxes  when  you  leave  them. 

The  following  are  some  necessary  articles  which  you 
should  bring  along  with  you : — A  pair  or  two  of  stout 
shoes  each,  no  iron  but  on  the  heels  ;  cooking  utensils, 
crockery,  clothes,  and  no  furniture ;  two  gridirons.  Bring 
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a  bellows,  shovel,  and  kitchen  tongs;  candlesticks,  no 
lamps  ;  pack  some  things  into  a  tab  or  two.  Tin  water 
pails  will  be  found  useful ;  baskets,  two  tea-pots,  coffee  pot, 
clock.  No  axes  ;  for  what  we  brought  were  of  little  use,  so 
we  bought  others  here,  but  a  small  one  might  be  taken. 
Clothes  of  all  kinds  can  be  bought  at  Hamilton  (U.  C.) 
very  cheap ;  blankets  are  not  so.  Wool  is  much  cheaper 
than  with  you.    Bring  a  large  tin-plate  oven,  with  feet. 

B  wants  half  a  doz.  stout  cotton  pirns,  a  few  balls  of 

cotton  thread,  white  and  stout.  Bring  some  flat  and  deep 
plates ;  two  or  three  pudding  dishes,  with  white-iron  ones 
of  the  same  size  ;  a  brass-pan  ;   soap  and  soda ;  large 

011  flask  ;  a  tin  candle-mould  for  three  or  four  candles ; 
twenty  yards  or  so  of  narrow  sacking  ;  nine  harrow  teeth, 

12  inches  long,  by  Ij  square,  of  good  Swedish  iron;  one 
scythe,  and  mounting  for  three,  the  rings  2  inches  dia- 
meter; a  mason's  small  hammer;  an  auger  1|-  or  1-|;  a 
light  grape  for  the  byre ;  two  pitchforks,  one  a  size  less 
than  the  other,  with  ferrules  for  them  ;  cramp  vice  ;  glue-pot 
and  glue;  a  WTight's  bench  screw  and  nut  ;  two  logging 
chains  of  Swedish  iron  (for  the  oxen  drawing  away  the 
trees  after  being  cut)  of  the  following  dimensions — 11 
feet  long,  links  2  inches,  made  of  ^  inch  rod,  or  stouter,  a 
strong  hook  at  each  end,  six  inches  long,  and  flat,  get  a 
link  of  3|  inches  put  into  the  chain,  4  feet  5  inches  from 
the  one  end ;  the  use  of  which  is  to  put  one  of  the  hooks 
into."^' 

Bring  plenty  of  farthings,  which  go  as  far  as  halfpennies 
or  penny  pieces,  each  of  these  passing  for  a  copper.  You 
will  find  them  very  useful  in  purchasing  milk  or  other  re- 
freshments in  coming  up  the  river. 

At  Montreal  you  may  lay  in  the  following  stores  : — 
Some  soap  ;  2  lb.  of  tea  (young  hyson)  ;  1  lb.  black  tea 
(we  shall  soon  have  plenty  of  sugar  from  our  own  trees)  ; 
some  fresh  provisions,  which  are  cheaper  there  than  at 
Quebec. 

As  soon  as  you  can  ascertain  how  many  packages  you 
have  to  go  with  you,  call  at  the  Custom-house,  although 
it  were  some  days  before  the  ship  is  to  sail,  and  give  in 


*  In  Canada,  such  chains  cost  about  from  15  to  25  dollars  per  100  lbs. 
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the  number  of  them,  mentioning  also  their  contents,  whe- 
ther clothing,  books,  utensils,  tools,  provisions,  &c.  with 
the  average  value  of  each,  at  a  low  estimate.  Then  you 
get  a  permit,  which  you  present  to  the  searching  officer  at 
the  ship,  where  one  always  attends.  No  duty,  except 
shore- dues  on  luggage.  At  Quebec  none  at  all,  only  on 
goods  for  sale,  which  are  2|  per  cent.  The  searching  of- 
ficers there  are  not  very  strict.  Do  not  have  your  boxes 
too  large,  as  we  had ;  they  will  be  easier  managed. 

On  leaving  the  ship,  remember  that  you  come  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  many  people  who  will  take  every  ad- 
vantage over  you  which  they  can,  so  look  sharp  in  your 
bargains,  and  after  your  luggage.  Keep  a  strict  watch 
over  these  picaroons  wherever  the  boats  stop  in  your  voy- 
age up  the  river,  or  on  the  lakes  ;  for,  on  these  occasions, 
crowds  of  people  assemble,  and  come  on  board  ostensibly 
to  assist  you,  but  often  to  carry  off  any  handy  article.  Even 
on  leaving  the  ship  at  Quebec  be  on  your  guard,  and  call 
a  muster  of  your  various  articles,  in  case  the  sailors  should 
take  a  fancy  to  any  of  them. 

You  may  go  all  the  way  from  Montreal  to  Prescot  (150 
miles)  by  water,  and  though  you  have  to  pass  the  Rapids, 
these  are  not  so  terrible  as  they  are  sometimes  described. 
You  should  take  your  passage  in  a  Durham  boat,  which 
is  partly  covered.  Provisions  are  very  dear  all  along  the 
river,  so  if  you  bring  as  much  as  will  do  to  Hamilton,  the 
better.  Remember  these  always  go  free  of  freight.  On 
arriving  at  Prescot  it  is  then  all  plain  sailing,  and  you  may 
embark  in  a  steamer  or  schooner,  the  first  being  the  quick- 
est and  most  comfortable  conveyance,  the  second  is  the 
cheapest  by  half,  but  the  time  of  passage  uncertain.  In- 
quire instantly  for  the  next  vessel  which  is  to  sail.  The 
schooner  we  sailed  in  was  four  days  in  going  about  300 
miles  ;  whichever  you  choose,  get  on  board  the  one  or  the 
other  as  soon  as  possible  with  your  baggage.  If  you  store 
your  things  for  a  single  night,  you  pay  3d.  per  cwt. 
Lodgings  can  be  easily  got  at  Prescot,  at  3d.  each  person 
per  night.  They  will  put  you  on  shore  at  Land's  Wharf, 
which  is  within  a  mile  of  Hamilton  ;  I  mean  the  steamer  or 
schooner  people,  if  you  ask  them.  When  we  hear  of  your 
arrival  there,  we  will  come  with  our  oxen  and  bring  up 
your  luggage. 
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Although  we  have  described  the  passage  by  Quebec,  the 
one  by  New  York  is  safer,  on  account  of  the  ice,  which  is 
often  fatal  to  vessels  in  steering  for  the  St.  Lawrence. 
We  heard  of  several  being  lost  this  year  by  getting  en- 
tangled in  it,  especially  early  in  the  spring.  In  either  way 
you  are  equally  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  who  can 
save  on  land,  or  on  water,  or  on  ice. 

Recollect  to  have  rope  handles  on  all  your  boxes,  well 
secured,  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  box  by  one  end,  as  they 
are  all  hoisted  out  of  the  vessels  by  the  handles.  Have 
locks  on  them,  and  a  few  screws  ;  no  ropes  round  them,  as 
they  are  troublesome  to  rope  and  unrope.  Get  them  all 
placed  in  the  hold,  as  near  the  stern  of  the  ship  as  possible. 

You  wall  tell  Mr.  that  at  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal I  could  not  sell  any  of  the  goods,  but  at  far  under 
their  price,  so  I  resolved  to  take  them  farther  up  the  coun- 
try, which  I  did,  but  I  found  even  then  that  money  could 
not  be  got  for  them,  only  produce  of  the  country,  so  we 
sold  some  of  them  for  that,  and  are  selling  now  and  then. 
We  will  use  the  produce,  and  remit  the  money  when  we 
have  the  most  of  them  sold.  There  are  some  of  them  we 
can  hardly  sell  at  any  rate,  such  as  locks  and  hinges. 
Knives,  saws,  spades,  and  spoons,  we  have  almost  sold. 

We  are  very  ill  off  here  for  clover  to  the  cattle.  It  is  not 
to  be  bought — I  mean  red  clover,  which  is  best.  Will  you, 
therefore,  bring  as  much  as  sow  two  acres  ;  the  quantity 
will  be  about  161b.  Could  you  also  bring  some  rye-grass 
seed.  A  little  will  do  as  we  can  raise  more  from  it.  We 
have  Timothy  grass  here  in  its  place,  but  we  want  to  try 
it.  Will  you  pay  particular  attention  to  getting  it  packed 
close  up  in  a  box. 

Get  all  your  sovereigns  exchanged  at  Montreal,  where 
you  will  receive  23s.  9d.  or  24s.  for  them ;  some  will  give 
you  more  than  others. 


(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mrs.  to  Mrs  ,  from  the  same  place,  and 

of  the  same  date.) 

Since  I  recovered  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage,  I  have  been 
better  in  health  than  in  Aberdeen.  This  is  a  healthy  place, 
and  we  have  neighbours  near  us.    All  things  are  comfort- 
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able  enough,  and  I  am  content ;  but  I  often  think  about  j 
near  friends  and  acquaintances  whom  I  shall  never  see  ■ 
again. 

If  it  be  that  you  come  out,  a  few  hints  will  be  of  ser-  : 
vice  to  you,  as  we  saw  many  things  destroyed  by  improper  .; 
packing.  You  should  have  a  sufficient  box  to  hold  your  j 
bonnets,  with  nothing  besides  to  crush  them.  Get  three  i 
large  flannel  shirts.  Have  as  few  things  open  in  your  • 
berth  as  possible  ;  a  bag  to  hold  the  clean,  and  another  for  ^ 
the  dirty.  A  cloth  cap  for  yourself,  and  others  for  the  j 
children,  as  bonnets  are  not  convenient  at  sea,  and  your  | 
dress  should  be  of  a  warm  description. 

Do  not  distress  yourself  preparing  great  store  of  things,  \ 
as  if  you  could  get  nothing  here.  We  can  buy  cotton  : 
prints,  and  cotton  of  all  kinds  as  cheap  as  at  home.  You 
may  bring  a  few  cuts  of  worsted  for  stockings,  but  we  have  i 
far  finer  wool,  and  cheaper  than  with  you.  We  can  have  ■ 
plenty  of  feathers  as  every  one  has  dozens  of  geese,  and  ' 
they  are  plucked  every  month.  You  will  have  to  supply  ! 
your  own  bedding  on  board  of  ship. 

Bring  some  blankets,  as  they  are  scarce  here  ;  two  tea  i 
kettles,  brander,  and  crook.    Be  sure  to  pack  your  dishes 
well.    Keep  your  mind  easy  on  the  voyage,  and  be  always  ; 
eating  something. 


(From  a  Cabinetmaker,  to  his  Father  in  Aberdeen.)  1 
Montreal,  20th  December,  1833.  | 

Dear  Father, — Every  thing  I  could  think  of  in  Scot-  \ 
land  seemed  to  turn  against  me,  but  here  it  is  not  the  case.  ] 
I  cannot  tell  what  may  be  allotted  me  in  future,  but,  in  ' 
the  meantime,  I  have  very  flattering  prospects,  and  may  i 
reasonably  hope  for  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  pilgrim,  till  j 
it  shall  please  God  to  remove  me  from  this  earthly  scene.  ■ 

1  beg  that  you,  my  mother,  and  other  friends,  may  have  ; 
no  anxiety  concerning  us — it  is  true  we  have  not  all  we  \ 
could  wish  for,  but  we  are  much  better  off  than  I  expected.  ; 
To-day  my  w^ife  has  bought  16  lb.  of  middling  beef  for  2s.  ; 
and  we  can  buy  an  ox's  head  at  from  6d.  to  lOd.  We  i 
have  just  got  in  a  half  bushel  of  peas,  for  soup,  at  2s.  3d. ;  \ 
also  a  barrel  of  flour,  containing  196  lbs.  for  28s.  9d.  and 
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we  have  the  old  meal-cask  nearly  full  of  good  oatmeal,  so 
we  may  have  porridge  and  bread  for  a  long  time.  My 
wife  bakes  excellent  loaves,  so  that  if  you  were  here,  you 
would  not  require  to  hurt  your  gums  with  hard  cakes.  1 
have  already  saved  a  few  pounds  from  my  wages,  which 
are  at  3s.  4d.  a-day,  since  the  short  day  came  in.  We 
have  had  frost  and  snow  for  some  time,  but  the  weather 
is  excellent  yet ;  but  I  am  told  that  January  and  February 
are  severe  months.    The  river  is  not  yet  frozen. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  getting  into  the  employ- 
ment of  the  best  master  in  town.  In  the  shop  we  feel  quite 
comfortable,  as  we  have  a  stove  3  feet  by  2,  and  2^  feet 
high,  always  kept  blazing.  Every  dwelling-house  is  fur- 
nished with  a  stove. 

A.  B.  has  just  returned  from  the  Upper  Province,  and 
says  that  several  buildings  are  lying  unfinished  for  want 
of  workmen,  and  masons'  wages  6s.  3d.  per  day,  summer 
and  winter,  and  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  place  in  every 
respect,  so  I  intend  going  up  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Now,  as  to  your  coming  out,  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  with  us,  and  I  do  think  you  should  come — believe  me, 
I  wish  all  my  friends  in  this  country.  Tell  C.  D.  that  I 
think  he  should  come  out  if  he  can  get  the  means.  Were 
I  in  his  place,  with  the  knowledge  I  now  have  of  this 
country,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment.  Masons*  wages 
here  in  summer  are  5s.  per  day,  and  stone-cutters,  that  is 
men  who  work  the  pick,  mallet  and  chissel,  can  work  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  winter.  He  would  not,  I  think,  be 
at  any  loss  for  work.  If  he  comes,  it  should  be  in  the 
spring,  as  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  a  mason,  not  pos- 
sessed of  money,  to  come  here  in  the  fall,  as  he  might  not 
get  employment  until  the  spring.  By  coming  out  at  that 
time  he  would  be  able  to  save  as  much  money  in  the  sum- 
mer as  would  keep  him  in  winter,  or  carry  him  up  the 
country  where  work  may  be  had  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter. 

If  you  come,  observe  the  following  directions : — Get 
good  chaff  for  your  beds ;  half  blankets  are  better  than 
double  ones,  and  you  would  require  a  rough  sheet,  with 
plenty  of  small  cord  for  roping  them  and  other  parcels  on 
leaving  the  ship.  When  you  arrive  at  Quebec  do  not  loiter 
about,  but  keep  your  mind  bent  on  vour  object.  The  sooner 
G  2 
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you  leave  the  ship  the  better  ;  bat  endeavour  to  select  good 
company,  and  go  together  by  the  first  steamer.  You  will 
thus  be  able  to  help  each  other.  You  will  require  to  keep 
a  strict  watch  on  your  luggage.  The  proprietors  of  the 
steam-vessels  are  not  accountable  for  luggage.  It  is, 
therefore,  wholly  at  your  own  risk.  Let  those  who  go  on 
shore  at  Quebec  carefully  avoid  drinking  ardent  spirits. 

I  have  given  you  my  advice  :  but  I  trust  you  will  think 
for  yourselves,  and  do  what  you  consider  best.  I  canonlv 
say  that  what  I  have  written  I  believe  to  be  truth. 


(Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  settler  in  Montreal,  to  a  gentleman  in  Aberdeen.) 

10th  January,,  1834. 

I  feel  it  a  difficult  task  to  explain  the  state  of  the  country 
to  you  according  to  my  promise.  At  home  you  have  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  Canadas,  but  on 
the  spot  you  will  find  many  who  grumble  excessively,  and 
others  who  praise  highly.  I  never  will  advise  any  one  to 
emigrate  ;  but,  if  they  find  they  can't  live  at  home,  of 
course  they  must  go  where  they  can  live.  Those  who  are 
pretty  well  at  home  must  judge  themselves  whether  they 
may  be  better  here ;  but  those  who  have  nothing  at  home 
must  determine  for  some  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  Canadas, 
in  my  opinion,  offer  advantages  preferable  to  any  of  the 
rest.  For  one  reason,  the  distance  is  scarcely  any  object; 
for,  by  the  time  one  is  here  a  month,  distance  becomes  a 
very  relative  idea.  A  tradesman,  for  instance,  falls  out  of 
employment  in  Quebec.  He  comes  to  Montreal  (one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles)  for  7s.  6d.  and  has  a  great 
chance  of  employment  there.  When  there,  he  hears  of 
stirring  times  in  York,  and  gets  there  (upwards  of  four 
hundred  miles)  for,  perhaps,  £3  or  less,  certainly  not  more, 
and  never  thinks  that  he  has  gone  but  from  one  door  to 
another.  At  home,  if  one  goes  even  to  Glasgow  seeking 
employment,  he  thinks  the  distance  so  great  that  he  almost 
resigns  the  idea  of  ever  returning.  But  here,  going  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles  is  like  taking  breakfast  and  walk- 
ing a  mile  or  two  to  dinner.  Every  thing  to  the  emi- 
grant is  strange  at  first,  and  he  makes  silly  comparisons  be- 
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tween  home  and  Canada  in  every  thing  he  sees — I  call  them 
silly,  because  they  dispirit  him.  The  emigrant  should 
throw  all  home-notions  overboard  on  his  passage  across 
the  water,  and  prepare  himself  to  learn,  at  every  step  he 
takes,  what  he  must  sooner  or  later  do  ;  above  all,  to  look 
after  his  money,  change  none  of  his  sovereigns  but  at  some 
respectable  stores,  and  inquire  at  every  one  of  them  what 
they  will  give  for  them,  and  go  to  that  store  which  offers 
him  most.  If  he  requires  any  goods,  he  must  make  that 
an  inducement  to  raise  the  price.  Merchants  will  give 
more  for  sovereigns  than  the  regular  buyers  of  gold,  who 
sell  it  again  to  the  merchants,  at  a  profit  of  course.  I  have 
got  24s.  2d.  for  a  sovereign  from  a  storekeeper,  if  I  pur- 
chased something ;  when,  had  I  gone  to  a  regular  buyer  of 
sovereigns,  I  would  not  have  got  more  than  23s.  6d.  or 
23s.  9d.  One  will  always  get  sterling  changed  into  cur- 
rency, with  great  readiness,  without  making  any  purchase  ; 
but  one  wont  get  a  dollar  bill  changed  into  small  silver, 
unless  he  makes  a  purchase — the  reason  is,  in  the  one  case 
the  storekeeper  will  have  a  profit  on  the  sterling  specie, 
but  in  the  other  he  has  none  without  a  purchase.  Nothing 
is  done  here  for  nothing,  for  you  will  perceive  that  you 
wont  get  even  a  sixpence  changed  into  coppers  unless  vou 
buy  something.  The  different  silver  coins  in  the  Canadas 
are  a  great  bother  to  strangers.  There  are  3d.,  3|d.,  5d., 
6d.,7|d.,  lOd.,  Is.,  ls.|d..  Is.  3d.,  Is.  8d.,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  9d., 
3s.,  5s.,  and  5s.  6d.  pieces,  all  of  silver  ;  and  some  of  them 
pieces  of  Spain,  some  of  France,  and  some  of  the  United 
States.  No  gold  is  to  be  seen  in  our  currency.  The  emi- 
grant is  open  to  all  kinds  of  imposition  by  every  one  who 
thinks  he  can  cheat  him.  He  must  make  his  bargain 
before  he  gets  any  the  smallest  piece  of  work  done,  else 
he  will  be  imposed  on.  Offer  a  carter  (if  you  require  one) 
but  one  half  of  what  he  may  ask,  and  keep  the  rogue 
within  eyesight,  else  he  may  steal  from  the  articles  on 
his  cart.  If  you  challenge  him  on  missing  any  thing, 
he  will  jabber  French  to  you,  and  sacre  that  he  never 
saw  the  article.  If  you  buy  a  pound  of  tea,  bargain  as 
to  the  price,  and  notice  that  the  seller  does  not  change 
from  the  quality  ;  for  he  will  give  you  bad  for  good, 
if  you  are  not  sharp.  In  the  public  markets  the  far- 
ipprc  will  ask  2s.  6d.  for  a  bag  of  potatoes  (they  are 
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sold  by  bags  containing  about  a  bushel  and  a  half),  and 
will  take  Is.  2d.  I  myself  have  priced  a  young  turkey,  and  i 
was  asked  2s.  6d.  for  it.  I  offered  Is.  3d.  and  got  it  at  last  i 
for  Is.  8d.    This  is  only  one  instance,  but  every  thing  is  ■ 
after  the  same  fashion  ;  to-day  you  will  get  ^  lb.  of  tea 
for  8d.,  and  to-morrow,  for  the  same  tea,  you  may  be  asked  i 
lO^d.    There  is  no  tacit  regulation  of  prices,  as  there  is  at  I 
home  ;  every  one  sells  his  goods  at  what  price  he  can  get.  \ 
Every  thing  is  bought  and  sold.    I  purchase  the  spirits  \ 
and  the  water  that  makes  it  into  grog.  At  home  the  poor 
get  water  for  nothing,  but  here  the  poor  must  carry  it 
from  the  river  themselves,  or  pay  two  coppers  for  three  * 
buckets  full,  or  want.    Many  of  the  Canadians  live  by 
selling  water.    In  fact,  it  is  a  trade.    They  have  a  cart 
and  large  cask  in  it,  out  of  which  they  dispense  to  their  , 
customers,  just  as  your  sand  cadgers  do  sand.    The  more  [ 
trades  an  emigrant  has  the  better.    It  is  not  disgraceful  to 
change  to  any  thing  that  you  can  make  a  copper  at ;  and 
if  he  takes  a  farm,  he  is  able  to  do  most  things  himself,  j 
The  best  trade  here  is  farming.    There  is  always  a  ready  ] 
market  and  high  prices,  and  land  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
Wages  for  tradesmen  are  fair;  house-carpenters,  from  * 
4s.  6d.to  6s.;  blacksmiths,  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.;  engineers,  i 
5s.  to  7s.  6d.;  masons, 4s.  6d.  to  6s.  (no  employment  at  their  \ 
own  trade  during  winter,  unless  they  can  cut  stones  as  well  i 
as  build) ;  shoemakers,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.;  tailors  fwhcn  they 
get  employmentj ,  7s.  to  10s.  if  good  workmen  ;  bakers  not  a  j 
good  busmess  for  journeymen,  but  a  handsome  one  for  mas-  j 
ters  ;  millwrights  not  a  good  trade  (there  not  being  much  ■ 
work),  but  when  in  employment,  5s.  to  7s.  6d. ;  saddlers  not  \ 
a  good  trade,  unless  in  business  for  themselves  ;  tinsmiths,  ! 
do. ;  labourers,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  ; — all  these  per  day.  Farm 
servants,  £18  to  £25  a-year,  and  found;  good  servant  i 
girls,  3  to  6  dollars  per  month;  cooks,  from  6  to  10  dol-  j 
lars  per  month.    Sawyers  not  a  good  trade.    There  are  \ 
too  many  saw- mills  in  this  country,  and  what  is  done  by  ] 
the  hand  is  by  the  whip-saw.     Marketing — Beef,  4  to  7  ' 
coppers,  ==  2d.  to  3|d.  per  lb.  ;  mutton,  do. ;  pork,  or  in  ' 
French,  cushat,  4d,  to  5|d.  per  lb.  ;  potatoes.  Is.  4d,  to  2s.  i 
per  bushel;  flour,  15s.  to  17s.  per  cwt.  ;  bread,  fine,  of  \ 
4  lb,  weight,  8d. ;  brown,  of  6  lb.  weight,  9d.  ;  butter,  is.  I 
to  Is.  Id.  per  lb. ;  eggs,  3d.  to  6d.  in  summer,  and  in  the  \ 
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fall,  9d.  to  lOd. ;  vegetables,  very  dear,  out  of  all  reason ; 
candles,  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  and  not  so  good  as  at  home. 
Poultry — Turkeys,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. ;  geese,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
each;  hens,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  pair.  All  poultry  plucked, 
except  wings  and  tails.  Very  few  brought  to  market  alive, 
except  in  summer.  Firewood,  lis.  to  17s.  6d.  per  cord. 
A  stove  will  burn  nearly  a  cord  in  a  month.  You  may 
boil  one  pot  and  heat  one  room  with  this,  or  you  may  boil 
a  dozen  of  pots  and  heat  half  a  dozen  of  rooms  with  the 
same.  Groceries — Tea,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  according  to 
quality ;  sugar,  lump,  8d.  to  lOd.  per  lb. ;  raw,  6d.  to  7d. ; 
tobacco,  lOd.  and  good  stuff.  This  country  is  much  better 
for  farmers  than  for  any  other  business  whatever  ;  and  if 
I  took  a  farm,  I  think  I  would  take  it  in  Lower  Canada, 
although  the  stream  of  emigration  is  chiefly  to  the  Upper 
Province.  The  reasons  why  I  should  prefer  Lower  Canada 
are,  because  there  is  as  good  land  within  forty  miles  of 
Montreal  as  there  is  in  Upper  Canada — hence  the  farmer 
gets  as  much  for  his  produce  on  the  spot  as  the  Upper 
Canada  farmer  gets  after  paying  expense  of  carriage  for 
several  hundreds  of  miles- — and  because  articles  for  the 
family,  clothes,  &c.  &c.  can  be  purchased  at  least  25  per 
cent,  cheaper  at  the  seaport  than  four  hundred  or  even 
two  hundred  miles  inland.  Hence  the  Upper  Canada  far- 
mer gets  half-price  for  his  produce,  and  pays  one-fourth 
more  for  what  he  consumes  than  the  Lower  Canada 
farmer.  In  Upper  Canada,  however,  they  say  that 
farmers  grow  nearly  twice  as  much  off  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land  as  they  do  in  Lower  Canada.  I  have  my 
doubts  that  the  Upper  Canada  farmers  can  grow  twice 
as  much,  but  I  believe  they  must  grow  a  good  deal 
more  than  Lower  Canada  farmers,  on  account  of  the 
system  of  farming  in  the  Upper  Province.*    The  Upper 


*  Farmers  residing  two  hundred  miles  or  more  from  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  if  on  good  land,  can  live  well  and  improve  in  their  circum- 
stances, if  not  better,  at  least  as  well  as  those  who  have  taken  up  their 
residence  within  a  few  miles  of  the  cities.  This  being  the  fact,  I  feel 
desirous  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  those  for  whose  information  I  am 
writing  these  pages,  that  the  colonist  who  makes  choice  of  a  more  dis- 
tant settlement  is  not  liable  to  the  expenses  incurred  near  towns,  and 
farms  are  had  on  much  cheaper  terms.    For  many  years  he  finds  for 
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Province  is  peopled  by  farmers,  chiefly  from  the  Old  Coun- 
try, who  of  course  adopt,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  Old 
Country  method,  while  Lower  Canada,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  inhabited  by  a  set  of  French  Canadians  who  do  nothing, 
except  their  fathers,  like  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie's,  had  done 
it  before  them.  Agriculture,  consequently,  is  the  same 
among  the  French  Canadians  that  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago  ;  but  in  the  townships,  as  they  are  called,  where  there 
are  a  few  British,  good  crops  are  obtained.  The  farms 
held  by  the  French  Canadians  never  get  any  manure.  They 
will  sell  a  couple  of  cart-loads  of  manure  to  any  one  for  a 
bushel  of  potatoes.  Their  farms  never  have  been  drained, 
and  even  the  stones  never  cleared  off.  They  plough,  or 
rather  scratch  through  the  land,  without  being  able  to 
accomplish  more  than  merely  turning  over  the  stones. 
Then  they  sow,  and  in  spite  of  such  treatment  good  crops 
follow.  Emigrants  think  they  could  not  stand  the  winter  ; 
they  receive,  as  I  did,  such  dreadful  accounts  of  it.  The 
winter  here  is  certainly  cold,  but  what  of  that  ?  From 
the  absence  of  wind  a  person  can't  feel  it ;  and,  lest  he 
should,  he  goes  so  well  defended  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
walk  about.  We  walk  with  fur  caps,  very  few  hats  to  be 
seen,  greatcoats  or  cloaks,  two  pairs  of  stockings,  and  two 
pairs  of  shoes,  and  as  warm  gloves  as  we  can  afford.  The 
soldiers  here  have  immense  fur  caps,  greatcoats,  gloves, 
and  two  pairs  of  shoes  which  would  astonish  the  natives 
of  Aberdeen,  a  little  accustomed  as  they  are  to  seeing  the 
kilt  almost  all  w^eathers.  Our  beef  comes  to  market,  like 
our  milk,  frozen.  No  eatables  require  salt  here  in  winter. 
Every  thing  is  frozen  except  what  is  near  the  stove.  Al- 
ready, and  the  severest  of  the  winter  is  not  yet  come,  T 
have  been  walking  about  and  my  whiskers  covered  with 
snow,  from  the  breath  out  of  my  mouth,  and  yet  I  did  not 


the  surplus  of  his  produce  a  consumption  on  the  spot  among  those  who 
are  daily  arriving^,  and  who  must,  for  some  time,  before  they  can  enjoy 
tlie  fruits  of  their  own  labour,  supply  themselves  with  the  articles  ne- 
cessary for  present  use  from  the  stock  of  those  who  have  already  settled 
themselves.  Fat  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses  are  easily  conveyed  to  distant 
markets,  or  they  are  bought  up  by  the  drovers  before  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  remove  them." — The  Emiffranfs  Guide  to  Canada,  by  F.  A, 
EvajiSy  Esq.  late  Agent  for  the  Eastern  Townships. 
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feel  uncomfortable.  The  horses  had  icicles  several  inches 
long  from  their  noses.  This  is  what  you  would  think  you 
never  could  suffer,  but  it  is  a  complete  enjoyment — no 
farm- work  of  course  can  go  on,  and  the  farmers,  who  have 
been  sometime  settled,  drive  about  in  sleighs  through  the 
whole  country — it  is  the  season  of  enjoyment.  Sleighs  and 
carioles  are  driving  past  my  window  every  minute,  and  as 
every  horse  carries  at  least  two  bells,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  a  source  of  amusement  to  look  out  at  them. 
The  sleighs,  carioles,  &c.  are  all  open,  and  the  travellers, 
of  whom  a  great  number  are  ladies,  sit  rolled  up  in  furs 
and  buffalo  robes,  some  of  them  of  a  most  splendid  de- 
scription. Then  again  in  the  winter  time,  the  farmer 
newly  located  chops  down  the  trees,  as  he  can  do  nothing 
else,  for  clearing  his  farm,  and  by  the  spring  it  is  ready 
for  crop.  New  settlers,  however,  should  come  early  in  / 
summer,  and  then  they  get  a  crop  before  winter.  If  a  man 
can  make  up  his  mind  at  once  to  take  a  farm,  he  should 
not  tarry  one  moment  about  the  towns.  Many  think  they 
may  stop  a  few  days  and  see  Quebec,  a  few  days  to  see 
Montreal,  &c.  but  this  is  the  most  absurd  conduct.  They 
are  throwing  away  days  which  are  as  valuable  as  months 
may  be  afterwards.  They  should  look  out  to  make  a  few 
dollars  while  they  can,  and  in  the  winter  season  go  to  see 
the  towns,  if  they  can  afford  time.,  I  would  not  go  to  see 
any  tow^n  on  the  face  of  the  earth  if  I  could  make  a  dollar 
by  keeping  away,  unless  I  had  money  to  sport,  and  that  is 
what  few  emigrants  have.  Let  the  emigrant  determine  to 
what  part  of  the  country  he  is  to  go,  and  proceed  instantly  ; 
don't  let  him  loiter  a  moment,  nor  spend  a  copper  if  he  can 
help  it.  All  are  on  the  alert  to  cheat  the  emigrants. 
Trust  no  man  from  the  fineness  of  his  dress  or  the  gen- 
tility of  his  appearance.  On  the  steam-boats,  if  he  has 
not  his  trunks  locked  and  roped  too,  they  will  be  broken 
up ;  ay,  and  he  perhaps  standing  beside  them.  There  are 
clever  thieves  in  Canada.  The  passengers  I  came  out  with 
had  to  relieve  each  other  two  and  two  every  hour  from 
watching  the  luggage — the  two  on  watch  had  loaded  guns, 
and  yet  some  articles  were  stolen.  You  may  think  it 
strange,  but  I  assure  you  so  it  was.  As  to  provisions  to 
serve  for  the  passage  across  : — Meal  (if  they  bring  a  girdle, 
there  is  good  convenience  for  baking  cakes)  ;  a  few  bis- 
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cults  (of  this  article  they  will  soon  tire)  ;  tea,  coffee,  su- 
gar ;  sowens  are  most  excellent  at  sea,  perhaps  better  than  ■ 
all  the  rest — they  should  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  hard  cake,  and  water  poured  on  when  used.  Beef, 
pork,  fish  ;  a  cask  of  **  Finnan  haddies"  would  sell  hand- 
somely here,  or  in  Quebec,  if  they  could  be  carried  across. 
Beer  for  porridge  ;  some  whisky ;  barley,  suet,  &c.  ;  no 
furniture,  and  money  in  gold ;  all  clothes,  cutlery,  &c.  well 
packed  from  damp.    On  arriving  at  Quebec,  emigrants 
should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  ashore ;  they  are  entitled 
to  forty-eight  hours  on  board  after  arrival.    Above  all,  let  ] 
them  beware  of  crowded  boats  and  drunken  sailors.  Falling  ' 
overboard  in  a  tideway  at  Aberdeen  is  nothing,  a  person  | 
would  have  a  chance  of  being  saved  ;  at  Quebec,  it  is  a  i 
thousand  chances  to  one  if  ever  he  is  seen.    You  have  i 
no  idea  of  the  tide  at  Quebec,  five  and  six  miles  an  hour  \ 
is  its  common  run,  but  with  wind — why,  to  say  no  more,  ! 
you  are  safest  on  land.  ( 
It  is  surprising  how  soon  a  person  gets  careless  about  j 
home ;  when  I  came  to  the  country,  oh  !  how  I  wished  to  j 
be  on  the  Plainstones  of  Aberdeen  again,  and  wished  thus  | 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  but  now  I  would  not  go  back  j 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  for  £50  in  a  present  yearly.    I  like  | 
the  country  well,  and  wont  be  in  Scotland  for  some  years  j 
at  least.    I  will  go  back  to  see  through  the  old  places,  but  ^ 
I  would  not  stay  three  months  with  you,  were  you  to  pay  \ 
me  for  it.  1 


(Extract  from  a  Letter  written  at  Zorra,  in  Upper  Canada.)  j 

3d  July,  1832.  I 

The  passage  from  Montreal  to  Prescot,  if  the  weather  ; 
be  bad,  is  very  disagreeable.  We  had  one  bad  night,  dur-  i 
ing  which  many  of  us  had  to  be  in  the  open  boat ;  with  j 
sharp  looking-out  we  got  into  the  fore-peak,  a  convenience  j 
which  a  Durham  boat  has  over  Batteaux.  As  we  had  our  j 
passage  from  the  Canada  Company,  we  were  allowed  1  ; 
cwt.  of  luggage  each,  and  ^  cwt.  for  the  children ;  for  • 
every  cwt.  more  we  paid  3s.  6d.  to  Prescot ;  from  thence 
to  Hamilton,  lOd.    Our  passage  tickets  from  Quebec  to 
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Hamilton  were  7s.  3d.  each.  When  we  arrived  at  Prescot, 
the  steam-boat  was  full,  but  we  found  a  schooner  going 
to  Hamilton,  and,  having  a  fair  wind,  we  embraced  the 
opportunity.  On  arriving  at  Hamilton,  with  difficulty  we 
obtained  lodgings  for  one  month,  for  which  we  paid  17s.  6d. 

for  Mrs.  and  four  children,  while  we  ourselves  set 

out  to  survey  the  country.  We  intended  to  see  Dumfries, 
but  we  met  a  person  who  took  us  on  to  Zorra,  where  there 
were  several  lots  of  good  land  for  sale,  some  of  which 
would  have  pleased  us  very  well,  and  might  be  bought  at 
from  5s.  to  12s.  per  acre.  We  purchased  one  hundred 
acres,  for  which  we  paid  £112  currency.  It  is  a  lot  of 
excellent  land,  but  has  been  badly  managed.  There  are 
thirty  acres  clear,  and  twenty  under  crop.  The  trees  are 
generally  large,  but  not  very  close — I  should  think  about 
fourteen  feet  distant  at  an  average,  principally  hardwood  and 
maple,  from  which  we  can  make  sugar.  The  person  we 
purchased  from  made  ten  cwt.  this  spring,  at  the  expense  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  cents,  per  cwt.  All  kinds  of  wild  fruits 
are  to  be  found  in  the  wood — grapes,  gooseberries,  geans, 
&c.  The  weather  is  at  present  very  hot,  but  I  can  endure 
it.  It  makes  me  sweat  to  excess.  Although  warmer,  I 
think  the  atmosphere  is  more  light  and  animating  than  in 
Scotland.  The  ague  prevails  to  a  considerable  degree,  but 
it  is  thought  nothing  of,  being  something  like  the  tooth- 
ache— no  one  was  ever  knowm  to  die  of  it.  Since  we  came 
here  we  have  had  good  health.  I  hope  this  fall  to  sow- 
four  or  five  acres  of  wheat,  which,  with  the  Indian  corn 
and  vegetables,  will  be  more  than  we  shall  need.  The 
advantages  of  Zorra  are—good  and  cheap  land,  well 
watered,  and  a  healthy  climate.  To  you  or  any  other 
person  sailing  from  Aberdeen,  I  would  say  do  not  come  in 
a  crowded  ship.  I  would  not  be  anxious  to  sail  until  A.pril, 
as  the  gulf  is  often  impassable  till  the  middle  of  May.  Get 
strong  chests  made,  to  keep  out  rain  and  that  will  stand 
all  kinds  of  abuse — all  secured  by  locks.  Bring  plenty  of 
oatmeal,  butter,  cheese,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  beef-ham. 
and  dried  fish.  But,  above  all,  be  sure  to  bring,  for  each 
person,  three  or  four  dozen  of  porter  or  beer,  well  packed 
up.  I  can  assure  you,  you  will  find  either  preferable  to 
spirits  on  a  sea  V9yage.  If  you  bring  goods  instead  of 
money,  you  need  not  expect  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  to 
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make  a  profit;  but  for  grain  and  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  1 
could  sell  such  articles  as  fine  cloth  coats,  trousers,  blue, 
black,  drill,  tartan,  or  check,  &c.  &c.  ;  braces,  watches, 
and  strong  augers,  fine  cotton  shirts,  long  drawers,  and 
short  stockings ;  women's  apparel,  calico,  prints,  shawls, 
silk  and  cotton  ;  school  books.    Farm-servant  girls  would  j 
be  sure  to  meet  with  encouragement — wages  about  £1  \ 
per  month.    I  am  determined  not  to  flatter,  but  must  say  ] 
that  I  am  of  opinion  this  is  the  best  country  for  any  person  { 
to  live  in  who  wishes  to  live  quietly.  \ 


(Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gardener,  who  left  Aberdeenshire  in  1834,  to  a  \ 
Friend  there.)  | 

J 

Montreal,  25th  October,  1834.  ] 

j 

My  Dear  Friend, — I  got  into  a  very  good  situation  as  ; 
soon  as  I  arrived  here.    I  am  engaged  for  one  year.    My  \ 
wages  are  not  so  high  as  I  expect  they  will  be  when  I  be-  j 
come  better  acquainted  with  the  climate  of  the  country.  | 
Just  now  I  have  £40  per  annum,  and  bed,  board,  and  1 
washing.    I  have  three  acres  of  a  garden,  along  with  ten  | 
acres  of  apple  orchard  to  take  charge  of ;  and  am  assisted  | 
by  two  labourers  who  are  constantly  with  me.    The  gar- 
den is  surrounded  by  high  brick  walls,  covered  with  peach  j 
and  nectarine  trees.    The  peaches  here  grow  to  a  great  \ 
size,  and  ripen  excellently  in  the  open  air.    The  grapes 
bear  well  on  trellises  in  the  garden.    I  had  a  fine  crop  of  i 
these,  superior  to  any  I  ever  saw  in  the  houses  at  home  ;  \ 
and  the  melons  are  also  surpassingly  fine.     I  cut  three 
hundred  of  very  fine  melons  from  a  small  piece  of  ground  j 
not  more  than  20  feet  by  12.    Some  of  them  weighed  15  " 
lb.,  and  most  of  them  from  6  to  7  lb.    They  require  no  | 
attention  here  whatever.    Just  sow  the  seed  in  the  open  i 
garden  and  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  this  is  all  you 
have  to  do.    We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  give  cu- 
cumbers garden  room.  We  sow  them  about  the  ditch  sides  | 
in  the  fields,  and  they  produce  most  abundantly.    Gourds  1 
come  to  a  great  size,  some  of  them  will  weigh  50  lb.  You  | 
will  not  be  surprised  that  we  can  grow  all  these  things  in  j 
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the  open  air,  when  I  inform  you  what  degree  of  heat  we 
have  for  three  months  here  daring  the  summer.  The 
thermometer  stood  for  three  months  at  99  degrees  all  day, 
in  the  shade,  and  86  all  night.  I  thought  I  would  be 
roasted  alive,  being  obliged  to  take  my  bed  out  of  the 
house  and  lie  in  an  open  shed,  with  nothing  on  but  a  single 
sheet ;  and  after  all  I  perspired  very  freely.  The  weather 
is  cooler  now,  and  they  tell  me  that  winter  will  soon  be 
on,  and  continue  for  six  months,  during  which  all  out-door 
work  will  be  suspended.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people 
in  this  country  is  French,  and  mostly  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion. 

The  horses  of  this  country  would  quite  astonish  you. 
The  carters  about  the  wharfs  drive  horses  that  your  gentle- 
men at  home  would  not  be  ashamed  to  see  in  their  car- 
riages. Whether  drawing  empty  or  loaded  carts  the 
drivers  always  keep  the  horses  running.  Large  Newfound- 
land dogs  are  also  very  frequently  used  to  draw  small  carts. 
I  have  seen  several  of  the  original  natives  of  America. 
Their  skin  is  of  a  copper  colour,  and  their  clothes,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  blanket,  is  wrapped  round  the  body.  They 
have  a  wild  and  savage  like  appearance.  All  sorts  of 
spirits  are  very  cheap.  Brandy,  6s.  per  gallon.  Rum,  4s. 
6d.  per  gallon.  Good  port  wine.  Is.  per  bottle.  Tobacco, 
lOd.  per  lb.  ;  and  snuff.  Id.  per  oz.  Wheaten  bread  is  very 
cheap.  You  can  buy  a  loaf  that  will  weigh  6  lb.  for  8d. 
Vegetables  sell  very  high  in  the  market.  A  good  cauli- 
flower will  bring  8d.  A  cabbage,  4d.  Potatoes,  2s.  6d. 
per  bushel.  Barley,  3s.  6d.  per  bushel.  Beef  sells  at  4d. 
per  lb.  Pork,  6d.  per  lb.  Mutton,  3|d.  per  lb.  Eggs, 
5d.  per  doz.  We  can  grow  no  rye-grass  here.  Our  hay 
is  all  made  of  Timothy  grass.  We  cut  it  in  the  morning, 
and  it  is  ready  to  be  put  into  the  barn  in  the  afternoon. 
It  would  surprise  you  to  see  the  large  rafts  of  wood  which 
are  brought  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  There  are  of 
them  brought  from  the  city  of  Toronto  to  Quebec,  a  dis- 
tance of  six  hundred  miles.  The  steam-boats  that  ply  be- 
tween this  port  and  Quebec  are  splendid  vessels,  some  of 
them  of  two  hundred  horse-power,  and  capable  of  carry- 
ing two  thousand  passengers. 

I  would  advise  no  person  to  come  here  but  such  as  are 
able  and  willing  to  work ;  for  I  can  assure  you  this  is  no 
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place  for  idlers.  Labouring  men's  wages  in  this  town  are 
2s.  6d.  currency  per  day;  joiners,  5s.  per  day;  masons 
the  same  ;  tailors,  7s.  6d.  per  day ;  blacksmiths,  4s.  6d. 
per  day.  Clothes  are  remarkably  high  here.  Thirty 
shillings  is  charged  for  making  and  mounting  a  dress 
coat ;  six  shillings  for  making  a  pair  of  trousers.  Shoes 
much  about  the  same  price  as  in  Scotland,  but  not  so  good. 


(Extracts  of  five  letters  from  a  Gentleman  who  left  Aberdeen  in  the  summer  of 
1834,  to  purchase  land  for  himself  and  a  party  of  friends.) 

Ellora,  Township  of  Nichol, 
18th  October,  1834. 

I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
purchased  a  block  of  land  in  the  Township  of  Nichol,  of 
which  I  have  sent  you  a  plan.  Before  proceeding  more 
minutely  to  describe  our  block,  I  may  recall  to  your 
remembrance  the  qualities  we  considered  our  land  ought 
to  possess.  That  it  should  be  healthy,  fertile,  not  far 
from  a  market,  and  abounding  in  streams  and  springs 
of  water,  we  considered  indispensable.  That  it  should 
have  a  waterfall,  that  it  should  be  near  flour  and  saw 
mills,  near  church  and  school  ;  that  it  should  have  an 
undulating  surface  we  thought  highly  desirable,  but  not 
absolutely  indispensable.  You  will  scarcely  believe  me, 
when  I  say,  that  I  have  secured  all  these  advantages  ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  truth,  as  I  shall  prove  to  you  by  and  by. 

[The  writer  here  proceeds  with  a  detail  of  his  travels 
from  Toronto  to  lake  Simcoe  and  the  shores  of  lake  Huron 
in  search  of  a  location,  and  states  that,  in  his  route,  the 
greater  part  of  the  best  land  was  bought  up,  partly  by 
speculators  ;  that,  in  the  northern  Townships,  the  winters 
are  long  and  severe,  and  that  some  situations  on  the  Grand 
River  are  very  unhealthy.] 

We  left  the  stage  within  a  few  miles  of  Oxford  and  went 
to  Zorra,  where  we  spent  four  days  in  the  examination  of 
a  piece  of  land  of  three  thousand  acres  in  Southeasthope. 
The  land  was  of  the  finest  description,  and  full  of  the  most 
charming  spots  and  slopes ;  but,  after  a  most  careful 
search,  we  found  it  greatly  deficient  in  water.  Nothing 
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remained  for  us  now  but  to  proceed  to  Nichol,  and  failing 
that,  we  were  to  proceed  to  London  and  Godericb.  We 
reacbed  Guelph  on  Saturday  night,  20th  September,  and 
on  Monday  by  peep  of  dawn  we  went  towards  Nicbol. 
The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guelph  is  both  very  poor 
and  very  dear,  but  begins  to  improve  as  you  approach  to 
Nichol.  We  arrived  at  the  Falls  of  Ellora — a  charming 
spot — about  mid-day,  and  called  atMr.Gilkison's  to  inspect 
the  plan  of  a  block  of  about  six  thousand  acres,  belonging 
to  him  and  his  brother.  We  were  much  pleased  by  the 
way  it  seemed  to  be  watered ;  but  as  I  understood  Mr. 
Fergusson  to  be  at  Fergus,  a  village  he  has  laid  out  on  his 
part  of  Nichol,  we  resolved  first  to  call  on  him,  and  look 
at  his  land.  On  the  road  we  met  five  of  Mr.  Fergusson's 
sons,  each  armed  with  a  chopping-axe,*  and  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Webster,  his  agent.  From  him  we  learned  that 
Mr.  F.  was  from  home,  and  on  looking  at  his  plan  we 
found  that  not  only  his  best  lots  were  sold,  but  that  there 
scarcely  remained  enough  to  serve  us.  It  being  too  late 
to  return  to  Ellora  that  same  evening,  we  spent  the  re- 
maining hours  of  daylight  in  looking  at  the  nearest  lots. 
Mr.  Fergusson's  published  report  of  these  lands  nowise  ex- 
ceeds the  truth.  The  soil  both  of  his  and  Mr.  G.'s  land 
is  first-rate.  There  is  a  great  depth  of  vegetable  mould 
covering  in  some  places  a  deep  black,  and  in  others  a  yel- 
low loam,  of  the  richest  and  fattest  description.  The  trees 
are  chiefly  maple,  elm,  beech,  basswood,  with  a  few  iron- 
wood  and  ash^t    On  the  banks  of  the  streams  there  are 


*  An  excellent  example  for  the  sons  of  our  landed  proprietors  in  Great 
Britain — En. 

-|-  The  quantity  of  good  soil  in  Canada,  compared  with  the  extent  of 
country,  is  equal  to  that  of  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  there  yet  remains 
location  for  many  millions  of  the  human  race.  The  best  lands  are 
those  on  which  the  hardest  timber  is  found — such  as  oak,  maple, 
beech,  elm,  black-walnut,  &c. ;  though  basswood,  when  of  luxuriaiit 
growth,  and  pine,  when  large,  clean,  and  tall,  also  indicates  good  land. 
Many  of  the  cedar  swamps,  where  the  cedars  are  not  stunted  and 
mingled  with  ash  of  a  large  growth,  contain  a  very  rich  soil,  and  are 
calculated  for  the  finest  hemp  grounds  in  the  world.  So  great  is  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  Canada  that  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are 
frequently  produced  on  a  farm  where  the  stumps  of  the  trees,  which 
probably  occupy  an  eighth  of  the  surface,  have  not  been  eradicated. 
Some  instances  of  sixty  bushels  per  acre  occur,  and  near  York,  in  Upper 
H  2 
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gigantic  cedars,  hemlocks,  and  a  few  pines.     In  many 
places  the  trees  are  most  majestic,  and  often  large  spaces 
between.    The  underwood  is  generally  thin.    How  it  is 
watered  I  need  not  tell  you — look  at  the  plan.  The  streams  i 
are  beautiful,  all  living,  clear  as  grystal,  running  on  a  ' 
sandy,  and  sometimes  on  a  rocky  bed ;  the  banks  gene- 
rally high  and  affording  many  fine  house  sites.    The  Irvine  < 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  rivers  I  ever  saw,  and  on 
its  banks,  by  clearing  off  the  underwood,  and  thinning  the 
large  trees,  walks  may  be  formed  whose  beauty  and  even 
magnificence  could  hardly  be  exceeded.    I  purchased  from  ; 
Mr.  Gilkison.    The  price  I  have  paid  is  20s.  currency  per  j 
acre.    I  first  offered  15s.  in  consideration  of  the  quantity  I 
1  was  to  take,  and  then  17s.  6d.  but  on  no  consideration  ! 
would  he  abate  the  price,  but  he  agreed  to  lay  out  £150 
in  making  roads  and  in  general   improvements  on  our  i 
land.    One  side  of  the  block  is  within  one  and  a  half  miles  ^ 
of  Ellora,  where  there  is  a  saw-mill  in  operation,  and  there  j 
will  be  a  grist-mill  next  year ;  and  the  other  side  is  about  ! 
two  miles  from  Fergus,  where  grist  and  saw-mills  are  being  j 
erected,  and  a  church  and  school  will  be  built  next  season,  j 
In  regard  to  a  market,  we  are  twenty-five  miles  from  Paris, 
whence  there  is  a  regular  water  communication  down  the  j 
Grand  River  and  through  the  Welland  Canal  to  Lake  \ 
Ontario.    But,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  we  shall  be  able  to  i 
float  down  our  produce  in  arks  from  a  mile  beneath  Ellora  \ 
Falls  all  the  way  to  Lake  Ontario.    In  regard  to  health,  | 
the  land  is  high,  the  streams  run  rapidly,  and  ague  is  un- 
known here.    We  shall  have  respectable  society  at  Fergus,  , 
wholly  Scotch — a  few  from  Aberdeenshire  ;  and  at  Ellora,  ; 
mostly  English.  ; 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  and  I  have  seen  a  | 
great  deal  of  Canada,  and  gleaned  a  good  deal  of  informa-  , 
tion,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  general  faithfulness 
of  the  accounts  of  the  country  given  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  I 
the  Backwoodsman,  and  others.  The  benefits  have  not  I 
been  exaggerated,  nor  the  difficulties  extenuated.    I  like 


Canada,  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  were  obtained  from  a  single 
acre  !  In  some  districts,  wheat  has  been  raised  successively  on  the 
same  ground  for  twenty  years,  without  manure. — Martin's  History  of 
Canada,  p.  69. 
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Canadian  scenery  and  the  Canadian  climate,  and  1  have 
met  with  nothing  as  yet  which  I  very  much  dislike,  except 
Canadian  whisky,  and  Canadian  salt  pork  three  times 
a-day,  which  I  was  obliged  to  take  for  want  of  better  cheer 
in  Sunnidale. 

Ellora,  1st  Dec.  1834. 

We  have  had  potatoes  which  grew  on  a  lot  adjoining 
ours,  and  they  are  excellent ;  and,  indeed,  good  potatoes 
are  by  no  means  scarce  in  Upper  Canada.  The  soil  of 
Nichol  will  produce,  I  am  informed,  excellent  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  barley.  The  average  produce  of  wheat  in  Wool- 
wich (next  township,  and  of  like  soil)  is  generally  reckoned 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre ;  but  here,  as 
well  as  in  Zorra  and  the  Huron  tract,  wheat  occasionally 
suffers  both  from  frost  and  smut.  An  acquaintance  of 
mine  in  Zorra  lost  last  season,  by  frost,  nearly  his  whole 
crop  of  wheat.*  From  the  same  cause,  Indian  corn,  through- 
out a  considerable  part  of  the  province,  is  but  a  precarious 
crop.  A  gentleman  from  Brandtford,  forty  miles  south  of 
us,  whom  I  met  with  in  Mr.  Gilkison's,  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  and  a  farmer  of  some  extent,  informed  me  that, 
after  various  trials,  he  at  length  gave  up  sowing  it.  Nichol 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  townships  in  Upper  Canada 
for  stock-raising,  and  few  parts  of  Nichol  will  equal  our 
block  in  this  respect.  It  is  most  abundantly  watered,  and 
there  are  some  fine  meadow  flats  upon  it.  In  accessibility 
to  water,  Irvine  side  is  preferable  to  the  Grand  River,  the 
banks  of  the  latter  where  it  flows  through  Nichol  bdng 
steep,  precipitous,  and  rocky  ;  whereas  the  banks  of  the 
former,  where  it  flows  through  our  land,  either  slope  gently 


*  But,  from  whatever  cause  mildew  may  proceed,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  wheat  crop,  throughout  a  considerable  extent  of  Nortli 
America,  being  liable  to  its  effects.  Many  instances  of  mildew  are  re- 
corded in  my  tour;  and  I  scarcely  passed  through  a  district,  the  surface 
of  which  consisted  of  sudden  undulations  or  small  forest  clearances, 
where  the  wheat  was  not  seriously  injured  by  it.  Some  accounts  which 
I  have  received  from  parts  of  Upper  Canada  for  1834  allude  to  the  de- 
struction of  wheat  by  frost.  In  all  partially  cleared  parts  of  Upper 
Canada,  with  exception,  perhaps,  of  situations  on  the  margins  of  lakes^ 
wheat  will  suffer  from  mildew." — Shirreff''s  Tour,  p.  373. 
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down  to  the  water  or  are  quite  flat.  In  order  to  improve 
the  breed  of  cattle,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  imported  some  first- 
rate  stock  from  Britain,  and  this  is  one  advantage  we  may 
derive  from  our  neighbourhood  to  his  block.  Game  and 
wild  animals  are  here  most  abundant.  Last  week  we  had 
a  party  of  six  Indians  from  the  river  Credit,  w^ho  remained 
about  ten  days,  and  generally  killed  six  to  eight  and  some- 
times as  many  as  twelve  deer  a-day.  They  sold  them  at 
from  one  to  one-and-a-half  dollar  per  carcass,  being  about 
one  penny  per  pound  ;  and  when  you  take  them  either 
roasted,  stewed,  or  in  soup,  you  will  no  longer  wonder 
that  Isaac  wished  for  one  dish  more  of  the  savoury  veni- 
son" which  he  loved,  before  he  bade  a  final  farewell  to  crea- 
ture-comforts ;  or  that  Esau,  the  red  man  and  cunning 
hunter,  was  the  favourite  of  his  father.  A  young  man,  at 
present  employed  in  chopping  for  you,  went  up  the  river 
four  or  five  miles  on  Sabbath  last,  and  saw  a  herd  of  ten 
deer  and  a  troop  of  eight  wolves.  The  last  are  numerous, 
as  well  as  foxes.  There  are  bears,  too,  but  they  are  sel- 
domer  seen  than  the  wolves  and  foxes.  Last  spring,  Mr. 
G.  shot  a  she-bear  which  had  cubs,  one  of  which  he  caught 
and  has  kept  ever  since.  It  is  of  the  black  kind,  and  is 
chained  to  a  post  in  his  garden.  When  irritated,  it  makes 
a  hissing  sound  with  its  mouth  and  nostrils.  Martins  and 
racoons  are  also  plentiful,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  a  roasted  racoon.  Woodcocks, 
pheasants,  and  partridges  are  numerous.  We  have  often 
scared  them,  but  never  had  the  luck  to  have  our  guns  by 
us  at  the  time.  We  shall  have  passenger-pigeons  by 
thousands  in  the  spring  and  fall,  but  whether  they  shall 
prove  a  comfort  or  annoyance  time  will  show.  At  any 
rate  we  shall  have  abundance  of  pigeon- pies,  for  two  or 
three  of  our  lots  are  a  complete  pigeonry,  the  trees  being 
filled  with  nests.  The  only  birds  we  have  shot  are  wood- 
peckers, hawks,  and  owls.  The  plumage  of  some  species 
of  the  first  is  most  splendid,  the  head  crested  with  Ver- 
million, the  wings  of  a  deep  gold  colour,  and  the  belly 
beautifully  spotted.  The  owls  are  of  a  large  size.  Of 
musquitoes  and  black  fiies  we  shall  have  quantum  suff. 
These,  I  suppose,  will  prove  our  greatest  annoyance  for 
two  months  of  the  summer.  Our  situation  in  regard 
to  water  will  enable  us  to  rear  large  flocks  of  ducks  and 
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geese.  Goose  feathers  are  sold  at  half  a  dollar  per  pound, 
and  seem  to  be  scarce. 

For  scenery.  Upper  Canada  does  not  seem  to  me  the  flat 
country  it  is  usually  represented  to  be.  Undoubtedly  there 
is  a  want  of  high  hills  and  mountains ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, there  is  no  lack  of  variety  of  pleasure  situate  in  hill 
and  dale."  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto,  on  the 
banks  of  Niagara  river,  from  Queenston  to  the  Falls 
(where,  by  the  way,  there  is  some  of  the  sublimest  scenery 
in  the  world),  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  in  Wil- 
mot,  Dumfries,  Waterloo,  &c.  there  is  many  a  beautiful 
eminence,  many  a  charming  slope,  and  many  a  sweet  little 
vale.    While  parts  of  Zorra,  Waterloo,  Wilmot,  Guelph, 

and  other  places,  seemed  to  me  and  Mr.  ,  who  is  a 

much  better  judge  than  T,  to  be  rather  more  hilly  than 
was  convenient  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Falls  of  Ellora,  31st  Dec.  1834. 

I.  — No  duty  is  charged  on  luggage  at  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal.   2f  per  cent,  on  goods  and  machinery. 

II.  — Fare  per  steamer  from  Quebec  to  Montreal ; — 
Steerage,  7s.  6d.    Cabin,  15s.    Luggage  free. 

There  are  two  routes  by  which  you  may  go  up  the  coun- 
try. The  first,  and  I  think  the  best,  is  from  Montreal  to 
Kingston,  by  the  Ottawa  and  Rideau  canal,  in  a  covered 
barge,  towed  by  a  steamer,  10s.  currency,  adults ;  half- 
price  for  children  above  three  and  under  fourteen  years  ; 
under  three  years.  Is.  3d.  Nothing  is  charged  for  suck- 
lings. All  luggage  and  goods,  2s.  9d.  per  100  lb.  ;  and 
you  have  the  privilege  of  stepping  into  the  steamer  which 
tows  the  barge.  From  Kingston  to  Toronto,  per  steamer  : — 
Deck  passage,  7s.  6d.  ;  second  cabin,  15s.  ;  luggage,  lOd. 
per  100  lb.  The  other  route  is  by  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Montreal  to  Brockville,  in  barges,  sometimes  open,  some- 
times covered: — Adults,  7s.  6d.  each;  under  fourteen, 
3s.  9d.  &c. ;  luggage,  per  100  lb.  2s.  6d.  Brockville  to 
Toronto,  per  steamer: — Deck,  7  s.  6d. ;  cabin,  los. ;  lug- 
gage, per  100  lb.  lOd.  On  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  pas- 
sengers are  obliged  to  get  out  and  assist  in  towing  the 
barges  up  the  rapids  ;  at  least  the  stronger  of  them  ;  while 
the  women  have  to  walk.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  walked 
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sometimes  as  much  as  nine  miles.  The  rapids,  too,  some-  | 
times  prove  too  powerful  for  horses  and  men  ;  in  which  j 
case  the  axe  is  applied  to  the  rope,  and  down  goes  the  \ 
boat,  sometimes  stern,  sometimes  side  foremost.    On  one  ! 

occasion,  while  Mrs.    and  her  mother-in-law,  a  ! 

very  old  woman,  were  alone  in  the  barge,  it  was  borne  ; 
down  three  miles  before  it  could  be  recovered.    We  took  , 
the  Ottawa  and  Kingston  route.    One  may  go  the  St.  ^  'j 
Lawrence  route,  however,  the  whole  way  by  coach  and  \ 
steam-boat ;  but  it  is  very  expensive,  and  you  are  separated  \ 
from  your  luggage  ;  but  you  go  in  half  the  time.    I  think  j 
you  ought  to  take  the  Ottawa  route  ;  and,  on  your  arrival  j 
at  Kingston,  to  inquire  for  a  steam-boat  direct  to  Hamilton,  [ 
as  you  have  no  occasion  to  disembark  at  Toronto,  unless 
it  were  to  dispose  of  your  bills  on  London,  which  one  of  \ 
your  number  could  do.  The  fare  from  Kingston  to  Hamil- 
ton will  probably  be  the  same  as  from  that  to  Toronto. 
Should  there  be  no  steamer  for  Hamilton  at  the  time  you 
arrive  at  Kingston,  you  must  then  proceed  to  Toronto,  j 
and  transfer  yourselves  and  luggage  on  board  the  first  1 
steamer  for  Hamilton  ;  the  fares  of  which  are — deck,  5s. ;  j 
second  cabin,  7s.  6d.  ;  first  cabin,  10s. ;  luggage  9d.  per  100 
lb. ;  but  as  there  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  you,  you 
may  get  your  luggage  free,  or  nearly  so.    I  paid  £1  extra  i 
for  75  cwt.    Fares,  however,  are  continually  altering,  as  \ 
there  is  more  or  less  opposition  ;  and,  should  there  be  any  j 
considerable  opposition,  you  may  bargain  a  good  deal  ; 
cheaper.    The  plan  we  took  on  our  arrival  at  Hamilton  ] 
was  to  seek  out  a  contractor  for  waggons,  with  whom  we 
agreed  to  get  five  waggons  to  go  all  the  way  to  Ellora  ^ 
(most  of  the  waggoners  object  to  going   farther  than 
Guelph) ;  for  which  we  paid  £20  currency.    It  was  stipu-  ; 
lated  that  the  whole  weight  should  not  exceed  75  cwt. ; 
but,  I  believe,  it  was  nearer  80  cwt.   For  another  waggon 
to  convey  the  women  and  children  (in  number  seven)  and  > 
myself,  together  with  a  lot  of  sundries,  we  paid  sixteen 
dollars  (£4  currency)  additional.    For  the  £20  I  took  a  ; 
receipt,  embodying  the  terms  of  the  agreement  (the  con-  ; 
tractor  was  William  Davis),  and  I  found  my  account  in  it, 
for  two  of  the  fellows  when  they  got  to  Guelph  refused  to 
proceed  farther,  alleging  they  had  more  than  the  stipulated 
weight — that  their  waggons  would  be  smashed  and  their 
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horses  killed,  although  one  of  them  took  a  rather  bulky- 
package  on  by  the  way ;  but  seeing  that  I  had  the  agree- 
ment with  me,  and  that  I  was  not  disposed  to  be  mulcted 
of  a  dollar  or  two  additional,  they  gave  in  on  our  removing 
a  little  package  or  two  to  the  waggon  beside  the  women 
and  children.  Cattermole  Hamilton  suggested  to  me  that 
the  best  way  of  ensuring  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement 
would  be  to  retain  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  price  in  our 
hands  till  after  performance,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  the 
surest.  We  would  have  been  better  able  to  set  the  fellows 
at  defiance,  if  we  could  have  told  them  that  we  had  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  money  in  our  hands.  As  it  was,  we 
had  to  coax  a  little. 

III.  — To  clear  and  fence  costs  £3  ISs.  for  a  fall  crop  ; 
for  a  spring  crop,  £4  currency  ;  but  they  are  not  very  fond 
of  undertaking  to  clear  for  a  spring  crop,  as,  in  a  wet 
spring,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  burn  it  off.  I  have  con- 
tracted to  get  five  acres  cleared  for  you,  Mr.  ,  and 

Mr.  ,  in  all  fifteen  acres,  at  £4  cuirency;  and  for 

myself  three  acres,  to  be  chopped  close  to  the  ground,  at 
three  dollars  more,  £4  15s,  I  had  to  contract  with  dif- 
ferent individuals,  for  no  one  would  undertake  to  do  more 
than  a  small  quantity  for  spring  crop.  Sowing  will  cost 
about  fifteen  shillings  currency  per  acre,  including  the 
price  of  seed ;  thus,  clearing  and  sowing  will  here  cost 
£4  10s.  to  £4  15s.  Perhaps  it  might  be  done  for  fall 
crop,  and  on  land  not  heavily  and  thickly  timbered  for  £4 
to  £4  5s.  At  Goderich  and  its  neighbourhood,  I  under- 
stand the  price  of  clearing  and  fencing,  exclusive  of  sow- 
ing, is  £4  15s.  to  £5.  At  Toronto,  Pickering,  and  Whit- 
by, it  can  be  done  for  £3,  chiefly  from  the  greater  abund- 
ance of  labourers.  Chopping  alone,  that  is,  cutting  down 
the  trees,  dividing  them  into  lengths  convenient  for  log- 
ging, and  piling  the  underbrush,  costs  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

IV.  — Present  price  of  wheat  in  Hamilton  and  Dundas, 
3s.  l^d.  currency.  It  is  rising  in  price.  The  average 
price  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  I  am  informed,  was 
about  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  9d.  A  farmer  here  could  take  it 
down  to  Dundas  or  Hamilton,  at  an  expense  of  7^d.  per 
bushel,  with  his  own  team  in  sleighing  time. 

V.  — In  regard  to  seed,  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  bring  a  small  quantity  of  every  kind  you  would  like  to 
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grow.  Turnip  seed  of  the  Swedish  or  Aberdeen  yellow. 
Red  clover  seeds.    Rye  grass  or  any  other  kind  of  grasses 

suited  for  a  warm  climate  and  rich  soil.    A  few  quarts  of  ; 

superior  oats  and  barley  of  the  kind  best  suited  to  the  i 

country,  soil,  and  climate.  A  few  potatoes  of  a  fine  quality,  j 

All  seeds  for  kitchen  garden — kail,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  1 

onions,  &c.  &c. ;  and  all  sort  of  flower  seeds  which  you  \ 

would  wish  to  raise.  All  these  seeds  are  sold  very  dear  here,  j 

But  I  am  told  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  bringing  \ 

plants,  such  as  gooseberry,  &c.  i 

VI.  — As  to  agricultural  implements  you  might  bring  i 
the  best  quality  of  spades  for  your  own  use.  Iron  rakes  | 
(the  American  hoes  answer  the  country  best ;  they  are  j 
very  deep  and  very  weighty)  ;  logging  chains,  which  should  | 
be  made  of  good  Swedish  iron,  half-inch  rod  or  stouter ;  : 
the  links  not  large  and  open,  but  like  what  is  called  cable  j 
chain,  close  and  thick  ;  the  length  of  each  link  about  two  j 
inches,  the  width  about  one  and  a  half  inches.  The  hooks  ' 
precisely  the  same  as  described  in  Wilson's  letter.*  i 
Chains  fifteen  feet  long.  Two  or  three  chains  are  suflScient  \ 
for  one's  own  use.  We  pay  7|d.  currency  per  lb.  for  it  in 
Hamilton  and  Toronto.  The  freight  from  Montreal  to  j 
Hamilton  or  Toronto  would  not  exceed  a  halfpenny  to  j 
three  farthings  per  lb.  What  the  freight  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  Montreal  might  be  I  cannot  tell.  Earth-picks,  one  i 
end  the  same  as  in  Scotland,  the  other  broad  and  sharp  1 
for  cutting  roots,  are  useful.  All  house  mountings,  such  ■ 
as  locks,  hinges,  bells,  hangings,  &c.  It  will  be  profitable  i 
to  bring  British  nails — though  perhaps  little  cheaper  they  ; 
are  reckoned  better  than  the  American.  As  to  machinery,  : 
say  for  thrashing-mill ,  a  Canadian  farmer  of  intell  igence  and  ; 
experience  informs  me  that  the  portable  thrasliing  machine,  \ 
which  can  be  had  here  for  £25  to  £30  currency,  is  better  ; 
suited  to  the  country  than  the  British.  One  of  these  ma- 
chines answers  for  a  number,  being  carried  about.  ' 

VII.  — I  think  it  quite  useless  to  bring  any  kind  of  fur-  j 


*  See  page  73  of  this  work.    In  the  first  edition  of  the     Counsel  for  i 
Emigrants"  an  error  occurred  in  printing  this  letter  (vide  page  56)  con-  ^ 
cerning  the  thickness  of  the  rod  and  the  extra  link,  which  will  be  found 
corrected  at  page  1 40. 
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niture,  unless  it  were  any  portable  article  of  elegant  work- 
manship, such  as  work  or  dressing  boxes,  writing-desk,  &c. 
Black  walnut  makes  beautiful  furniture,  as  also  curled 
maple.  Cherry  and  butternut  good,  but  not  equal  to  black 
walnut.  But  you  will  do  well  to  bring  out  the  hair-cloth 
and  other  chair  or  sofa  mountings  you  intended,  as  also 
stuff  for  bed-curtains.  I  will  require  of  the  bed-curtain 
stripe  as  much  as  will  mount  three  beds,  two  of  them 
four  post,  and  one  a  full-sized  tent-bed,  with  all  mount- 
ings, fringes  suitable  to  the  pattern,  &c.  Feathers  cost 
2s.  6d.  per  lb.  currency,  and  are  rather  scarce. 

VIIL — Premium  on  bills  on  London,  16th  inst.  9  per 
cent,  as  posted  in  the  bank  office,  being  the  rate  the  bank 
sells  at.  Lower  by  ^  to  1  per  cent,  than  it  was  two  months 
ago.  If  your  bills  are  drawn  by  a  Scotch  bank  on  any 
well  known  London  house,  as  mine  were,  and  in  sets.  No. 
1  and  2,  or  first,  second,  and  third  of  exchange,  any  re- 
spectable merchant  will  give  you  within  a  ^  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  posted  at  the  bank.  By  the  first  bill  I  sold  I 
lost  1^  per  cent,  (that  is,  I  only  got  6|  per  cent,  premium 
instead  of  8  per  cent.)  and  by  the  rest  1  per  cent.,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  single,  and  not  in  sets.  Bills  on 
London,  when  the  premium  is  8  to  9  per  cent,  as  it  has 
been  for  the  last  three  months,  are  better  than  sovereigns, 
even  when  worth  24s.  3d.  to  24s.  od.,  which  has  been  the 
price  since  I  came  to  Canada.  8  per  cent,  is  equivalent 
to  24s.  per  pound,  and  you  have  no  trouble  or  risk  carry- 
ing them. 

IX.  — Of  drugs  you  will  need  but  few  here,  unless  you 
have  a  headach  after  a  merry-making,  when  a  soda 
powder  might  do  you  good.  As  to  how  medicines  are  sold 
here  I  am  entirely  ignorant,  save  that  I  was  charged  con- 
foundedly dear  for  three  small  pills  I  bought  when  troubled 
with  a  slight  diarrhoea  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera 
at  Toronto,  viz.  a  quarter  dollar  !  But  I  think  you  should 
bring  with  you  a  few  of  the  most  common  medicines  for 
family  use,  such  as  castor  oil,  epsom  salts,  rhubarb,  Gre- 
gory's mixture  for  children,  &c. 

X.  — Wages  of  men-servants,  £20  to  £30  currency — of 
women,  £  1 0  to  £  1 5 .   Agreement  per  month  or  per  annum. 

XI.  — No  female  teachers  nearer  than  Guelph.  Mr. 
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Gilkison  was  on  terms  with  a  schoolmaster,  but  does  not  j 
know  whether  he  will  accept  of  them.  Whether  Mr.  F.  I 
has  male  or  female  teachers  in  view  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  \ 
have  described  the  situation  of  our  block  as  lying  between  | 
two  villages,  and  the  country  round  rapidly  filling  up  with  , 
respectable  settlers  ;  and  am  sure  that  good  teachers, 
male  and  female,  are  much  wanted,  and  will  still  be  more 
so  ;  although,  for  two  or  three  years,  such  situations  could  j 
not  be  expected  to  be  lucrative.  Misses  Morgan,  at  ^ 
Guelph,  keep  a  boarding  school,  and  are  tolerably  well  ] 
supported,  and  it  is  believed  an  opposition  would  thrive.  ^ 
Should  the  county  of  Halton  be  divided — and  application  j 
will  be  made  this  session  for  its  division — Guelph  will  be  ? 
the  capital  of  the  northern  section,  and  will  increase  rapidly,  j 
In  Toronto  there  are  plenty  of  boarding  schools  and  female  | 
teachers.  How  Hamilton  and  Dundas  may  be  supplied  I  ; 
cannot  tell,  but  shall  inquire.  ' 

XIT. — There  is  no  physician  nearer  than  Guelph,  and  r 
but  one  there,  whose  services  are  available  for  the  sur-  \ 
rounding  country.  When  J.  R.'s  thigh  was  fractured,  he 
came  up,  twenty-six  hours  after  the  accident,  and  set  it,  | 
after  which,  during  the  whole  of  his  confinement,  he  only 
called  once.  (J.  R.  was  chopping  a  little  the  other  day.)  i 
Mr.  G.  has  no  physician  in  view.  I  know  not  whether  ! 
Mr.  F.  has  ;  but  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  a  young  man  ; 
of  respectability,  moderate  talents,  and  agreeable  manners,  | 
would  be  extremely  comfortable  in  the  course  of  two  or  ; 
three  years.  There  is  no  physician  in  Woolwich.  The  ^ 
country  is  decidedly  healthy,  but  accidents  frequently  ! 
occur.  I 

N.B. — Nichol  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  townships  j 
in  the  province  for  stock-raising ,  or  breeding  in  all  its  j 
branches."  The  physician,  therefore,  here  would  get  rich  { 
rather  by  life  than  by  death — by  increase  rather  than  by  \ 
decrease,  and  would  be  oftener  in  the  house  of  mirth  than  i 
of  mourning.  In  Montreal  and  Toronto  there  is  a  super-  ■ 
abundance  of  the  faculty.  The  Canada  Company  provide  \ 
physicians  for  the  Huron  tract.  { 

XHI. — Mr.  G.  and  the  Canadian  farmer  already  alluded  : 
to  consider  it  would  be  profitable  to  bring  out  British  ! 
leather  for  family  use.  | 
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Falls  of  Ellora,  5th  January,  1836. 

1  have  found,  in  general,  the  appearance  and  situation 
of  the  country  to  correspond  with  the  representations  given 
us  of  it.  In  nothing  regarding  Upper  Canada  have  I  been 
disappointed,  save  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which  was  for  a 
short  time  very  low,  but  has  been  of  late  gradually  ad- 
vancing. My  last  certain  word  regarding  it  was,  that  it  was 
3s.  l^d.  per  bushel  in  Hamilton.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  was  about  4s.  6d.  to 
4s.  9d.  The  moral  character  of  the  Yankees  and  old  settlers, 
I  regret  to  say,  is  very  low.  Tippling,  profaneness,  an  al- 
most total  disregard  of  and  contempt  for  all  religion,  and  in 
some  cases  a  most  hypocritical  profession  of  it,  combined 
with  an  overreaching  disposition,  are  their  prevailing  vices. 
These  vices  are,  however,  chiefly  chargeable  on  the  emi- 
grants from  the  States  and  the  oldest  English  settlers. 
Those  settlers  who  have  come  in  within  the  last  five  years 
are  generally  of  a  different  stamp.  The  Yankees  and  old 
settlers  are  wretched  farmers,  very  like  the  old  life-renters 
in  Scotland.  They  provide  for  nothing  but  present  wants  ; 
and,  knowing  that  the  claims  which  can  come  against  them 
are  but  small,  they  often  defer  providing  for  them  from 
day  to  day,  till  the  evil  hour  comes  upon  them  almost  alto- 
gether unprepared.  Then  they  have  no  means  of  raising 
the  funds  but  by  a  forced  sale  of  produce  or  stock,  and  often 
of  their  farm,  and,  of  course,  on  most  disadvantageous 
terms.  Of  improving  their  farms  and  increasing  their  pro- 
duce and  stock,  in  the  way  of  regular  industry  and  carefu] 
experiment,  they  have  no  idea."^  They  only  like  to  clear 
land,  and  at  this  they  work  very  hard.  When  the  land  is 
cleared,  they  throw  in  the  seed  in  seed-time,  and  reap  in 


*  The  old  settlers  are  evidently  the  least  enterprising  class.  Hav- 
ing come  to  the  country  uncultivated  themselves,  and  ever  since  living 
without  intercourse  with  the  world,  they  seem  content  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  which  are  easily  obtained.  Their  descendants  imbibe  the 
same  sentiments  and  habits ;  and  before  the  first  settled  portions  of 
Upper  Canada  can  be  farther  improved,  the  present  farmers  must  either 
sell  to  others  of  more  enterprise,  or  another  generation  arise  with  new 
opinions." — Shirreff^s  Tour. 
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harvest ;  and  this  is  the  extent  of  their  farming.  As  little 
idea  have  they  of  home  comforts.  Their  houses  are  miser- 
able, their  clothing  poor,  and  their  sole  earthly  happiness 
seems  to  be  a  carouse  at  the  tavern. 

We  are  here  in  the  midst  of  a  knot  of  Scotch,  many  of 
them  from  Aberdeenshire.  Mr,  Wilson,  late  of  Glasgow- 
ego,  is  one  of  our  nearest  neighbours.  Messrs.  Skene  and 
Duguid,  from  Fyvie,  are  between  us  and  Fergus  ;  together 
with  several  others  from  Aberdeenshire.  Messrs.  Little- 
john  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  Grand  River,  nine  or  ten 
miles  below.  Mr.  Davidson,  late  threadmaker,  and  family, 
lie  opposite  to  them,  on  the  other  bank.  Mr.  Geddes  is 
beside  the  Davidsons.  There  are  also  a  number  of  highly- 
respectable  settlers  about  Fergus,  such  as  Mr.  Fergusson's 
eldest  son,  a  young  man  between  eighteen  and  twenty; 
Mr.  Webster  (Mr.  Fergusson's  agent) ;  Mr,  Morris,  from 
near  Stonehaven,  a  farmer,  &c. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  into  our  new  house,  a 
circumstance  which  has  been  very  inconvenient  for  us, 
having  caused  us  much  fatigue  and  loss  of  time.  Ever 
since  we  left  Scotland  we  have  wanted  the  luxury  of  chairs 
and  tables,  having  made  tables  of  our  largest  chests  and 
chairs  of  our  trunks.  Of  these  last,  when  very  much  fa- 
tigued, we  contrive  to  make  a  tolerable  sofa,  by  putting 
two  together  lengthways.  We  now  live  in  a  log  building, 
intended  for  a  school  and  meeting-house,  about  twenty- 
four  by  twenty  feet,  without  partitions.  In  one  end  are 
three  beds,  manufactured  out  of  rough  pine  boards — the 
one  appropriated  for  the  females  being  separated  from  the 
other  two  by  a  partition  of  a  couple  of  boards,  with  a  piece 
of  white  cotton  hung  round  the  end  and  side  next  the  other 
beds.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  is  a  stove,  which  an- 
swers for  cooking  and  warmth.  In  the  end  opposite  to 
the  beds  are  our  flour,  beef,  and  pork  barrels ;  above  which 
is  a  large  board,  used  as  a  shelf  for  crockery  and  cooking 
utensils.  Around  are  set  all  the  chests  we  do  not  need  for 
chairs  or  tables  ;  and  on  the  walls  are  hung  clothes  and 
various  other  articles.  A  lot  of  pine-board,  laid  above  the 
joists,  forms  a  partial  ceiling. 

We  travelled  between  four  or  five  weeks  in  search  of 
and  examining  several  blocks  of  land.  Oar  great  difficulty 
was  to  find  so  much  land  together  as  we  wanted,  both  of 
good  quality  and  well  watered.    Single  farms,  of  good  soil. 
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well  watered,  and  advantageously  situated,  could  have  been 
got  almost  in  any  quarter  ;  but  to  get  a  block  of  such  land 
together,  even  in  the  back  townships,  is  no  easy  matter ; 
and  no  one  save  those  who  have  tried  it  can  conceive  how 
fatiguing  it  is  to  examine  a  block  of  land  of  two  thousand 
or  three  thousand  acres.  We  spent  four  days  examining  a 
block  on  the  Huron  tract,  and  I  shall  give  you  a  picture  of 
one  day's  work  by  way  of  sample.  Sept.  17. — After  break- 
fast we  went  down  the  Huron  road,  and  plunged  at  once 
into  the  middle  of  the  block,  as  quickly  as  thick  underwood 
and  fallen  trees  would  permit  us.  We  found  it  dreadfully 
fatiguing.  A  heavy  rain  had  fallen  in  the  morning.  Trees, 
shrubs,  and  weeds  were  dripping,  and,  in  an  hour's  space,, 
our  feet,  legs,  and  thighs  were  soaked.  Our  progress  was 
very  slow.  We  got  over  the  breadth  of  a  concession  (five- 
eighths  of  a  mile)  in  about  half  an  hour,  when  we  had  no 
swamps  to  go  through.  When  we  went  round  (as  it  was 
sometimes  impossible  to  go  through),  and  when  we  encoun- 
tered a  cedar  swamp,  of  which  there  were  several,  it  cost  us 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  two,  to  find  the  blazes  ' 
again. The  compass  we  found  of  essential  service.  The 
day  was  hazy  and  dark,  and  without  it  we  sliould  certainly 
have  lost  our  way.  On  coming  to  the  end  of  a  lot,  if  the 
sun  does  not  shine,  and  you  have  no  compass,  and  should 
you  look  around  to  examine  the  trees  and  soil,  as  you 
ought  to  do,  you  are  very  apt  to  take  the  wrong  blaze,'* 
and  go  to  the  right  about,  direct  the  way  you  came,  sup- 
posing all  the  while  you  are  steering  manfully  onward  ;  or 
you  may  wheel  to  the  right  or  left,  which  is  quite  as  bad. 
Besides,  old  "  blazes"  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  and, 
if  they  do  not  mislead,  are  sure  to  perplex  exceedingly. 
The  soft  soil,  the  fallen  leaves,  the  cradle  heaps,  i.  e,  the 
soil  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  fallen  trees,  which  remains  in 
hillocks  long  after  the  roots  decay,  and  the  brushwood, 
made  the  work  terribly  toilsome,  especially  after  the  travel- 
ling of  the  previous  day  and  that  morning.  But  this  is  not  the 


*  Blazes  are  marks  on  the  sides  of  trees,  by  chipping  a  small  slice 
off  with  an  axe,  and  continued  in  a  line  through  a  forest,  for  the  guid- 
aiice  of  travellers,  where  there  are  no  roads.^En. 
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worst  of  backwood  travelling.  As  you  go  on ,  you  look  around 
you  ;  a  snag  catches  your  feet,  and  if  it  does  not  bring  you 
right  on  your  knees — or  your  nose,  as  oftenest  happens — it 
at  least  gives  you  a  most  confounded  shake,  no  very  plea- 
sant thing  when  you  are  hot  and  perspiring.  You  step 
upon  a  slippery  root,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  you 
find  yourself  flat  on  your  back,  gazing  at  the  sky.  Spring- 
ing trom  one  fallen  trunk  to  another,  to  save  you  an  ascent 
and  descent,  you  light  upon  a  rotten  one,  and  sink  up  to 
the  knee.  Sometimes  you  must  clamber  over,  sometimes 
creep  under,  huge  fallen  trunks,  of  which,  in  every  wood, 
there  are  a  great  number.  It  may  happen  that  the  only 
way  you  can  go  is  along  one  of  these  trunks.  You  are 
tired,  the  log  is  slippery,  you  lay  hold  of  the  adjoining 
twigs  to  keep  you  steady,  one  of  them,  being  rotten,  breaks 
asunder,  and  down  you  tumble,  much  to  your  own  annoy- 
ance and  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  your  sympathising 
companions.  Again,  keeping  close  behind  your  com- 
panion, pressing  through  the  brushwood,  a  supple  twig 
recoils  and  gives  you  such  a  slap  in  the  face  as  makes  your 
cheeks  blue  and  your  eyes  water. 

Ever  since  we  came  up,  Mr.  W-  *s  family  and  ours 

have  met  together  in  the  forenoon  of  Sabbath  for  worship, 
which  we  have  conducted  in  the  usual  way.  reading  each 
day  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Newton's.    A  meeting  has  also  been 

begun  in  Mr.  G  's,  every  Sabbath  evening,  which  is 

conducted  in  the  same  way,  and  is  generally  attended  by 
twenty  to  thirty  persons.  More  than  that  number,  how- 
ever, might  come.  In  all  the  towns  and  villages  I  have 
been  in,  the  Sabbath  is  generally  observed  with  external 
decency.  At  Toronto,  and  one  or  two  other  places,  I  saw 
shop  doors  open,  but  I  generally  found  that  where  this  was 
the  case  the  owners  lodged  in  them  or  in  a  back  room  en- 
tering from  the  shop.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Guelph, 
I  heard,  on  a  Sabbath-day,  one  or  two  shots  fired,  but  1 
never  heard  this  anywhere  else.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  here  there  is  a  great  apathy  as  regards  religion,  for 
although  it  is  now  very  well  known  in  our  neighbourhood 

that  there  is  a  meeting  in  W  's  house,  and  that  ail 

that  choose  to  come  will  be  welcome,  yet  seldom  do  more 
than  four  or  five  besides  ourselves  attend. 
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Falls  of  El  lor  a,  23d  Jan.  1835. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  there  were  a  few  showers 
of  snow  and  sometimes  rain,  but  generally  mild  pleasant 
weather  till  the  snow  fell  permanently  on  the  22d  of 
November.  Since  then  it  has  been  for  the  most  part 
bright  beautiful  weather,  and  three  or  four  days  of  intense 
frost.  We  had  a  partial  thaw  on  the  16th  inst.  and  rain 
freezing  as  it  fell.  Two  days  ago  the  frost  resumed  its 
sway,  but  I  never  saw  before  such  bright  sunny  days  and 
lovely  skies  as  we  have  had  here  this  winter. 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  very  discouraging  accounts 
have  been  transmitted  to  Aberdeen  from  this  quarter. 
All  I  can  say  is,  I  see  no  cause  for  discouragement.  For 
labouring  men  there  is  and  will  be  plenty  of  work  for 
years  to  come,  at  handsome  wages.  I  am  paying  car- 
penters OS.  currency  a- day,  and  finding  them.  A  church, 
school,  grist-mill,  and  many  private  houses  will  be  erected 
at  Fergus  and  on  Mr.  Fergusson's  property  next  summer. 
A  few  on  Irvine-side  and  a  few  at  Ellora.  Nothing  is 
more  wanted  here  than  steady  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
and  shoemakers.  It  has  been  reported  here  that  wheat 
was  offered  in  Guelph  at  Is.  lO^d.  per  bushel ;  but  I  know 
from  good  authority  that  3s.  l|d.  vvas  lately  offered  and 
refused.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  country  is  so  poor 
that  a  clearance  of  fifty  acres  will  not  support  a  man  and 
pay  his  instalments.  This  is  quite  true  in  many  cases, 
and  can  easily  be  accounted  for  by  those  who  know  what 
old  Canadian  and  Yankee  farmers  are.  Should  they  pur- 
chase Paradise  at  5s.  an  acre,  and  have  five  years  to  pay 
it  in,  besides  a  good  market  for  their  produce,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  their  instalments. 

I  have  yet  to  learn  the  country  where  the  irreligious  and 
the  profane — where  those  who  spend  their  days  and  nights 
in  the  tavern,  can  either  be  happy  or  thriving. 


(Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  a  Farmer,  who  left  the  Parish  of  St.  Fergus  in  the 
Summer  of  1834,  to  a  Friend  there.) 

Whitby,  13th  Sept.  1834. 
We  are  now  safely  arrived  and  settled  in  our  farm 
at  Whitby,  and  are  all  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 
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On  the  whole,  we  had  a  very  good  passage,  except  be- 
twixt Quebec  and  Montreal,  when  there  were  about  six 
hundred  Irishmen  on  board,  all  of  the  lowest  order ; 
and  we  had  to  sit  on  the  top  of  our  luggage  and  guard 
it  the  whole  time.  In  fact,  we  felt  so  disagreeably 
that  we,  with  some  others  who  came  with  the  Jack 
Tar,  at  length  determined  to  engage  a  barge  for  our- 
selves for  the  remainder  of  the  passage,  and  according- 
ly hired  one  from  Messrs.  Jones  <k  Co.  to  take  us  to 
Toronto.  I  sold  part  of  my  gold  at  Montreal,  for  which 
I  got  24s.  4^d.  On  my  letter  of  credit  I  had  just  5  per 
cent.  less.  The  banker  told  me  if  I  had  been  there  three 
weeks  sooner  I  would  not  have  received  more  than  23s. 
4~d.  for  my  gold,  which  v/ouid  have  made  both  alike.  If 
I  had  to  do  the  same  over  again,  I  would  take  part  of  my 
cash  in  a  letter  of  credit  and  part  in  gold,  because  I  do  not 
think  a  person  can  have  an  easy  mind  when  he  has  it  all 
in  gold.  We  had  a  very  good  passage  up  the  river  to 
Brockville.  The  country  looks  very  well.  Some  beauti- 
ful  villages  along  the  river  side,  and  a  number  of  excellent 
farms,  but  very  badly  cultivated.  The  soil  looks  very  poor, 
but  it  must  be  a  great  deal  better  than  it  looks.  The  crops, 
where  there  was  any  appearance  of  good  farming,  were 
really  excellent.  Every  farmer  has  an  orchard  of  from  one 
to  four  acres,  containing  different  kinds  of  fruit,  but  mostly 
apples,  and  of  them  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  abun- 
dant crop,  although  the  Canadians  considered  it  rather 
deficient  this  year.  I  had  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Jones,  a  merchant  in  Brockville,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  his  partner  at  Montreal.  He  had 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  America,  and  he  recommended 
me  to  settle  in  the  township  of  Whitby,  which  he  con- 
sidered the  most  thriving  place  he  had  seen  ;  but  still  he 
said  we  might  stop  a  little  time  at  Toronto  to  look  about 
us.  He  acknowledged  he  had  some  interest  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Scotchmen  at  Whitby,  as  he  bought  all  the  wheat 
in  that  township,  and  always  found  what  the  Scotch  farm- 
ers produced  to  be  the  best.  I  obtained  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  this  gentleman  to  several  of  his  friends  at 

Toronto  and  Whitby,  where  I  went  with  Mr.  W  and 

Mr.  G  ,  and  spent  about  a  week  looking  at  the  farms  all 

around  the  country.    With  the  advice  of  Mr.  D  and 
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Mr.  S  ,  I  bought  my  present  farm,  which  I  shall  now 

give  yoa  some  account  of.  I  have  ninety  acres  of  good 
land,  seventy  of  which  are  cleared ;  and  on  thirty  acres  of 
this  there  never  was  any  crop,  and  but  few  stumps  to 
clear  off — perhaps  not  above  thirty  on  each  acre.  About 
twenty  acres  are  altogether  free  of  them,  and  I  think  I 
will  have  the  whole  cleared  this  season.  I  have  a  good 
orchard,  containing  about  140  trees,  one-half  of  which 
are  in  full  bearing  and  the  other  half  planted  last  year. 
The  barn  is  good,  but  the  dwelling-house  rather  indiffer- 
ent. There  are  three  log-houses  on  the  place,  two  of 
them  let  at  £6  each  per  annum.  I  have  bought  a  pair  of 
oxen,  which  cost  me  70  dollars,  and  two  cows,  one  of 
w^hich  cost  £3  10s.  and  the  other  £4  10s.  currency.  The 
cattle  here  are  very  good.  I  never  expected  that  I  should 
see  such  in  America.  The  horses  are  excellent,  and  al- 
though of  the  blood  kind,  can  endure  a  great  deal  of  fa- 
tigue. I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  the  price  of  my 
farm.  It  cost  me  £400  sterling.  You  may  think  this  a  very 
high  price,  but  you  cannot  get  wood-land  here  under  8  dol- 
lars an  acre,  and  it  costs  12  dollars  to  clear  and  fence  it.  If 
a  man  can  buy  a  cleared  farm  at  £5  per  acre  or  £5  10s.  he 
is  much  better,  if  he  has  the  money,  than  to  go  into  the 
woods.  I  have  ten  acres  of  summer  fallow  ready  to  sow 
down  with  wheat ;  four  acres  of  potato  land ;  four  acres 
where  there  was  Indian  corn,  which  I  think  I  shall  have 
ready  to  sow  down  in  the  course  of  ten  days.  I  will  sow 
the  rest  with  spring  crop,  say  oats  and  peas.  I  fear  no- 
thing in  this  country  save  the  heat  in  summer,  but  I  have 
been  told  if  I  stand  out  this  summer  I  need  not  be  afraid, 
as  the  oldest  man  in  the  place  does  not  recollect  such  a 
warm  season.  We  are  at  the  same  distance  from  church 
as  we  were  at  Cairnhill,  and  have  two  schools  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  door.  A  blacksmith  and  wright,  a 
saw-mill  and  brick-work,  are  all  about  the  same  distance. 
A  person  here  can  have  every  thing  as  in  the  old  country,  if 
he  has  money.  Wheat  is  very  cheap.  The  best  does  not 
bring  more  than  3s.  6d.  per  bushel,  but  it  is  expected  to  rise 
very  soon.  The  crop  of  it  was  excellent  this  year,  as  was 
also  the  Indian  corn.  If  any  of  my  old  neighbours  think 
of  coming  here,  they  need  not  fear  of  getting  a  farm,  as 

there  are  always  plenty  to  sell.    John  G  's  farm  is 

about  two  miles  from  mine.    He  has  one  hundred  acres. 
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which  cost  £250,  but  with  no  improvement  on  it,  except 
about  ten  acres  cleared.    There  is  also  a  log-house  on  it. 


(Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  a  Millwright  who  left  Turriff  in  the  Spring  of  1834,  to 
a  Gentleman  there.) 

Hamilton,  1st  October,  1834. 

The  steam -boat  fare  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  was 
6s,  currency.  I  sailed  from  thence  to  Bytown  in  a 
barge — fare,  7s.  6d.  currency;  and  2s.  currency  for  each 
cwt.  of  luggage.  From  Bytown  I  went  by  a  steamer  to 
Kingston,  which  cost  me  5s,  and  for  each  cwt.  of  luggage 
9d.;  from  Kingston  to  Toronto,  by  a  similar  conveyance, 
7s.  6d,  without  any  additional  charge  for  luggage ;  and 
then  from  Toronto  to  Hamilton,  which  cost  5s.  more. 
I  found  employment  at  none  of  these  places ;  but  did  so 
at  the  town  of  Oakville,  where  a  steam-boat  was  building. 
Wages,  37s.  6d.  per  week,  for  nine  weeks.  Boarding  dur- 
ing this  period  10s.  per  week.  I  have  now  steady  em- 
ployment here,  and  get  twenty-six  dollars  per  month,  with 
bed,  board,  and  washing.  Washing  is  very  high — 3s.  per 
dozen  of  articles  of  apparel,  supposing  they  were  all  hand- 
kerchiefs. Scotsmen  are  here  more  respected  and  feared 
than  emigrants  from  other  countries.  When  I  commenced 
first  I  had  only  one  sovereign ;  but  I  have  now  sixteen 
pounds,  and  have  besides  bought  a  good  many  tools.  I  do 
not  repent  of  coming  here  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  my 
native  place  again,  although  I  never  would  stop  in  it 
altogether.  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  come  to  this 
country  who  is  not  possessed  of  firmness  and  persevering 
habits,  as  to  a  stranger  every  thing  appears  awkward  and 
forbidding  at  first ;  but,  if  he  is  possessed  of  these  quali- 
ties, he  will  eventually  be  sure  of  success. 


{Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  Chicago,  to  a  Friend  in  Aberdeenshire.— 
Four  letters  from  the  same  Gentleman  will  be  found  at  page  63.) 

Chicago,  18th  Dec.  1834. 

Mr.  has  reached  this  from  New  York.    His  whole 

expenses  from  Aberdeen  to  here  was  £  1 1  sterling,  and  that 
of  a  female  servant  who  came  along  with  him,  £9  15s. 
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You  ought  to  sail  as  early  as  possible.  If  you  do  not  get 
here  early  you  will  suffer  considerable  loss.  A  great  deal 
of  money  will  in  all  probability  be  made  on  the  spring 
sales  of  land,  as  a  vast  number  of  people  is  expected  in 
spring  from  the  eastern  States.  Bring  your  cash  out  in 
sovereigns,  sell  them  at  New  York,  and  get  a  draft  upon 
the  bank  of  Michigan  for  the  amount.  Sovereigns  are 
now  worth  4  dollars  and  84  cents.  Bills  on  London,  4 
dollars  and  70  cents.  *  Bring  only  what  luggage  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Make  a  contract  with  some  forw^ard- 
ing  merchant  to  deliver  your  goods  at  this  place,  but  be- 
ware they  do  not  cheat  you.  You  ought  to  bring  a  ser- 
vant girl  with  you,  and  contract  with  her  for  three  or  four 
years,  for  they  are  worth  7  to  8  dollars  a-month  with  us. 
I  again  request  that  you  wiW  endeavour  to  be  here  by  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  as  the  land  sales  are 
then  expected  to  commence,  and  have  no  doubt  you  will 
double  what  money  you  may  then  invest,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months.  If  you  do  not  come  early  all  the  good 
situations  will  be  taken  by  the  Yankees  from  the  eastern 
States. 


CLIMATE  OF  CANADA. 

[As  the  great  degree  of  cold  of  a  Canadian  winter  is  so 
much  more  intense  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
Britain,  this  is  held  by  many  to  be  a  decisive  objection  to 
a  permanent  residence  there.  The  opinions,  therefore,  of 
those  emigrants  who  have  experienced  it,  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  it  is  borne  by  them,  is  of  consequence  to  be  in- 
quired into  most  particularly.  Besides  the  information  on 
this  point  which  will  be  found  occurring  incidentally  in  the 
letters  of  emigrants  as  here  given,  the  following  extracts 
on  the  subject  we  can  have  no  doubt  may  be  depended  on.] 

(From  M'Gregor's  British  America.) 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  of  Canada  is  much  colder 
at  Quebec,  and  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  east- 


See     Money  matters,"  in  the  Appendix. 
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ward  than  at  Montreal  or  Upper  Canada.  The  duration 
of  winter  is  frequently  two  months  longer.  Severe  frosts 
commence  in  November,  and  ice  seldom  disappears  until 
the  last  week  of  April.  In  summer,  the  heat  is  as  intensely 
oppressive  as  in  the  southern  States ;  but,  when  the  wind 
shifts  to  the  north,  the  temperature,  particularly  below 
Quebec,  changes  sometimes  from  120°  Fahr.  to  60°  or  under. 
The  average  summer  heat  in  the  shade  is  about  82° ;  it  is 
sometimes  120''.  Snow  falls  in  great  quantities  at  one 
time,  but  long  periods  of  clear  frosty  weather  intervene 
between  snow  storms.  The  temperature  of  the  region 
south  and  west  of  the  bend  of  the  Ottawa  atBytown,  lying 
between  lakes  Ontario,  Huron,  and  Erie,  are  milder  in 
winter,  but  in  some  parts  less  salubrious  in  summer. 
Fogs  are  unknown.  A  light  mist,  occasioned  by  the  con- 
densation at  night  and  evaporation  in  the  morning,  appears 
occasionally  about  sunrise,  but  soon  dissipates. 

Canada  is  eminently  blessed  with  a  remarkably  clear 
atmosphere.  The  sky  at  Montreal,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  is  beautifully  bright.  I  have  often  heard  it  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  Rains  in  summer  and 
autumn  are  far  from  being  frequent,  but  they  fall  in  great 
quantities  at  one  time.  Waterspouts  are  sometimes  formed 
on  the  great  lakes.  Thunder  storms,  although  of  short 
duration,  are  remarkably  violent,  particularly  at  and  near 
Quebec.  Squalls  of  wind  are  frequent  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  in  the  vicinity  of  high  lands.  Strong  gales  of  wind 
occur  in  Canada  about  the  20th  of  October.  They  some- 
times, particularly  on  the  great  lakes,  resemble  perfect 
hurricanes. 

In  summer,  Fahrenheit  ranges  from  72°  to  100°,  while  it 
blows  in  the  prevailing  directions  from  south  to  west ;  but 
on  shifting  to  the  north,  the  mercury  soon  after  sinks  to 
50°,  and  sometimes  lower.    The  climate  is  remarkably  dry. 

In  winter  a  day  scarcely  occurs,  except  it  rains,  and 
that  seldom,  in  which  people  do  not  work  in  the  woods. 
A  very  mild  winter  is  always  considered  a  disadvantage  in 
Upper  Canada. 

The  climate  is  milder  in  summer,  and  its  severity  of 
much  shorter  duration  in  winter,  than  that  of  Lower 
Canada,  which  is  also  considered,  in  some  respects,  less 
salubrious. 
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The  climate,  however,  generally  speaking,  is  healthy;  and 
the  exceptions  are,  like  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  in  England, 
low  wet  tracts,  and  still  water,  in  which  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  progress  of  decomposition  are  deposited.  These 
are  found  in  low  lands  and  marshes,  where  agues  and  lake 
fevers  are  common  in  summer  and  autumn.  As  the  coun- 
try is  opened,  and  these  places  drained,  periodical  diseases 
will  likely  disappear,  as  they  seldom  prevail  on  the  dry 
lands.  The  author  of  a  very  useful  little  book,  lately 
published,  who  has  long  resided  in  Upper  Canada,  says,  ^ 

the  notoriously  unhealthy  parts  chiefly  occur  between 
the  Rideau  lake  and  lake  Ontario  ;  between  the  bay  of 
Quinte  and  the  lake,  and  at  some  marshy  tracts  at  each 
end  of  lake  Erie." 

Fevers  and  agues  are  also  prevalent  around  lake  St. 
Clair.  Occasionally,  like  the  influenza  this  year  in  Eng- 
land, and  other  epidemics,  aguish  fevers  break  out  gene- 
rally in  the  province.  In  the  remarkable  hot  summer  of 
1828,  the  lakes  appeared,  like  fresh  water  kept  long  on 
shipboard,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  ;  and  in  course  of  the 
disengagement  which  restores  their  usual  limpid  purity, 
threw  up  a  noxious  slime.  Fever  and  ague,  in  almost 
every  part  of  Upper  Canada,  followed. 

Intemperance  and  careless  exposure  of  the  person  while 
in  a  state  of  perspiration,  or,  in  and  after  over-exertion, 
certainly  dispose  the  constitution  to  agues.  This  was 
manifest  among  the  workmen  along  the  Rideau  Canal. 
Drinking  cold  water,  when  the  weather  is  very  hot,  is  also 
dangerous.  A  little  brandy  or  other  spirit  should  be 
moderately  mixed  with  water,  when  taken  on  being  thirsty. 

Quinine  is  the  general  specific.  A  little  sulphur,  mixed 
with  a  glass  of  spirits,  wholesome  diet,  proper  attention 
to  clothing  and  cleanliness,  will  also  eflect  a  cure. 


(Opinion  of  Mr.  Fergusson.) 

The  salubrity  or  unwholesome  nature  of  a  climate  is  a 
matter  of  high  importance  to  the  inhabitants,  and  still 
more  so  to  those  w^ho  encounter  it  as  strangers.  Upper 
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Canada  may  safely  be  pronounced  a  healthy  climate.  It 
is  certainly  subjected  to  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  of 
cold  than  the  maritime  country  of  Britain,  but,  with 
ordinary  attention,  an  equal  portion  of  health  and  of 
longevity  may  be  enjoyed  in  Canada  as  in  any  part  of  the 
globe.  Winter  in  the  Lower  Province  is  always  longer, 
and  frequently  more  severe,  than  in  the  Upper,  and  in  this 
consists  any  difference  between  them.  But  have  we  not 
heard  of  fever  and  ague  in  every  part  of  them  both  ?  True 
— aguish  attacks  prevail  here  and  in  the  States,  even  as  they 
have  done  in  our  own  boasted  climate,  within  the  recol- 
lection of  thousands  still  alive.  In  a  new  country,  while 
it  is  yet  in  a  raw  state,  such  things  must  for  a  time  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  even  the  poor  and  hard-worked  emigrant  has 
too  often  his  own  folly  and  imprudence  to  thank  for  his 
sufferings.  Reckless  and  fool -hardy,  he  exposes  his  per- 
son to  noxious  vapours  from  the  swampy  borders  of  a 
lake,  or  to  some  sudden  chill,  w^hen  predisposed  to  fever 
from  fatigue,  or  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration.  Others, 
again,  fall  victims  to  intemperance,  and  the  blame  rests, 
most  unjustly,  with  the  climate.  There  are  two,  or 
perhaps  three,  table-lands  in  Canada,  which  increase  in 
salubrity  as  you  rise  above  the  level  of  the  lakes,  and,  of 
course,  these  are  points  to  be  kept  in  view  when  choosing 
a  location.  That  a  certain  degree  of  miasma  exists  is 
nevertheless  certain,  because  even  infants  carefully  attend- 
ed to,  are  occasionally  subject  to  aguish  attacks  ;  but,  in 
general,  a  reasonable  attention  to  sobriety,  cleanliness, 
and  personal  comfort,  all  prove  preventives,  and  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  admitted  to  be  on  the  decrease.  In  some 
seasons  it  breaks  forth  wholesale,  like  epidemics  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Three  years  ago  this  occurred  in  the 
Upper  Province.  The  season  had  been  extremely  hot  and 
moist.  The  waters  of  Ontario,  generally  clear  as  crystal, 
cast  up  a  slime  in  the  month  of  July  ;  and  towards  autumn, 
fever  and  ague  raged  throughout  the  land.  Quinine  is, 
of  course,  known  to  be  a  sovereign  specific  ;  and  for  more 
ordinary  practice,  a  tea-spoonful  of  sulphur  in  a  wine-glass 
of  brandy  or  other  spirit,  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
accompanied  by  cathartics  and  moderate  nourishing  diet, 
with  suitable  clothing,  generally  effect  a  cure. 
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(From  Strachan's  Visit  to  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada.) 

The  winters  of  Canada  have  long  been  an  object  of  terror 
to  Englishmen ;  and  yet  a  Quebec  winter,  cold  as  it  is, 
will  be  found  much  more  agreeable  than  an  English  one  ; 
and  fewer,  in  proportion,  suffer  from  its  severity.  The 
people  of  Canada  are  more  careful  to  protect  themselves 
from  cold.  They  do  not  expose  themselves  to  the  external 
air  without  being  warmly  clothed,  and  they  are  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the  keeping  of  the  head,  hands,  and  feet 
warm.  These  precautions  the  Indians  likewise  take,  and 
never  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  coldest  winters. 

In  winter  the  air  is  very  dry,  and  entirely  deprived  of  its 
moisture  by  congelation;  and,  from  this  dryness,  it  has  less 
effect  on  the  human  body  than  moist  air  many  degrees 
warmer. 

The  climate  of  Upper  is  milder  than  that  of  Lower 
Canada,  the  change  being  very  perceptible  as  you  proceed 
up  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  At  Kingston,  the  season  is 
ten  or  twelve  days  earlier  than  at  Montreal ;  and  at 
Niagara  they  are  as  much  earlier  than  at  Kingston.  In- 
deed, the  difference  of  the  seasons  at  Niagara  and  Toronto, 
though  distant  only  thirty  miles,  is  very  considerable. 


(From  Doyle's  Hints.) 

The  summer  in  Upper  Canada  is  hotter  than  ours,  but 
brisk  and  pleasant  from  refreshing  breezes.  The  winter 
sharp,  but  dry,  bracing,  and  invigorating  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  you  would  suppose  it  much  more  agreeable  than 
our  winter,  in  which  we  have  so  much  cold  dampness^ 
which  is  more  unpleasant  and  trying  to  the  constitution 
than  a  greater  degree  of  cold  prevailing  in  a  dry  frosty 
air.  From  the  end  of  August  to  November  the  weather 
is  delicious.  October  is  there  the  most  delightful  month 
in  the  year,  after  which  commences  what  is  termed  the 
Indian  summery  of  most  agreeable  temperature. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  other  months  sudden  and 
decisive  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  thunder  showers 
in  spring  are  not  unfrequent ;  but  a  defective  corn  crop. 
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from  deficiency  of  heat,  or  the  prevalence  of  rain,  is  never 
heard  of.  In  winter  the  cold  is  scarcely  ever  such  as  to 
prevent  out-of-door  labour.  Rain  seldom  falls  in  that  sea- 
son, and,  as  there  are  not  then  the  variations  of  weather 
experienced  in  England,  colds,  and  the  other  disorders 
which  arise  from  those  changes,  and  especially  from  wet- 
7iesSy  do  not  prevail  there.  A  clear  frosty  air  and  bright 
sun  continue  during  the  winter,  which  sets  in  about 
Christmas. 

Spring  (or  rather  summer,  for  the  one  treads  quickly 
upon  the  heels  of  the  other)  puts  forth  her  freshness  and 
her  beauty  often  at  an  early  part  of  April,  yet  sometimes 
exhibits  a  frosty  tint  even  in  May,  or  for  an  occasional 
night  in  the  opening  of  June  (just  as  with  us  in  these  tem- 
perate regions)  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  climate  of  Upper 
Canada  is  much  less  variable  than  ours,  and  has  fewer 
unpleasant  days  in  those  seasons  when  bad  weather  is  pe- 
culiarly unwelcome  and  unguarded  against. 

The  farther  you  go  westward  the  better  the  climate  be- 
comes. In  the  neighbourhood  of  lake  Ontario  the  winter 
is  quite  mild  ;  for  that  great  lake,  from  its  extreme  depth, 
never  freezes,  and  in  summer  the  air  is  cooled  by  the  re- 
freshing breezes  which  blow  over  its  surface.  From  the 
same  causes,  a  similar  mildness  of  the  seasons  takes  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  other  great  lakes. 

[It  may  be  useful  for  the  emigrant  to  compare  the  fore- 
going accounts  of  the  weather  in  Upper  Canada  with 
the  following,  given  by  Mr.  Head,  as  the  vicissitudes 
experienced  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.] 

January  may  be  called  the  coldest  month,  the  average 
temperature  being  from  10°  to  14°.  It  drops  sometimes 
10°  or  15°  below  zero,  and  remains  so  for  three  or  four 
days  together. 

February  usually  commences  with  extreme  cold,  the  tem- 
perature seldom  ranging  above  12°.  Snow-storms  are 
violent  and  frequent.  The  sun,  however,  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  shows  gradually  his  increasing  power,  and 
icicles  are  seen  hanging  from  the  roofs  of  houses  in  shel- 
tered situation. 

In  March,  clouds  of  hail  and  sleet  sweep  along  the  streets 
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with  a  force  hard  to  be  withstood  by  man  or  beast.  Cold 
must  be  endured  in  all  its  variety.  On  one  day  the  ground 
presents  to  the  eye  a  surface  of  deep  fresh  snow,  to  wade 
through  which  nothing  but  sheer  necessity  would  drive  a 
man  abroad.  Before  night,  perhaps,  a  fog  sets  in,  with  a 
rapid  thaw.  Heavy  rain  succeeds,  and  torrents  of  water 
and  melted  snow  rush  down  the  steep  streets  towards  the 
sea.  The  compact  mass  or  cake  of  ice  with  which  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  town  is  covered,  now 
begins  to  make  its  appearance,  and  walking  becomes  even 
more  disagreeable  and  dangerous  than  ever.  This  mass 
of  ice  is  full  two  feet  thick,  and  it  cracks  into  fissures, 
which  form,  as  it  were,  the  beds  of  little  rivers,  which 
discharge  the  melted  snow  into  the  sea. 

In  April,  the  weather  is  severe  and  variable.  Large 
quantities  of  snow  fall  during  the  month,  but  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  is  too  great  to  allow  it 
to  lie  long  on  the  ground.  Hardly  two  days  are  alike. 
Sometimes  the  sno\v  is  deep  and  fresh,  at  others  soft  and 
sloppy,  and  again  covered  with  a  crackling  coat  of  ice» 
Then  the  north-west  wind  rages,  and  calls  forth  the  powers 
of  the  young  and  active  to  make  way  against  its  force. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  weather  has  but  little  improved. 
The  snow  falls  heavily  at  intervals,  and,  melted  by  the  in- 
creased power  of  the  sun,  mixes  with  mud  till  the  streets 
are  like  a  bog,  and  would  be  considered  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  impassable.  The  variations  of  temperature 
are  excessive.  Keen  frosty  winds  and  a  warm  sun  acting 
together  try  the  weaker  constitutions.  Nevertheless,  rheu- 
matic people  do  not  complain.  Those  subject  to  palmo» 
nary  attacks  suffer  considerably. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  sun  begins  to  be  really  power- 
ful, and  in  the  early  part  is  now  and  then  as  hot  as  at  any 
time  of  the  year  ;  yet  the  summer  has  not  arrived,  and  the 
trees  are  only  beginning  to  show  the  first  tinge  of  green. 
Floating  islands  of  ice,  which  infest  the  coast  at  this  sea* 
son  of  the  year,  influence  the  climate  most  considerably. 
Till  these  gradually  recede,  and,  becoming  porous,  sink  to 
the  water's  edge,  the  weather  is  never  settled  and  warm  ; 
for,  in  the  hottest  day,  whenever  the  w^ind  happens  to  blow 
from  the  sea,  it  drives  before  it  a  dense  chilling  fog,  like 
u  moving  pillar,  over  the  town.  There,  while  it  rests,  the 
K  2 
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change  of  atmosphere  is  violent  in  the  extreme.  The  very 
eyes  feel  wet  and  cold  !  And  the  sea-breeze,  which  in 
England  invites  the  invalid  to  the  coast  to  inhale  its  fresh- 
ness, drives  the  Nova  Scotian  within  the  walls  of  his  house. 
This  evil,  however,  is  of  short  continuance  ;  for  the  ice- 
islands,  on  whose  gelid  surfaces  these  damp  fogs  have 
been  engendered,  melt  by  degrees,  and,  dispersing  them- 
selves over  the  ocean,  cease  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
to  interfere  with  the  sun's  dominion. 

July  and  August  are  the  hottest  of  all,  the  sun  being 
usually  powerful  and  oppressive.  The  uniform  heat  is 
greater  than  ours,  although  a  single  day  in  England  is 
now  and  then  nearly  as  hot  as  any  of  theirs. 

In  September,  the  evenings  become  cold,  with  frosts  in- 
creasing in  severity  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  October,  the  temperature  falls,  perhaps,  to  25°  of 
Fahr.  with  rough  gales  from  the  north-west,  sweeping  the 
frozen  continent,  and  answering  to  our  easterly  winds. 
The  weather,  however,  is  variable,  some  days  still  being  | 
very  warm.  = 

In  November,  a  succession  of  bright  sunshiny  days  ge-  | 
nerally  prevails,  and  that  month  is  to  the  Nova  Scotian  the  | 
best  in  all  the  year.    The  fresh  frosty  air  and  bright  sun 
have  acquired  that  season  the  appellation  of  the  Indian  sum- 
mer.   The  variation  of  temperature  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  is  very  great ;  sometimes  as  much  as  40°  in  the  j 
twenty-four  hours.    Some  days  are  close  and  foggy,  others  | 
clear  and  intensely  cold.  | 

In  December,  the  snow,  before  the  middle  of  the  month,  j 
begins  to  lie  on  the  ground,  the  average  temperature  being  j 
about  20°.  \ 


THE  WATER  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

Emigrants,  after  confinement  on  shipboard  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  living  on  salted  provisions,  and  latterly  with  bad 
water,  are  naturally  eager  to  take  advantage  again  of  the 
first  fresh  water  which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  drink- 
ing. That  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is,  therefore,  often  taken  in 
copious  draughts  by  the  thirsty  voyager;  but  this  ought  to 
be  very  cautiously  indulged  in,  from  a  peculiar  quality  in 
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it  which  produces  looseness.  This  was  one  great  cause  of 
the  dreadful  cholera  spreading  so  generally  and  fatally  in 
1832,  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  among  the  newly-arrived 
emigrants,  for  strangers  are  more  apt  to  be  affected  by  this 
water  than  the  natives  of  these  places.  The  bad  effects 
mentioned  are  not  so  liable  to  be  experienced  when  the 
water  is  mixed  with  a  little  spirits  or  wine ;  and  even  if  it 
is  boiled  before  being  used,  it  may  be  drunk  with  more 
safety,  as  is  the  case  with  most  w^aters  which  are  impreg- 
nated with  any  noxious  ingredients,  arising  from  natural 
admixture.  The  waters  of  the  river  Ness,  in  Scotland,  have 
a  similar  power  on  strangers. 

Rain  water  is  commonly  used  for  washing  by  the  inhabi- 
tants on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  owing  to  the  river 
water  being  too  hard  for  this  purpose,  but  a  little  common 
soda  mixed  with  it  will  obviate  its  hardness  in  this  respect, 
and  a  pinch  or  two  of  the  same  substance  purified  (called, 
in  this  state,  carbonate,  or  rather  super-carbonate  of  soda) 
will  enable  it  to  draw  tea  tolerably  well,  which  of  itself  it 
will  not  do  * 

Good  soft  water  is  not  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
Canada,  although  there  are  streams  and  springs  in  abun- 
dance. Soda  is  therefore  a  cheap  but  valuable  article  to 
have  at  hand.  In  summer  the  water  has  commonly  an  un- 
pleasant degree  of  warmth  when  used  for  drinking,  and  ice 
is  had  recourse  to  for  cooling  it.  Indeed,  with  all  the 
boasted  luxuries  of  warm  climates,  salubrious  cold  water  is 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  which  their  inhabitants 
know  ;  while  those  who  have  it  in  abundance  are  too  often 
insensible  of  the  blessing  which  they  possess. 


*  "  When  you  arrive  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  having  been  on  shortish  allow- 
ance of  water,  you  will  be  for  swallowing  the  river  water  by  the  bucket- 
ful. Now,  if  you  have  any  bowels  of  compassion  for  your  intestinal 
canal,  you  will  abstain  from  so  doing ;  for  to  people  not  accustomed  to 
it,  the  lime  that  forms  a  considerable  constituent  part  of  tlie  water  of 
this  country,  acts  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  would  a  solution 
of  Glauber  salts,  and  often  generates  dysentery  and  diarrhoea ;  and, 
though  I  have  an  unbounded  veneration  for  the  principles  of  the  Tem- 
perance Societies,  I  would,  with  all  deference,  recommend  that  the  pure 
fluid  be  drunk  in  very  small  quantities  at  first,  and  even  these  tempered 

with  the  most  impalpable  infusion  possible  of  Jamaica  or  Cognac."  A 

Backwoodsman, 
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Water  is  sold  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  by  people  who 
make  the  carrying  of  it  from  the  river  a  trade  by  which 
they  live.  How  thankful  ought  others  to  be  who  are  sup- 
plied with  such  a  precious  and  necessary  fluid  for  nothing  ! 
On  land  we  generally  think  little  of  the  blessing  of  good 
water ;  but  at  sea,  when  glad  to  get  a  measured  allowance 
of  a  muddy  fluid  which  retains  but  slight  title  to  be  called 
fresh  water,  and  perhaps  endeavouring,  by  way  of  refine- 
ment, to  keep  the  teeth  close  to  act  as  strainers  in  order  to 
exclude  the  little  swimmers,  if  possible,  we  then  are  taught 
the  value  of  the  springs  and  rivers  which  we  once  drank  of 
without  thanks  to  Him  who  causes  them  to  flow.  In  like 
manner  the  sailor  long  at  sea,  when  knocking  the  weevils 
out  of  every  bit  of  mouldy  biscuit  which  he  eats,  envies  the 
landsman  his  hot  rolls  and  buttered  toast  (who  considers 
these  as  matters  of  course),  and  even  w^hat  we  on  shore 
would  call  rather  stale  bread. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT  IN  1833,  REGARDING  CANADA. 

(From  the  "  Companion  to  the  Newspaper"  for  October,  1833.) 

Mr.  Buchanan's  official  report  to  Government,  and  the 
documents  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  are  extremely  in- 
teresting and  valuable  on  account  of  the  authentic  infor* 
mation  they  supply  respecting  the  rate  of  wages  in  Canada, 
and  other  particulars  intimately  affecting  the  prospects  of 
the  settlers.  In  Upper  Canada,  particularly,  the  labourers 
who  went  out  last  year  are  stated  to  have  received  from 
all  classes  a  hearty  welcome.  All  the  information,  Mr. 
Buchanan  says,  that  he  has  received  from  the  several  dis- 
tricts to  w^hich  they  principally  proceeded,  speaks  loudly 
in  favour  of  their  prosperous  condition.  He  adds,  "  The 
demand  for  all  classes  of  working  people  has  never  been 
exceeded  in  the  Canadas,  particularly  since  the  abatement 
of  the  cholera,  and  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  that,  during 
my  late  tour  through  the  districts  and  settlements  in  Upper 
Canada,  I  did  not  meet  an  industrious  emigrant  w^ho  could 
not  meet  with  employment.  The  number  of  that  chiss 
arrived  this  vear  is  not  adequate  to  supply  the  demand 
created  by  the  more  wealthy  emigrants.    This  was  parti- 
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eularly  felt  in  the  western  and  London  districts  of  the 
upper  province,  where  the  want  of  labourers  was  so  great 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  encourage  a  number  to  come 
over  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania/'  The  settlement  of  al- 
most every  portion  of  Upper  Canada,  indeed,  is  stated  to 
be  going  on  with  great  rapidity;  villages  rising  and  build- 
ings extending  in  all  directions.  It  is  the  simultaneous 
influx  of  labour  and  capital  that  is  thus  turning  the  wilder- 
ness into  the  home  of  civilization  and  busy  industry. 
Either  alone  w^ould  be  equally  inefficient  to  produce  the 
change. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  the  emigrants  who  arrived 
in  Canada  from  all  parts  (except  the  United  States)  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  was  51,746.  The  arrivals  take 
place  during  the  seven  months  from  about  the  beginning 
of  May  to  the  end  of  November,  being  the  season  during 
which  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  open ;  but 
they  are  very  few  in  number  after  the  middle  of  October. 
Last  year,  in  the  week  ending  the  19th  of  May,  there  were 
6,072  arrivals,  and  in  that  ending  the  9th  of  June  there 
were  10,599.  Of  the  whole  number,  46,246,  or  more  than 
eight-ninths,  had  taken  place  by  the  11th  of  August,  or  in 
the  first  fourteen  of  the  twenty-eight  weeks  of  which  the 
season  consists.  The  advantage  to  the  emigrant  of  arriv- 
ing in  the  country  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer 
before  him,  instead  of  at  the  commencement  of  the  incle- 
ment winter  of  that  climate,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Mr. 
Buchanan  remarks,  in  one  of  the  weekly  notices  appended 
to  his  general  report,  that  the  emigrants  who  come  out 
even  so  late  as  towards  the  end  of  July  and  August,  gene- 
rally belong  to  a  poorer  class  than  those  who  make  their 
appearance  earlier.  All  who  have  sufficient  command  of 
resources  to  enable  them  to  make  the  voyage  when  they 
please,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  wait  till  they  can,  will 
of  course  time  their  movements  so  as  to  secure  the  great- 
est advantages. 

In  Quebec,  Mr.  Buchanan  states,  at  no  time  throughout 
the  year,  was  the  slightest  inconvenience  felt  from  the  in- 
crease of  numbers,  or  the  accumulation  of  emigrant  labour- 
ers and  artificers  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  general 
difficulty  was  experienced  by  master  tradesmen  and  con- 
tractors, in  getting  hands  to  carry  on  their  work,  at  an  ad- 
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vanc^^d  rate  of  wages.  He  mentions  several  buildings^  the 
progress  of  which  was  interrupted  by  the  want  of  artificers 
and  other  labourers.  Another  fact  which  is  noticed  is  very 
gratifying.  **  A  very  considerable  number  of  labourers, 
servants,  and  mechanics, says  Mr.  Buchanan,  found 
profitable  employment  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  by  them,  in  general,  is  a  certain 
proof  that  their  industry  has  met  a  fair  reward;  and  I  have 
latterly  witnessed  a  very  great  disposition  among  the  work- 
ing emigrants,  of  last  and  the  preceding  seasons,  to  find 
opportunities  to  get  transmitted  their  little  earnings  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  aid  their  friends  coming  out  to  join 
them.'*  There  cannot  be  desired  any  better  proof  than 
this  of  the  improved  circumstances  in  which  these  persons 
find  themselves  in  their  new  country.  Comparing  their 
previous  with  their  present  condition,  they  are  so  com- 
pletely convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  that  they 
not  only  wish  their  friends  to  join  them,  but  are  even  will- 
ing to  advance  the  funds  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make 
the  adventure.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  earnings  of  the 
settlers  are  more  than  sufficient  for  their  support,  that  they 
are  able  to  spare  a  portion  of  them  for  this  purpose. 


The  usual  routes  to  Upper  Canada  are  by  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  and  New  York  ;  both  of  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  frozen  up  during  the  winter  months,  although  the 
latter  port  itself  is  always  open.  Each  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  the  intending  emigrant  should 
deliberately  weigh  these,  and  choose  which  he  thinks  will 
suit  his  own  particular  circumstances  best. 

The  route  by  Quebec  and  Montreal  on  the  St,  Lawrence 
is  the  least  expensive  upon  the  whole,  and  as  emigrants 
can  reach  Upper  Canada  in  this  way,  entirely  on  British 
territory,  they  avoid  the  high  duty  at  New  York  on  any 
goods  or  articles  liable  to  duty,  which  they  may  be  tak- 
ing with  them,  as  explained  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter, 
page  32.  The  duty  on  such  at  Quebec  or  Montreal  is 
trifling  in  comparison.  The  expense  of  the  passage  to 
Quebec,  too,  is  lower,  from  the  number  of  large  ships 
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going  out  for  cargoes  of  timber,  and  having  extensive  ac- 
commodations, when  they  are  outward-bound,  for  passen- 
gers. Emigrants  can  either  go  up  in  their  vessel  all  the 
way  to  Montreal,  or,  if  it  stops  at  Quebec,  a  steamer  takes 
them  to  Montreal,  as  detailed  in  the  preceding  letters. 
From  this  place  to  Prescot,  the  river  is  rendered  in  some 
parts  unpleasant,  and  sometimes  even  dangerous  for  navi- 
gation, owing  to  what  are  called  Rapids,  which  are  falls 
of  considerable  length,  but  not  of  a  height  in  any  one  part 
to  prevent  large  boats  from  being  dragged  up  them. 
Great  quantities  of  goods  and  luggage  are  sent  in  this  way 
to  the  upper  country. 

From  Prescot,  steamers  ply  to  Kingston,  w^hich  is 
situated  at  the  lower  end  of  lake  Ontario,  and  from  this 
place,  water-conveyance  may  readily  be  had  to  any  part 
on  this  great  lake,  or  through  the  Welland  canal  into  lake 
Erie.  From  Prescot  there  are  ships  also  which  sail  direct 
to  many  places  on  the  borders  of  lake  Ontario,  and  even 
by  the  Welland  into  lake  Erie. 

Passengers  may  go  by  land  from  Montreal  to  Prescot, 
but  the  less  land  travelling  which  they  undertake  in 
Canada,  the  better,  except  in  sleighs  or  sledges  over  the 
snow  in  winter.  The  roads  not  being  yet  Macadamized, 
or  rendered  turnpike  as  at  home,  passengers  will  soon  learn 
to  their  cost,  with  many  a  hard  jolt,  how  corduroy  ways 
are  constructed  and  kept  in  repair.  A  preferable  route, 
however,  from  Montreal,  is  now  opened  up  by  water  into 
lake  Ontario.  Emigrants  can  go  up  the  Ottawa  or  great 
river  to  Bytown,  where  they  enter  the  Rideau  canal,  which 
carries  them  to  Kingston. 

The  port  of  New  York  is  open  in  summer  and  winter, 
and  the  voyage  is  much  safer  than  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  is  generally  also  reached  in  less  time  than  the  passage 
to  Quebec,  as  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  river  are 
often  very  tedious  sailing.  The  Hudson  river  is  ascended 
from  New  York  by  steamers  to  Albany,  and  its  banks  pre- 
sent some  of  the  most  beautiful  river  scenery  in  the  world. 
Near  Albany  the  great  Erie  canal  commences,  which  con- 
veys passengers  to  lake  Ontario  at  Buffalo,  by  a  navigation 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles.    From  the  harbour 
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of  Buffalo,  steamers  and  sailing  craft  ply  as  far  as  lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan. 

Although  ships  can  enter  the  port  of  New  York  at  all 
times,  yet,  in  winter,  the  waters  of  the  Erie  canal  are  let 
off,  or  locked  by  ice ;  but  it  is  opened  some  weeks  earlier 
than  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  ice  melting  sooner.  The 
canal  is  commonly  open  till  near  Christmas  ;  and,  after 
its  winter  repose,  it  is  refilled  about  the  first  week  in  April, 
when  the  great  bustle  commences  towards  the  western 
country  and  Canada. 

The  sea  voyage  is  both  safer  and  more  pleasant  by 
New  York,  and  to  those  unencumbered  with  much  lug- 
gage, or  who  can  afford  it,  it  is  no  doubt  preferable.* 

The  voyage  is  not  commonly  beyond  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  within  a  month  from  the  west  coast  in  a  Liner,  as  the 
beautiful  regular  packets  are  called,  on  board  of  which  de- 
scription of  vessels  every  luxury  may  be  enjoyed,  in  their 
magnificent  cabins,  which  can  be  enjoyed  at  sea.  But,  to 
many,  the  difference  between  £25  and  £  1 2  may  be  worth 
keeping  in  the  pocket;  the  more  moderate  of  the  two  being 
the  expense  of  a  cabin  passage,  with  very  comfortable  ac- 
commodation, from  Aberdeen — provisions  included.  When 
an  emigrant  furnishes  his  own  provisions,  it  is  safest  to 
calculate,  for  either  voyage,  that  he  may  have  to  maintain 
himself  for  sixty  days.  If  any  part  is  left  of  these  provid- 
ings,  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  it  will  be  found  useful  in 
the  journey  up  the  country. 

Inland  water-carriage,  both  in  the  States  and  in  Canada, 
is  low ;  but  as  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  it  to  be 
gone  over  before  reaching  Upper  Canada,  the  expense 
comes  in  whole  to  be  heavy,  especially  with  a  family  and 
much  luggage. 


*  ''To  those  who  can  conveniently  arrange  it,  Liverpool  presents  by 
far  the  best  selection  of  safe  and  commodious  vessels ;  and  New  York 
will  be  found  to  be  decidedly  the  most  comfortable  route  for  reaching 
the  province  of  Upper  Canada." — FergussorCs  Second  Visit  to  Canada. 
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[The  following*  are  Extracts  of  a  Letter  to  tlie  Synod  of  Ross,  received 
from  the  Rev.  D.  M'Kenzie,  their  Missionary  in  Upper  Canada, 
which  letter  was  laid  before  the  Committee  of  said  Synod,  at 
their  meeting  in  November  last — Mr.  M'Kenzie  arrived  at  New 
York  on  30th  July,  1834 ;  and,  in  reference  to  his  subsequent 
travels  through  the  country,  proceeds  as  follows.] 

August  2. — Took  steam-boat  to  Albany,  wbere  I  arrived 
at  6  P.M.  having  sailed  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in 
twelve  hours  time.  I  may  mention  here  that  the  heat 
was  most  oppressive  from  20th  July  till  towards  the  end  of 
August.  Men  and  cattle  were  dying  fast.  The  thermo- 
meter stood  at  95°  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  sun  from  100° 
to  128°. — August  3.  At  Albany — heard  some  Presbyterian 
ministers,  who  w^ere  simple  and  faithful  in  their  doctrines, 
and  energetic  in  their  manner.  I  discovered  that  many  of 
the  people  never  go  to  any  place  of  worship,  and  live  ut- 
terly regardless  of  religion  even  in  appearance. — Augusts, 
Left  Albany,  and  came  to  Toronto,  having  travelled  nearly 
six  hundred  miles  in  six  days.  At  this  time,  Toronto,  a 
town  containing  about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  was 
suffering  severely  from  cholera.  On  landing  here  my  feel- 
ings were  any  thing  but  comfortable — an  utter  stranger — 
at  midnight  entering  a  place  ravaged  by  a  destructive  pes- 
tilence— and,  what  to  me  was  worst  of  all,  I  was  much 
reduced  in  strength  and  spirits,  by  an  exhausting  sickness 
during  the  two  previous  days.  However,  the  Lord  w^as 
long' suffering  and  kind  to  me.  I  was  confined  on  Friday 
the  8th,  but  was  enabled  to  walk  through  the  town  on 
Saturday  ;  and,  having  made  inquiry  regarding  the  Pres- 
byterian minister  there,  w^as  informed  that  he  w^as  dismissed 
from  his  charge,  as  the  term  of  his  engagement  of  three 
years  had  expired.  This  you  may  easily  conceive  was  no 
very  agreeable  intelligence  to  me — the  only  Presbyterian 
clergyman  in  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada  set  adrift  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  his  term  w^as  out.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  I  called  on  Mr.  Rentoul,  the  pastor,  who,  with 
one  of  the  elders,  recommended  to  me  to  preach  in  the 
church  the  following  Sabbath,  as  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  sermon.  To  this  I  agreed,  and  was  enabled  to  go  through 
the  usual  services  of  the  day  with  considerable  comfort. 
The  congregation,  as  I  think,  amounted  to  four  hundred; 
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but  many  had  left  the  town  on  account  of  cholera.  I  re- 
mained three  days  at  Toronto,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Zorra,  in  the  London  district,  a  Highland  township, 
distant  from  Toronto  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles. 
August  16.  Arrived  in  the  evening  at  Zorra,  and  waited 
on  Squire  Gordon,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction, 
and  who  received  me  very  kindly.  Next  day,  being  Sun- 
day, intimation  was  sent  to  the  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  there  would  be  sermons  at  the  meeting-house. 
From  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  and  the  state  of  the 
weather  (the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  and  there  being  much 
thunder  and  lightning),  only  sixty  or  seventy  persons  were 
able  to  assemble.  The  rest  of  the  week  I  spent  in  visiting 
the  people,  and  baptizing  children  among  them. — August 
23.  Attended  a  prayer  meeting,  held  weekly  by  a  few 
pious  persons  in  the  place,  and  which  is  open  to  any  who 
-chooses  to  attend. — August  24.  Preached  in  the  field,  the 
church  being  too  small  for  the  congregation,  there  being 
from  four  to  five  hundred  people  present,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  were  Highlanders. — August  31.  Preached  at  the 
same  place  ;  the  congregation  amounted  to  six  hundred, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  had  not  heard  a  sermon  but 
once  since  leaving  Scotland.  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
the  joy  and  happiness  experienced  by  our  countrymen, 
scattered  through  the  woods  of  North  America,  on  hear- 
ing and  seeing  a  preacher  whose  language  they  can  under- 
stand. To  hear  the  word  preached  is  to  them  truly  a 
feast  and  a  day  of  good  things.  Those  who  live  in  the 
old  country  cannot  sufficiently  sympathize  with  their  dis- 
persed brethren  here  in  their  spiritual  wants  ;  aeither  can 
they  enter  into  the  joy  and  elevation  of  spirits  which  they 
feel  in  possessing  something  like  the  luxury  of  gospel  or- 
dinances  with  which  they  were  formerly  favoured  in  their 
native  country. 

Monday,  September  1. — Presided  at  a  fellowship  meet- 
ing, at  which  from  seventy  to  eighty  persons  attended ; 
some  of  whom  had  remained  after  the  service  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  without  going  to  their  homes,  from  a  wish  to 
attend  the  meeting.  Among  the  men,  there  were  six  who 
spoke  on  points  of  Christian  experience.  I  believe  that 
among  those  w^ho  attended  this  meeting  there  are  several 
intelligent  and  pious  Christians.    They  are  chiefly  from 
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Sutherlandshire. — September  2.  Preached  in  English,  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  town.  I  should  here  mention,  that 
from  the  1 8th  August  to  this  date,  I  have  employed  my- 
self much  in  travelling  among  the  people  of  this  district, 
and  have  baptized,  at  different  times,  about  fifteen  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  of  whom  was  four  years  of  age. — Septem- 
ber 5.  Left  Zorra  and  proceeded  to  London. — September 
7.  Preached  at  a  place  four  miles  distance  from  London, 
both  in  Gaelic  and  English,  to  about  sixty  or  seventy  per- 
sons. The  village  of  London  is  already  more  than  sup- 
plied with  preachers  of  the  Church  of  England,  Me- 
thodists, Seceders,  and  Roman  Catholic  connexions.  Each 
of  these  denominations  has  a  place  of  worship  in  this  vil- 
lage, though  the  population  does  not  exceed  one  thousand 
one  hundred.  There  is  neither  preacher  nor  place  of  wor- 
ship connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  place.  This  must  have  arisen  from  the  re- 
missness of  the  friends  of  our  church,  in  sending  ministers 
to  this  quarter. — September  14.  Preached  in  Williams- 
town,  distant  from  London  about  ninety-five  miles.  The 
settlers  are  chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness. 
The  congregation  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  They  are  anxious  and  seem  determined  to  have  a 
minister  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  settled 
among  them.  The  Canada  Company  have  allowed  them 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  for  a  glebe.  They  appear  to 
me  to  be  an  intelligent  people.  A  few  of  them  are  from 
Caledonia,  in  the  States.  I  visited  several  families  among 
them,  and  baptized  some  children. — Sept,  21.  Preached 
in  Lobo.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sons present. — Sept,  22.  Baptized  sixteen  children,  five 
of  whom  belonged  to  one  man,  and  five  to  another.  There 
were  among  them  two  boys,  each  of  the  age  of  fourteen. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lobo  are  chiefly  from  Argyleshire,  and 
stand  much  in  need  of  the  means  of  instruction,  as  they 
seem  to  have  been  hitherto  neglected. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  having  thus  given  some  account  of  his 
travels  and  labours,  proceeds  to  express  his  opinion  as  to 
the  state  of  religion  in  Canada — an  opinion  which,  he 
states,  is  founded  not  only  on  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion, but  also  on  information  derived  from  the  most 
authentic  and  respectable  sources. 
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I  have  no  hesitation,  says  he,  in  stating  that  true  re- 
ligion is  not  in  a  flourishing  state  in  Upper  Canada.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  considerable  number  of  preachers  of  various 
denominations,  such  as  they  are ;  but  some  among  these 
sects  are  generally  very  illiterate,  and  in  many  instances 
wild  and  fanatical  in  their  doctrines  and  conduct,  and  so 
are  also  most  of  their  followers. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Methodists  have  divided 
themselves,  and  split  into  four  different  parties.  These  wage 
constant  war  with  each  other,  and  with  every  other  deno- 
mination in  the  country.  Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of 
revivals  among  this  sect,  but  by  far  too  much.  At  their 
camp  meetings  I  hope  there  is  some  good  done,  but  much 
that  is  evil  and  lamentable.  Wild  convulsive  fits  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth,  and  highly  excited 
feelings,  produced  by  the  extravagant  and  visionary  de- 
clamations of  some  of  their  preachers,  are  taken  for  the 
joys  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Men  and  women  remain  for  suc- 
cessive days  and  nights  in  their  tents  in  the  woods,  and 
too  often  there  are  sad  proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
conduct  themselves. 

The  Baptists,  at  least  one  sect  among  them,  are  not  bet- 
ter. They  really  seem  to  me  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
strong  delusions.  Full  of  visions  and  revelations,  they 
disregard  the  Bible  as  a  mere  dead  letter,  and  their  own 
inspiration  supersedes  the  authority  of  the  written  word 
altogether.  In  Upper  Canada  besides,  a  number  of  idle, 
worthless,  and  illiterate  characters  from  the  States,  and, 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  some  from  Scotland,  fly  to  and  fro 
through  the  country,  deceiving  the  ignorant  and  unwary, 
and  in  many  instances,  the  most  immoral  among  them  are 
but  too  successful  in  procuring  followers.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  religion  is  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  clergy  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
except  in  cases  where  satisfactory  testimonials,  pious  and 
prudent  conduct,  prevent  such  suspicion. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  true  religion  here 
arises  from  the  circumstances  in  which  the  emigrants  are 
placed.  They  come  here,  generally  speaking,  to  improve 
their  worldly  prospects.  They  have  many  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  and  their  minds  are  consequently  much  en- 
grossed with  the  concerns  of  a  present  life,  as  to  exclude 
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very  much  those  of  another  and  a  better.  The  Sabbath  is 
much  profaned  through  this  country.  Shooting,  cutting 
wood,  and  leading  corn,  are  no  uncommon  sights  on  that 
holy  day.  The  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  Sabbath  are 
not  enforced  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  am  told,  however, 
that  these  unchristian  practices  are  on  the  decline  for  some 
time  past.  This  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  picture  of  the  re- 
ligious character  of  this  country,  and  far  different  from 
what  you  and  friends  in  Ross-shire  were  led  to  expect.  I 
trust,  however,  that  a  better  state  of  things  maybe  looked 
for  at  no  distant  period.  The  people  in  general,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen,  are  kind  and  hospitable,  and  seem  disposed  to 
receive  salutary  instruction.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  be  neglected  or  imposed  upon. 

In  forming  a  congregation  here,  there  are  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome.  And  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  minister  who  labours  among  them  should 
have  the  advantage  of  being  independent  of  immediate  aid 
from  the  people,  lest  his  exertions  should  seem  to  proceed 
from  selfish  motives.  In  some  time  hence,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  form,  in  a  divstrict  of  this 
country,  a  regular  congregation. 


[We  iiisei't  the  following  Letter,  as  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  concerning  Emigration  generally  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  think  it  riglit  to  mention  that  it  is  circulated  by  the  British 
American  Land  Company,  along  with  a  Plan  and  Advertisement 
of  their  Lands ;  and  that  the  recommendations  given  in  such 
documents,  where  the  Advertiser's  interest  is  concerned^  should 
always  be  adopted  with  great  caution.] 

(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  M'Kenzie  of  the  Township  of  Melbourne.) 

Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada, 
Melbourne,  4th  Nov.  1834. 

I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  the  14th 
September,  and  most  willingly  offer  all  the  information  of 
which  1  am  possessed  relative  to  the  Eastern  Tow^nships 
of  Lower  Canada,  their  soil,  climate,  and  productions,  and 
the  advantages  which  they  afford  for  settlement.  The  steadv 
industrious  man,  possessed  of  a  capital  too  small  to  be  iiif- 
K  2 
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vested  at  home  with  the  prospect  of  a  return  equal  to  the 
support  of  his  family,  may  here  look  forward  to  indepen- 
dence and  comfort.  The  sum  which  it  would  take  him  to 
pay  one  year's  rent  of  a  tolerable  farm  in  Britain  would 
here  be  sufficient  to  purchase  an  improved  property,  con- 
stantly increasing  in  value  with  the  influx  of  population, 
securing  a  permanent  home  and  independence  for  his  family. 
The  industrious  operative  may  also  earn  by  his  labour 
double  what  he  can  in  Britain  ;  or,  if  he  has  a  little  money, 
he  can  clear  a  farm  for  himself  with  an  assurance  of  a  rich 
reward  for  his  toil.  To  the  mere  idle,  reckless  adven- 
turer this  country  offers  no  inducements.  Every  man 
must  work. 

Emigration  once  determined  on  every  thing  becomes 
smooth  and  easy.  The  actual  difficulties  which  stand  in 
the  way  any  reasoning  man  can  easily  calculate  before- 
hand. There  is,  of  course,  some  little  trouble  in  moving 
from  England  to  America,  but  not  more  than  moving  from 
Liverpool  to  Aberdeen.  Let  him  endeavour  to  get  a  good 
new  British-built  vessel,  and  a  good-humoured  Captain — - 
leave  England  any  time  between  April  and  August,  and  he 
will  find  himself  as  free  from  danger  crossing  the  Atlantic 
as  if  he  were  sailing  on  Lochness.  Having  seen  a  great 
deal  of  sea-sickness,  but  never  any  fatal  consequences,  I 
need  not  allude  to  that. 

Every  reasoning  man  who  considers  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that, 
with  the  same  amount  of  means  and  labour,  he  can  do  in- 
finitely more  for  himself  in  Canada  than  at  home.  With 
a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  rent  he  can  purchase  a  property 
sufficient  for  securing  permanent  independence  for  his  fa- 
mily. He  is  free,  and  if  he  should  for  a  time  want  some 
of  the  refinements  of  more  advanced  countries,  what  are 
these  compared  to  the  consciousness  of  independence  ? 
Men  will  naturally  inquire  why  this  part  of  the  country 
should  have  so  long  remained  unnoticed  while  thousands 
who  yearly  land  on  our  shores  proceed  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  Upper  Canada  ?  To  this  beautiful  and  fertile  por- 
tion of  Lower  Canada  the  attention  of  the  British  emigrant 
has  never  yet  been  directed  Many  extensive  tracts,  even 
to  this  day,  remain  unsurveyed.  No  public  body  of  men 
have  hitherto  interested  themselves  in  its  advancement. 
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The  uncertainty  of  titles  to  land  also  operated  against  the 
interests  of  the  Townships.  All  these  difficulties  are  now 
done  away  with,  by  the  establishment  of  registry  offices 
and  the  guarantee  of  the  Land  Company  to  such  as  pur- 
chase from  them. 

Although  the  French  settlements  along  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  have  scarcely  ever  been  penetrated  by  British  emi- 
grants, the  country  has  not  remained  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  Americans  from  the  neighbouring  State  of  Vermont 
quietly  squatted  themselves  down  on  the  most  fertile  tracts 
along  the  river  St.  Francis.  British  emigrants  were,  in  the 
meanwhile,  handed  along  eight  hundred  miles  from  the 
markets  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  ;  while  this  beautiful  coun- 
try, possessing  a  climate  infinitely  more  healthy,  superior  as 
a  grazing  country  ;  superior  also  for  oats,  barley,  and  pota- 
toes (and  inferior  only  in  its  capabilities  for  producing  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn),  lay  within  two  days* 
drive  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  England  cannot  produce 
finer  oxen  than  are  reared  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  and 
the  Canadian  horses  of  Lower  Canada  are,  perhaps,  as 
hardy  and  active  as  any  in  the  world.  They  may  be  driven 
forty  or  fifty  miles  a-day  with  perfect  ease.  When,  in 
connection  with  the  peculiar  advantages  which  this  part 
possesses  over  every  other  portion  of  British  America  as  a 
grazing  country,  we  consider  the  superiority  cf  its  climate 
over  that  of  Upper  Canada,  the  greater  number  and  purity 
of  its  springs,  its  clear  running  streams,  and  freedom  from 
marsh  fevers  and  agues,  it  appears  wonderful  indeed  how 
various  clever  productions  could  have  so  turned  peo- 
ple's heads  as  to  send  them  eight  hundred  miles  up  the 
country  without  stopping  to  inquire  what  they  might  do 
nearer  hand.  I  confess  I  left  home  myself  an  Upper- Canada 
man.  I  had  all  my  plans  ready  arranged  before  I  sailed 
from  Greenock.  The  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada 
I  never  had  heard  of.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  a  fellow- 
passenger,  a  very  excellent  man,  who  had  resided  in,  and 
travelled  through,  almost  every  part  of  America,  and  with 
a  degree  of  anxiety,  called  forth  by  our  friendship,  he  most 
earnestly  advised  me  to  visit  the  Townships  ere  I  proceeded 
up  the  country.  I  took  his  advice,  landed  at  Three  Rivers, 
and  was  so  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the  Town- 
ships that  I  settled  on  a  fine  improved  farm  of  two  hun- 
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dred  acres  in  less  than  ten  days.  I  purchased  stock  and 
crop  as  it  stood,  and  milked  my  cows  and  ate  my  own  butter 
while  my  fellow-passengers  waded  through  Upper  Canada 
wasting  their  means.  Lands  will  no  doubt  be  as  high, 
and,  perhaps,  higher  here  in  time  than  in  Upper  Canada ; 
but  such  has  been  the  influx  of  emigrants  to  the  latter  pro- 
vince that  a  man  may  now  settle  himself  here,  with  supe- 
rior advantages,  for  half  the  money. 

It  says  much  for  climate  that,  in  1832,  and  during  this 
season,  not  one  single  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  the  dis- 
trict of  St.  Francis,  while  every  other  part  of  Canada  suf- 
fered dreadfully.  We  have  an  excellent  road  from  Three 
Rivers  to  Stanstead,  and  on  to  Boston  ;  a  coach  passing 
and  repassing  twice  a-week.  Let  no  intending  settler  stop 
short  of  Drummondville ;  there  the  country  is  poor  and 
sandy,  as  denoted  by  an  immense  forest  of  hemlocks  and 
other  soft  woods.  On  towards  Durham,  however,  the 
country  bgins  to  swell  into  gentle  undulations.  Handsome 
houses  and  other  marks  of  comfort  and  civilization  every 
where  meet  the  eye.  Melbourne  is  a  beautiful  village, 
possessing  every  advantage  necessary  for  a  thriving  settle- 
ment— post-office  and  church  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  a  variety  of  mills  on  a  beautiful  trout- stream  at 
its  upper  boundary.  All  the  v/ay  to  Stanstead  the  country 
continues  beautiful,  presenting  hill  and  dale,  and  forest,  in 
varying  succession,  and  the  St.  Francis,  clear  as  crystal, 
winding  its  course  through  them  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
It  may  be  thought  by  those  who  have  not  got  rid  of  the 
notions  formed  in  England  that  the  greater  length  of  the 
Low^er  Canada  winter  is  more  than  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance every  advantage.  It  is  not  so  in  fact.  There  is 
sufficient  time  for  growing  and  securing  every  description 
of  grain,  and  the  increased  facilities  of  communication  with 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  afforded  during  the  winter,  are  much 
on  a  par  w^ith  the  advantages  of  a  rail-road  in  England. 
It  is  also  the  season  of  merriment  and  cessation  from  toil. 
The  hardy  huntsman  follows  the  moose,  and  the  quieter 
spirits  nestle  very  snugly  at  their  hearths,  little  regarding 
the  cold  without.  The  fact  is,  the  cold  need  not  frighten 
any  one,  and  the  abundant  hay  and  oat  crops,  raised  with 
little  trouble,  afford,  with  management,  plenty  of  winter 
provender  for  the  cattle. 
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Now,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  few  words  of 
advice  to  those  who  decide  on  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
When  a  man  has  made  up  his  mind,  let  him  convert  every 
thing  he  can  into  cash,  reserving  only  such  articles  as  may 
be  immediately  necessary  for  his  domestic  use  on  his  ar- 
rival here ;  let  him  not  throw  away  his  money  under  the 
impression  that  he  cannot  supply  his  wants  equally  well 
here.  There  is,  in  truth,  not  much  difference  between  the 
prices  in  Montreal  and  many  parts  in  Scotland.  Cash  is 
too  valuable  here  to  be  wasted  till  the  wants  to  be  supplied 
arise.  When  a  person  gets  returns  from  his  farm  let  him 
spend  what  he  can  afford,  but  let  him  put  up  with  many 
inconveniences  rather  than  deprive  himself  of  the  means 
of  carrying  on  his  farm  to  advantage.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  sterling  may  be  considered  sufficient  for  a  man 
of  moderate  habits  and  small  family  (or  a  large  family  if 
they  are  boys)  to  begin  with ;  but  five  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling may  be  considered  a  sum  sufficient  under  any  circum- 
stances. A  calash  may  be  had  from  Three  Rivers  to  Mel- 
bourne, having  seats  for  two  people,  for  £1  5s.,  meals  on 
the  road  Is. ;  and  6d.  or  9d.  for  bed.  This  is  a  distance 
of  about  seventy  miles. 

'  If  a  man  have  not  much  money  to  spare,  let  him  rather 
than  pay  the  highest  cabin  price,  bargain  for  a  separate 
space  under  the  booby  hatchway,  which  he  can  fit  up  ac- 
cording to  his  fancy.  Let  him  be  particular  in  getting 
as  much  room  as  possible,  and  if  he  can  make  his  arrange- 
ments properly  and  lay  in  his  own  stock  of  provisions,  he 
will  be  more  comfortable  than  in  the  cabin. 

The  principal  damper  to  a  British  settler  arriving  here 
is,  the  want  of  such  society  as  he  has  been  used  to  at  home, 
the  population  being  principally  from  the  States.  But  the 
Land  Company  having  purchased  a  number  of  excellent 
farms,  a  new  field  and  a  splendid  one  is  opened  for  British 
enterprise-  In  cases  where  a  few  friends  could  emigrate 
together,  they  might  settle  here  as  neighbours,  and  hardly 
fancy  they  ever  left  home.  I  shall  here  close  my  long 
letter,  and  shall  feel  well  rewarded,  should  I  be  the  means 
of  inducing  any  of  my  countrymen  and  friends  in  the 
north  to  quit  their  state  of  unavailing  toil,  for  one  of  in- 
dependence and  comfort  in  the  eastern  Townships. 
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(Exttacts  of  a  Letter  from  a  Farmer  who  left  Aberdeenshire  in  1834,  to  a 
Friend  there. 

Bytown,  5th  December,  1834. 

Sir, — You  will  no  doubt  have  long  been  anxious  to  hear 
from  me,  and  I  would  have  written  you  sooner,  but  I  did  ' 
not  wish  to  do  so  until  I  got  a  view  of  the  country,  and 
got  myself  in  some  way  settled,  that  you  might  know 
where  I  would  be  found.  I  am  settled  within  four  miles 
of  Bytown,  on  the  Ottawa  river,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Rideau  canal.  I  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  best  places 
in  Upper  Canada,  as  there  are  at  all  times  ready-money 
markets  to  be  found,  which  is  a  very  important  advantage. 

For  instance,  Mr.  M  .  of  the  flour-mills  here  was 

purchasing  wheat  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  bushel  up  the 
country,  whilst  here  he  w^as  giving  4s.  6d.  per  bushel. 
The  expense  of  bringing  it  down  the  country  is  a  great  j 
drawback  on  the  produce  of  a  farm.    But  by  coming  to 
Bytown  you  are  near  the  market,  and  therefore  save  this 
outlay.    Up  the  country  there  is  little  cash.    About  one 
half  of  the  transactions  are  carried  on  by  barter.    There  . 
are  the  finest  flour-mills  here  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
they  are  only  one  mile  from  Bytown.    It  is  said  that  they  j 
cost  £15,000,     Bytown  has  risen  very  rapidly.    Eight  j 
years  past  1st  September  last  there  was  not  a  single  tree  ^ 
cut  down    about  the  place,  and  now  there  are  about 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants  in  it.    The  trade  for  such  a 
place  is  astonishing.    It  is  supposed  that  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  worth  of  timber  went  down  the 
Ottawa  river  past  Bytown  last  year  ;  and  this,  as  you  : 
might  suppose,   makes  great  stir,   and  circulates  much 
cash.    The  men  engaged  in  bringing  down  all  this  timber 
live  mostly  on  pork  and  flour,  and  it  is  said  that  £30,000 
per  annum  is  paid  for  victualling  them.    It  is  reported  i 
that  the  Ottawa  river  is  to  be  made  navigable  as  far  up  as  i 
opposite  to  the  lake  Huron,  and  that  another  canal  is  to  | 
go  through  the  country  by  the  lake  Simcoe,  near  the  Huron  | 
territory.    On  looking  over  the  map  you  will  see  of  what  j 
consequence  this  will  be  to  Bytown.    I  am  fully  convinced  \ 
that  in  time  this  place  will  be  one  of  the  best  settlements  A 
in  Upper  Canada.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  \ 
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land  here,  but  it  is  daily  getting  up.  A  lot  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land  was  purchased  five  years  ago 
for  lOs.  per  acre,  and  the  person  who  bought  this  lot  was 
offered  £700  for  it,  although  few  improvements  have  been 
made  since  he  got  it.  The  land  in  the  Bush  sells  from  12s, 
to  30s.  per  acre  according  to  quality,  soil,  and  situation. 
This  is  the  country  for  a  man  who  wishes  to  live  free  and 
independent,  if  he  will  only  be  industrious.  You  wish  me 
to  write  you  about  what  you  would  require  to  bring  out 
with  you.  Bring  plenty  of  light  clothes  for  summer  and 
warm  for  winter.  I  advise  this,  although  I  can  say,  for 
myself,  that  I  have  found  nothing  disagreeable  in  the  heat 
of  summer  ;  and  as  for  the  winter,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
I  never  experienced  such  a  fine  one.  You  said  to  me  that 
you  would  like  a  farm  partly  cleared  ;  but  I  would  not  ap- 
prove of  that,  nor  would  any  one  do  so  who  has  been  a 
short  time  here,  and  obtained  a  little  experience.  You  also 
spoke  of  bringing  out  two  men  with  you,  but  this  also  I 
would  not  approve  of;  for,  strange  to  say,  not  one  in  twenty 
of  the  farm  servants  who  are  brought  to  this  country  stays 
for  any  length  of  time  with  those  who  bring  them  out. 
James  Donaldson,  who  came  out  with  me,  left  me  directly 
when  he  found  that  I  was  settled,  and  I  have  never  yet 
heard  where  he  is.  But,  besides  this,  they  are  never  worth 
half  so  much  as  a  man  that  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
Bush.  I  would  advise  every  one  to  go  direct  into  the  Bush 
and  get  good  land,  and  then  there  is  no  danger  if  he  gets 
on  with  activity.  Bring  six  pairs  of  hinges  and  snecks ; 
one  set  of  harrow  tines ;  two  pair  of  strong  chains  for 
oxen  in  the  plough;  also,  four  oxen  collars  with  hems,  as 
they  are  wrought  here  with  the  yokes  and  bows,  by  which 
mode  not  above  one-half  of  their  strength  can  be  made 
available."^  Horse  harness  is  quite  different  from  what  it 
is  with  you.  Bring  the  collars  you  use  for  gigs  or  coaches. 
Our  saddles  are  much  the  same  as  what  you  use  for  gigs. 
You  should  bring  out  a  set  of  gig  harness  (second-hand). 


*  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  not  forty  years  ago,  oxen  were  worked 
in  the  same  manner,  and  it  then  required  ten  or  twelve  oxen  to  perform 
the  lahour  for  which  four  are  now  more  than  equal,  owing  to  the  mo- 
dern improvements  in  the  plough  and  mode  of  harnessing  Ed. 
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and  also  harness  for  a  pair  of  horses,  such  as  is  used  for 
wheelers  in  stage-coaches,  which  would  answer  for  wag- 
gons here.  It  is  mostly  waggons  drawn  by  horses  and 
oxen  that  are  used  on  the  roads  here.  Bring  as  much 
oatmeal  with  you  as  will  serve  for  six  months  after  you 
are  here.  Your  luggage  to  Montreal  will  cost  you  no- 
thing. From  Montreal  to  Bytown,  it  will  cost  2s.  per 
cwt.  ;  but  each  passenger  is  allowed  501b.  free  of  charge, 
and  in  some  cases  much  more  will  be  allowed.  Fare  from 
Montreal  to  Bytown,  7s.  6d.  Bring  your  cooking  uten- 
sils and  some  stoneware.  As  for  crystal  and  glass  goods, 
they  can  be  had  cheaper  here  than  with  you.  Bring  pot- 
barley  to  serve  for  one  year.  When  you  arrive  at  Mon- 
treal, lay  in  a  good  stock  of  sugar  and  tea,  and  every  other 
necessary  article  for  family  use,  as  they  are  cheaper  there 
than,  at  Bytown.  All  sorts  of  iron  work  are  dear  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  compared  with  what  is  charged  in 
Scotland.  This  district  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
healthy  places  in  all  America.  Sell  your  sovereigns  at 
Montreal ;  they  are  generally  worth  3d.  or  4d.  more  there 
than  up  the  country. 


EMIGRATION  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Committee. — Edward  Forster,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Chairman ;  The  Vener- 
able the  Archdeacon  of  New  South  Wales ;  Charles  Holte  Bracebridge, 
Esq.;  Nadir  Baxter,  Esq. ;  William  Crawford,  Esq.  ;Capel  Cure,  Esq. ; 
Samuel  Hoare,  Esq.;  Charles  Lushington,  Esq.  M.P. ;  Thomas  Lewin, 
Esq. ;  George  Long,  Esq. ;  Henry  Walter  Parker,  Esq.  ;  John  Pirie, 
Esq.  Alderman ;  Colonel  Phipps ;  Captain  Sir  Edward  Parry,  R.  N.  ; 
Captain  Daniel  Pring,  R.N.  ;  John  S.  Reynolds,  Esq.  ;  John  Abel 
Smith,  Esq.  M.P. ;  S.  H.  Sterry,  Esq. ;  John  Taylor,  Esq. ;  J.  Denham 
Pinnock,  Esq.  His  Majesty's  Agent  for  Emigration. 

The  Committee  for  promoting  the  Emigration  of  Single 
Women  to  Australia,  acting  under  the  authority  of  His 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  hereby  give 
notice  that  a  fine  ship,  carrying  an  experienced  surgeon 
and  matrons  to  secure  the  comfort  and  protection  of  the 
emigrants  during  the  voyage,  will  (provided  a  sufficient 
number  of  eligible  candidates  shall  offer)  sail  from  Green- 
ock, on  Wednesday  the  12th  of  August  next  (beyond  which 
day  she  will  on  no  account  be  detained),  direct  for  Sydney. 
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His  Majesty's  Government,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
emigration  of  Single  Women  and  Widows  of  good  charac- 
ter to  the  Australian  Colonies,  where  the  number  of  fe- 
males,  as  compared  with  the  entire  population,  is  greatly 
deficient,  and  where,  consequently,  all  who  may  conduct 
themselves  with  discretion  and  industry,  may  calculate, 
in  time,  importantly  to  benefit  their  condition,  has  author- 
ised the  Emigration  Committee  to  grant  a  free  passage  to 
such  Single  Females,  between  fifteen  and  thirty  years  of 
age,  as  the  Committee  may  ascertain  to  be  likely  to  con- 
duct themselves  creditably  and  usefully  in  the  Colonies. 

Instructions  have  been  recently  transmitted  by  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governor  at  Sydney  di- 
recting him  to  provide  for  the  reception,  and  to  take  care 
of,  protect,  and  aid  all  the  females  on  their  first  arrival 
in  the  Colony,  who  may  proceed  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee.  They  will  be  informed,  on  landing,  of  the 
various  situations  to  be  obtained,  and  will  make  their  own 
election  in  engaging  themselves.  They  will  not  be  subject- 
ed to  any  restraint,  but  will  be,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, perfectly  free  to  act  and  decide  for  themselves. 
Every  female  may  implicitly  rely  that  any  statement  to 
the  contrary  is  utterly  destitute  of  truth. 

Married  agriculturists,  gardeners,  and  shepherds,  of 
good  character,  will  be  assisted  by  a  loan  from  Government 
to  the  extent  of  £20  each  family,  towards  paying  their 
passage.  A  limited  number  of  such  families  will,  when  they 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Committee,  be  allowed 
to  proceed,  on  liberal  terms,  by  this  conveyance  ;  but  no 
person  will  be  permitted  to  partake  of  this  advantage  un- 
til the  Committee  are  quite  satisfied  that  his  character  af- 
fords just  ground  to  believe  that  he  v^ill  maintain  his  family 
by  steady  industry,  and  be  useful  in  the  colony  to  which 
he  proposes  to  go. 

Persons  who  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  im- 
portant advantages  thus  offered  them  should  apply  person- 
ally, or,  if  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  Lieutenant  Forrest,  R.N. 
at  Leith,  to  Lieutenant  Hemmans,  R.N.  at  Greenock,  the 
Government  Agents  for  Emigration  at  those  two  ports. 
[There  are  also  Government  Agents  for  the  superintendence 
of  Emigration  at  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Dublin,  Cork,  Limer- 
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ick,  and  Belfast,  who  will  give  every  necessary  informa-  ' 
tion  on  the  subject.]  i 
Parties  who  may  wish  to  communicate  with  the  Emigra-  ■ 
tion  Committee  will  please  address  their  letters  to  them,  \ 
under  cover  to     The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Colonial  i 
Department,  London,"  and  they  will  be  answered  without ' 
delay.  | 
Edward  Forster,  Chairman.  \ 
London,  3d  March,  1835.  I 


FROM  TREDWAY'S  STATISTICS.  i 

"The  State  of  Illinois  though  limited  as  regards  popu-  j 
lation,  is,  I  believe,  the  most  important  in  every  point  of  j 
view  to  the  emigrant,  and  I  am  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  i 
accuracy  of  my  opinion,  that  I  shall  enter  into  a  close  ex-  | 
amination  of  its  resources,  and  a  full  disclosure  of  its  ! 
many  advantages.    The  state  of  Illinois  is  one  of  great  ex-  I 
tent,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  river,  a  distance  of  I 
nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  which  circumstance  alone  j 
offers  for  trade  advantages  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  1 
n.0  other  state  in  the  Union.    The  great  river  Ohio  also  ; 
washes  the  southern  shore  of  the  state,  and  the  Wabash,  | 
Illinois,  Vermillion,  Des  Plain,  Dupache,  Kaskaskia,  and  1 
many  others,  meander  through  the  country,  rendering  the  \ 
opportunities  of  forwarding  produce  to  market,  at  a  very  \ 
trifling  expense,  frequent  and  safe.    The  principal  towns  j 
of  the  state  are  Vandalia,  Shaneetown,  Kaskaskia,  Jack-  ! 
sonville,  Edwardsville,  Galena,  Springfield,  and  Chicago.  ^ 
This  latter  tovN^n  is  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  ) 
river,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  a  port  of  entry,  and,  if  ; 
not  now,  it  will  very  soon  be  the  most  important  place  west  ] 
of  Buffalo.    The  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  : 
and  the  village  of  Chicago,  form  a  triangle  ;  and,  as  from  I 
this  point  either  market  may  be  reached,  its  growing  im-  ; 
portance  will  be  readily  conceded.    Chicago  is  distant  by  i 
water  from  New  York  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  j 
miles,  and  from  New  Orleans  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-  j 
nine.   The  southern  point  of  this  state,  to  wit,  the  junc-  i 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  is  not  as  healthy  as  j 
I  could  wish,  and  for  this  reason  I  advise  the  emigrant  not 
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to  settle  lower  down  than  Springfield  or  Jacksonville. 
This  state  abounds  with  fine  prairies,  interspersed  with 
groves  of  wood  suflficient  to  meet  all  demands  for  building 
and  fencing.  The  soil  is  of  a  rich  black,  and  most  gene- 
rally from  three  to  three  feet  and  a  half  in  depth.  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  hemp,  potatoes,  onions,  &c. 
are  the  principal  products.  Stock  farming  is  prosecuted 
with  great  spirit  and  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  interestedo 

"The  *  Grand  Prairie,'  commencing  at  the  head  of  lake 
Michigan,  runs  through  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, the  north-western  territory,  and  exhausts  itself  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  by  way  of  the  Santafe  country. 

'*  I  shall  here  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  w^hat  is  meant 
by  a  *  Prairie.'  It  is  an  extensive  body  of  open  land, 
interspersed  with  groves  of  walnut,  oak,  hickory,  beech, 
poplar,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  and  maple.  From  various  ex- 
periments made  by  me  during  my  residence  in  that  country, 
I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  these  extensive  plains  were 
once  the  bed  of  a  great  lake  or  inland  sea,  of  which 
lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron  are  the  present  re- 
mains, the  high  water  having  found  its  way  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  or  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  through  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi." — Pp.  45,  46. 


RAPID  PROGRESS  QF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
UPPER  CANADA.    FROM  R.  M.  MARTIN,  F.S.S. 

*'  By  means  of  the  great  and  useful  works  just  mention- 
ed a  large  extent  of  country  is  opened  up  to  the  industry 
of  the  British  settlers.  There  is  continuous  steam-boat 
communication  in  Upper  Canada  of  about  four  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  viz.  from  the  Grenville  Canal  on  the  Ot- 
tawa to  Niagara.  Many  other  canals  are  now  in  contem- 
plation, such  as  that  projected  between  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
and  lake  Huron,  through  lake  Simcoe,  which  will  render 
us  quite  independent  of  the  Americans  on  the  Detroit 
River,  The  Thames  is  also  to  be  made  navigable  for  steam- 
boats, from  Chatham  up  to  the  port  of  London  ;  and  if 
rail-roads  do  not  take  the  place  of  canals,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  greater  part  of  Upper  Canada  will,  in  a  few  years,  be 
intersected  by  canals.     I  recommend  the  latter  to  the 
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Canadians  in  preference  to  rail-roads,  as  by  their  means 
the  country  will  be  drained,  rendered  more  fertile  and 
more  healthy." — P.  243. 

**  A  gentleman  writing  from  Chatham,  on  the  Thames, 
in  July  last,  says  : — '  We  have  now  in  progress  a  rail-road 
making  between  this  town  to  London,  thence  to  Hamilton, 
on  the  head  waters  of  lake  Ontario,  which  will  connect 
lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  and  Ontario ;  and  from  the 
work  already  performed,  I  doubt  not,  it  will  be  quite  equal 
to  the  far-famed  Manchester  rail-road.  Ten  years  since 
not  a  white  inhabitant  was  within  twenty  miles  of  this 
town.  We  have  now  upwards  of  18,000  active  and  indus- 
trious inhabitants  in  this  township,  with  four  mills,  six 
pair  of  French  bur  stones,  two  breweries,  many  saw-mills, 
&c.  We  have  ten  steam-boats,  some  of  them  upwards  of 
700  tons,  plying  betv\^een  this  and  lakes  Michigan,  Detroit, 
Goderich,  Sandwich,  Chipawa,  and  Buffalo,  &c.  with  one 
of  the  most  productive  soils  in  the  world,  that  will  yield 
eighteen  to  twenty  barrels  of  the  finest  white  wheat  per 
acre,  without  any  manure,  from  ten  to  fifteen  vears  to 
come.''— P.  274. 

**  In  1815,  the  largest  vessels  employed  for  the  transit 
of  merchandise,  between  Kingston  and  Prescott,  was  one 
solitary  schooner  of  only  forty  tons  burden.  In  1833, 
there  were  fourteen  steam -boats,  of  different  sizes,  from 
thirty  to  five  hundred  tons  ;  and  fifty  schooners,  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  These  are  employed  be- 
tween Prescott  and  the  ports  on  lake  Ontario,  besides  a 
number  from  lake  Erie,  whose  tonnages  we  could  not  as- 
certain. The  register  tonnages  of  the  steam-boats  and 
schooners  amount  to  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  tons  !  This  speaks  volumes  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  upper  province,  as  w^ell  as  of  the  industrious 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
buildings  in  Prescott,  in  1815,  was  barely  eight  houses;  in 
1833,  its  number  nearly  three  hundred  excellent  buildings, 
some  of  which  are  not  surpassed  in  size  and  elegance  of 
structure  by  any  town  in  the  province.  Its  population  in 
1815  did  not  exceed  fifty;  in  1833,  its  numbers  full  one 
thousand  four  hundred.  Such  is  the  rapid  progress  of 
agricultural  improvement  in  Upper  Canada,  that  she  can 
supply  the  whole  population  with  every  kind  of  food  with- 
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out  importing ;  while  the  export  of  her  raw  and  manu- 
factured materials  pays  for  all  foreign  luxuries,  and  leaves 
a  balance  in  her  favour.  Her  exports  of  wheat  last  year 
were  sixty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight 
bushels;  and  of  wheat  flour  forty- eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nine  barrels.  This  year  her  exports  will 
nearly  double  that  of  last  year — these  are  cheering  pros- 
pects. Although  the  yearly  increase  of  her  population,  by 
emigration  and  otherwise,  has,  for  some  years  past,  been 
great,  yet  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  her 
trade.  Since  1825,  the  forwarding  business  at  Prescott 
has  more  than  doubled  every  three  years.  This  year  it 
will  be  double  that  of  last  year.  From  these  facts,  we 
should  infer  that  the  population  must  be  in  prospering  cir- 
cumstances.  In  1815,  the  entire  population  of  the  upper 
province  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  souls.  In  1833, 
it  exceeded  three  hundred  thousand ;  having  thus,  in 
eighteen  years,  increased  more  than  seven- fold.  In  1815, 
the  business  done  was  little  more  than  nominal.  At  pre- 
sent, it  almost  exceeds  belief.  Were  we  asked  to  explain 
this,  we  would  state,  it  is  attributable  to  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  the  country  and  enterprising  habits  of  the 
people,  who  are  deep  and  shrewd  calculators,  fond  of  en- 
terprize,  persevering  and  determined  in  their  dispositions 
and  habits."— Pp.  303,  304. 


RATES  OF  PASSAGE. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  intend  embarking  from 
Aberdeen  to  America,  we  subjoin  a  note  of  the  passage- 
miOney  charged  at  that  port. 

To  New  York — Cabin,  iiiduding  Provisions,   ^^£12    0  0 

5,        Do.         Steerage,  without  Provisions,*  ^^^^^     4    4  0 

,,  Quebec — Cabin,  including  Provisions,   ^  ^     9    0  0 

Do.         Steerage,  without  Provisions,  ^^^..^^ —     2  10  0 


*  We  understand  that  no  articles  of  whatever  kind,  if  actually  for  the 
fjuiiily  or  personal  uisc  of  the  Emigrant,  is  charged  duty  in  passing 
New  York  for  the  Canadas. 
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Children  under  fourteen  years  are  half  the  above  rates  ; 

under  seven  one-third  ;  and  for  those  under  one  no  charge  ] 

is  made.    These  rates,  we  believe,  will  apply  pretty  nearly  1 

to  most  of  the  shipping  ports  in  Scotland.    In  England  \ 

they  are  generally  higher,  and  in  Ireland  much  lower.    A  j 

person  taking  a  steerage  passage  from  Aberdeen,  and  j 
studying  economy,  may  reach  Toronto  by  way  of  New 

York,  for  £9,  and  by  Quebec  for  £7,  and  so  on  in  pro-  i 

portion  to  greater  or  less  distances  inland.  ] 

Several  additional  vessels  of  a  large  size,  and  possess-  , 

ing  superior  accommodation  for  passengers,  now  sail  from  : 

Aberdeen.  ' 


USEFUL  HINTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  FROM  SHIRREFF'S  j 
TOUR  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  IN  1833-34.  I 

I 

We  had  not  been  long  seated  in  the  railway  coach, 
when  the  Englishman  became  the  butt  of  some  Americans,  ; 
who  crammed  him  with  such  absurdities  that  he  must  have  | 
returned  home,  which  he  shortly  intended  doing,  with  very  ! 
erroneous  ideas  of  the  States,  and  the  quickness  with  which  \ 
his  character  w^as  discovered  by  the  Americans  did  credit 
to  their  discrimination.    The  tenor  of  a  foreigner's  con- 
versation with  the  natives  on  his  first  arrival  is  an  index  ! 
to  his  understanding,  and  the  information  he  receives  is  ' 
often  made  to  accord  with  his  capacity  and  feelings  instead 
of  truth.    Without  sound  judgment  to  discriminate  and  ] 
appreciate  information,  the  gleanings  and  impressions  of  ! 
a  traveller  must  be  as  apt  to  mislead  as  instruct  others,  and  \ 
his  lucubrations  will  often  be  found  more  illustrative  of  i 
his  own  character  than  of  the  people  and  country  he  I 
visits."— P.  19.  '  i 

Almost  every  farmer  in  the  eastern  States  who  has  a 
family,  or  is  in  straitened  circumstances,  is  willing  to  sell  ! 
his  land  and  move  to  the  w^estern  States,  where  he  can 
obtain  soil  of  equal  quality,  and  in  a  finer  climate,  at  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  price  ;  and  foreigners,  who  are  easily  ; 
knowm,  and  supposed  to  be  in  search  of  land,  are  constant-  , 
ly  asked  to  purchase  farms/' — P.  81. 
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'*  Mrs.T  ,  after  relating  many  particulars  of  their  first 

settlement,  concluded  by  stating,  that  in  Scotland  she  had 
three  maid-servants  constantly  at  her  own  command;  here 
she  had  no  servants,  and  was  happier  without  them.  On 
remarking  it  delighted  me  to  find  her  in  such  excellent 
spirits  and  pleased  with  her  situation,  as  the  change  from 
the  old  country  to  Canada  appeared  more  trying  for  ladies 
than  gentlemen,  she  replied  with  animation,  *  O  no,  sir, 
ladies  can  manage  their  own  department  here,  but  gentle- 
men require  assistance  in  theirs/'    Mrs.  T  spoke  with 

so  much  good-humour  and  feeling,  that  it  w^ould  have  been 
rudeness  to  have  maintained  an  opposite  opinion  ;  and, 
without  investigating  which  of  the  sexes  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life  undergo  the  greatest  privations  at  first  settle- 
ment, observation  convinced  me  females  get  sooner  recon- 
ciled to  their  duties,  and  discharge  them  with  better  effect 
than  males.  Much  as  I  have  ever  esteemed  my  country- 
women, they  never  appeared  to  so  much  advantage  as  in 
Canada,  where  their  energies  had  been  fully  called  forth 
and  developed  by  the  new  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  and  their  exertions  induced  me  to  regard 
many  of  them  as  heroines.  Emigrants  are  desired  to 
bring  out  wives  to  Canada,  and  1  add  my  testimony  to 
the  justness  of  the  recommendation.  In  almost  every 
case  that  came  under  my  notice,  my  countrywomen  ap- 
peared calculated  to  stimulate  their  husbands  to  indus- 
trious exertion,  and  some,  under  divine  Providence,  seem- 
ed to  owe  almost  all  they  possessed  to  their  fair  partners. 
One  great  source  of  rejoicing  to  Mrs.  T  w^as  her  hus- 
band's improved  state  of  health  since  his  arrival  in  Cana- 
da, which  she  attributed  to  climate.  But,  were  I  to  judge 
of  the  matter,  I  would  assign  his  change  of  circumstances 
as  the  more  likely  cause  of  his  better  health." — P.  165. 

**  In  the  eastern  parts  of  America,  land  may  be  purchas- 
ed and  stocked  for  nearly  the  sum  an  East-Lothian  farmer 
expends  in  stocking  and  improving  a  farm,  namely,  £7 
per  acre.  But  if  the  land  has  great  local  advantages  the 
price  will  be  considerably  higher.  In  the  western  parts 
of  the  United  States  prairie  land  of  the  best  quality,  with* 
out  the  least  obstacle  to  cultivation,  and  to  any  extent, 
may  be  had.    For  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  ster^ 
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ling"  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  could  be  bought  and 
stocked  in  the  prairies  of  western  America.  In  East  Lo- 
thian farming  is  a  hazardous  calling ;  in  America  there  is 
no  risk  attending  it.  In  East  Lothian  £2000  is  required 
to  stock  a  farm  ;  in  the  western  States  £300  will  purchase 
and  stock  one  nearly  of  equal  size.  In  East  Lothian  a 
farmer  has  mental  annoyance  with,  bodily  ease;  in  Ameri- 
ca he  has  mental  ease  with  personal  labour.  In  East  Lo- 
thian a  young  farmer  commences  his  career  in  affluence, 
and  at  middle  age  finds  himself  in  poverty  ;  in  America  he 
begins  with  toil,  and  is  in  easy  circumstances  by  middle 
age." — P.  345. 

*'  The  state  of  society  in  America  is  very  different  from 
what  it  is  in  Britain,  there  being  less  refinement  and  fewer 
of  the  elegancies  of  life  enjoyed.  I  am  satisfied,  however, 
from  experience,  that  much  of  what  is  known  by,  and  ap- 
preciated as,  the  comforts  of  life,  arises  from  fashion  and 
force  of  habit,  and  that  a  few  weeks'  residence  will  recon- 
cile a  reasonable  person  to  the  change." — P.  346. 

"  In  the  eastern  parts  of  America,  the  luxuries  and  con- 
veniencies  of  life  are  cheaper,  and  the  necessaries  dearer, 
than  in  remote  districts.  The  east  should,  therefore,  be 
the  abode  of  the  wealthy,  refined,  and  luxurious  ;  the  west, 
of  the  persons  who  value  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  such 
as  are  not  of  fastidious  habits.  But  in  no  part  of  the 
country  will  the  fastidious  find  themselves  happy. 

•'The  want  of  good  assistants,  servants,  or  helps,  is 
ranked  amongst  American  privations.  In  the  east  assist- 
ance can  at  all  times  be  had,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
west ;  but  in  most  situations  high  wages  and  good  treat- 
ment will  obtain  assistance.  Female  servants  are  very 
scarce,  and  said  not  to  be  good.  To  the  wealthy  and  re- 
fined, who  have  resided  in  Britain,  this  state  of  things  at 
first  appears  insupportable.  They  soon,  however,  learn 
to  assist  themselves  in  many  things,  and  find  tiieir  happi- 
ness increased  by  doing  so. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  servants  arises  from  the 
ease  with  which  individuals  obtain  a  livelihood,  every  in- 
dustrious and  sober  character  having  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing a  good  estate  in  the  west  with  the  accumulated 
savings  of  three  years'  service*     However  much  certain 
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classes  may  feel  and  regret  the  want  of  servants,  the  extra- 
ordinary reward  which  they  receive  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
accounted  the  country's  greatest  blessing.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  world  is  industry,  sobriety,  and  worth,  so  richly 
rewarded/'— P.  347. 

America  presents  a  fertile  and  extensive  field,  and 
whoever  does  not  reap  an  abundant  harvest  will,  in  all 
probability,  find  the  cause  of  failure  in  his  own  character. 
I  cannot  hold  out  an  immediate  or  ultimate  prospect  of 
great  wealth,  as  the  low  price  of  produce  and  high  labour 
renders  this  improbable.  Every  person  may,  however, 
obtain  all  the  necessaries  and  most  of  the  true  comforts  of 
life  in  the  fullest  abundance,  unharassed  by  the  cares  of 
the  present,  or  apprehensions  of  the  future.  The  pleasures 
of  society  are  not  likely  to  be  so  much  enjoyed  in  America 
as  in  Britain  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  mortifications  are 
escaped.  In  every  part  of  the  world,  man  ought  to  look 
to  his  family  and  himself,  and  not  to  society,  for  true  hap- 
piness. If  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life  do  not  en- 
sure society  in  America,  the  want  of  abundance  is  almost 
sure  to  lose  society  in  Britain." — P.  349. 

**  If  Upper  Canada  has  been  too  much  praised  on  the 
one  hand,  it  has  also  been  unnecessarily  cried  down  by 
some  who  are  anxious  to  conceal  their  want  of  industry, 
and  endeavour  to  shift  from  themselves  to  the  country  the 
cause  of  their  return  to  Britain.  Many  people  emigrate  to 
America  who  ought  to  have  remained  at  home,  having 
been  inflated  by  the  representations  of  others  and  their 
own  imaginations.  I  have  often  heard  such  characters 
rail  against  the  province ;  and,  on  pressing  one  of  them 
for  the  reason  of  his  dislike,  was  answered,  '  It  could  not 
afford  a  well-cooked  beef- steak.'  They  often  lounge  about 
villages,  and  are  a  moral  pest.  Like  the  fox  who  lost  his 
tail,  they  are  anxious  to  involve  others  in  disgrace  with 
themselves ;  and  as  most  emigrants  experience  a  few 
weeks'  despondency  on  first  arriving  in  the  country,  the 
society  of  the  idle  and  discontented  ought  to  be  avoided." 
P.  381. 

The  most  essential  requisites  in  an  emigrant  are  energy 
of  mind,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  persevering  industry. 
Without  possessing  these  qualifications,  no  one  need  ex- 
pect to  mingle  successfully  in  the  bustle  of  life ;  although 
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it  is  possible  to  exist  as  a  farmer,  without  being  so  highly 
gifted.  It  is  a  wrong  estimate  of  themselves  which  so 
often  gives  rise  to  disappointment  and  failure  on  the  part 
of  British  emigrants.  There  is  nothing  in  the  soil  or  climate 
of  America  which  can  impart  wisdom  to  the  fool,  energy 
to  the  imbecile,  activity  to  the  slothful,  or  determination 
to  the  irresolute.  Examination  of  character  should  there- 
fore form  part  of  every  emigrant's  preparation,  as  his 
fate  will  perhaps  altogether  depend  on  it.  It  is  folly  for 
the  idle  and  imaginative  beings  who  float  in  British  society 
to  seek  an  elysium  in  the  United  States,  from  whence  they 
will  again  be  speedily  wafted  to  their  native  country.  It 
is  the  industrious,  prudent,  and  frugal  people  alone  that 
can  calculate  on  success." — P.  410. 


TEMPERANCE.  ■ 
(From  Vigne's  Six  Months  in  America.) 

The  most  fearful  enemy  of  health  is  ardent  spirits,  which, 
by  those  who  drink  them  at  all,  are  taken  at  all  hours,  ' 
from  four  in  the  morning  till  tvi^elve  at  night,  and  swal-  ; 
lowed  under  the  various  and  subdued  appellations  of  bit- 
ters, egg-nogg,  mint- julep,  and  many  others — all  sounding  | 
watery  enough  to  have  captivated  Sangrado  himself.    The  i 
Temperance  Societies  are  an  honour  to  the  country.  There  '.\ 
are  about  one  thousand  of  them  in  the  United  States,  j 
composed  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  members,  j 
and  aflbcting  about  two  millions  of  individuals  directly  or  1 
indirectly.   They  have  caused  the  suppression  of  one  thou-  j 
sand  distilleries  and  three  thousand  retail  stores.    The  i 
members  solemnly  promise  that  they  will  not  touch  a 
drop  of  any  kind  of  spirits.    Of  course,  the  rules  of  the  \ 
society  are  sometimes  broken,  particularlv  as  they  allow  '] 
wine  and  brandy  when  ordered  by  the  doctor.    I  have 
heard  it  observed  by  those  who  are  unfriendly  to  these  i 
associations,  that  an  individual  who  cannot  abstain  from  i 
spirits  without  belonging  to  a  temperance  society,  will  not  ] 
refrain  when  he  becomes  a  m.ember  ;  but  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  strength  of  a  resolution  made  to  ! 
one's  self,  and  known  only  to  one's  self,  and  a  promise  so- 
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lemnly  and  publicly  given,  where  fulfilment  is  demanded 
by  honour,  the  fear  of  shame,  and  the  duty  of  example. 
It  is  always  observed  that,  when  a  member  of  the  society 
has  once  relapsed  into  his  old  habits,  his  course  is  one  of 
recklessness  and  desperation.  That  the  societies  have 
done  good  is  undeniable,  by  their  influence  on  the  whole- 
sale trade  in  spirits  at  New  York. 


(Seven  Extracts  from  Letters  sent  to  their  Friends  by  several  Young  Men  of 
intelligence,  respectability,  and  industry,  who  emigrated  to  Upper  Canada, 
from  Buchan,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1831  and  1832.) 

Whitby,  Upper  Canada,  18th  July,  1833. 

When  you  think  of  the  toil  required  to  clear  a  fir  forest 
in  Scotland,  you  form  a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
difficulty  of  clearing  American  land.  A  first-rate  axe- 
man, who  makes  clearing  his  trade,  will  cut  down  every 
tree  on  an  acre  of  such  land  as  I  have  now  purchased  in 
four  days ;  and  I  find  that  Sandy  and  I  can  now  clear  it 
in  nine  days.  The  stumps  which  are  left  a  few  years  do  not 
lessen  much,  if  at  all,  the  return  of  wheat  from  the  land, 
although  1  dislike  to  see  them,  and  by  the  fourth  year, 
when  the  land  has  been  kept  under  crop,  they  can  be 
turned  out  without  any  trouble,  as  by  that  time  they  are 
rotten. 

Banks  of  the  Trent,  Upper  Canada. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  rye- grass  here.  I  would  give 
a  large  sum  for  a  bushel  of  seed.  They  commonly  culti- 
vate here  a  large  grass  called  Timothy.  It  makes  a  strong 
hay,  but  I  think  of  very  inferior  quality  to  good  rye-grass. 
Clover  grows  luxuriantly,  and  generally  the  white  naturally 
on  cleared  lands.  The  horses  have  been  reported  better 
than  they  are.  They  are  a  light  shabby  blood  kind  of  ani- 
mal, neither  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  powerful  in  draught, 
nor  so  firmly  knit  as  to  give  them  the  strength  of  our  fine 
little  punch-made  horses  that  we  had  at  home ;  I  mean 
with  you,  for  this  is  now  my  home  ;  and,  as  far  as  a  pros- 
pect of  independence  in  this  world  is  concerned,  I  every 
hour  wish  that  you  were  all  with  me,  and  then  we  could  go 
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on  together,  and  never  feel  the  painfal  thought  of  home  \ 
and  friends  far  away,  which  alone  can  disturb  us  here.    O ' 
man !  come  out — if  you  would  only  come,  Peggy  would  - 
come  with  you,  and  if  I  had  her  here  I  would  laugh  at  care.  |; 

Thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Trent^ 
5th  June,  1833. 

I  can  clear  my  land  and  sow  my  wheat  at  less  money 
per  acre  than  you  can  raise  a  crop  of  turnips  with  bone^ 
dust.    The  produce  for  three  years,  without  any  addition- 
al expense,  will  vary  in  value  from  £4  to  £6  per  acre  ; 
and  when  improved,  cleared  of  the  stumps,  and  manured, 
it  will  be  double.    Two  men  are  equal  to  manage  a  hun-  j 
dred  acres  of  land,  and  although  you  pay  them  high  wa~  j 
ges,  about  £24  a-year  (if  very  fine  experienced  men),  yet  j 
the  price  of  managing  the  farm  is  not  one-half  so  much  as  j 
in  your  precarious  climate,  where  we  are  afraid  to  leave  \ 
the  stooks  an  hour  in  the  field,  if  fit  to  be  stacked,  and  the  \ 
money  return  will,  at  least,  be  equal  to  any  thing  that  can  ■ 
be  got  with  you,  and  much  more,  and  then  the  land  is  ; 
your  own,  and  may  be  extended  as  far  as  you  desire,  and  j 
no  rent.  } 

MoNTHEAL,  15th  May,  1833.  ^ 

When  Yankees  work,  they  do  so  very  hard  ;  they  rise  at  ; 

four  in  the  morning,  milk  the  cows  (this  the  men  do  here,  , 

which  you  will  think  queer),  and  in  summer  they  do  not  \ 
end  their  labour  till  darkness  compels  them.    The  quan- 
tity of  wheat  they  cut  down  in  a  day  is  astonishing,  and 

we  require  considerable  practice  with  their  scythe  (which  i 

is  a  grand  tool)  before  we  can  match  them ;  but  on  the  | 

dunghill  (which  they  pay  too  little  attention  to),  at  the  | 

flail,  or  the  plough,  we  can  beat  the  best  of  them.    They  are  i 

not  bad-hearted,  nor  disobliging,  unless  offended  ;  but  they  j 

are  very  ignorant,  and  have  an  early  aversion  to  people  \ 

from  the  old  country,  believing  themselves  by  far  the  \ 

greatest  and  bravest  people  in  the  world ;  and  if  any  man  j 

dispute  the  matter  with  them,  or  sneer  at  them,  he  will  ; 

soon  be  in  bad  breed.    The  mode  of  revenge  which  appears  ' 

most  satisfactory  to  them  seems  to  be  to  cheat  and  deceive  : 
you,  at  which  they  are  very  expert ;  and  the  little  sense  of 

religion  which  prevails  among  them,  leaves  no  feeling  of  j 
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moral  restraint  where  interest  is  concerned.  They  have  a 
natural  feeling  of  independence  about  them,  which  makes 
them  always  attentive  to  mine  and  thine  ;  but  any  man  who 
leaves  his  own  country  should  come  to  Canada  and  avoid 
the  States.  He  will  find  in  the  first  as  valuable  land  as  in 
the  world,  have  a  surer  supply  of  spiritual  instruction,  and 
not  hear  his  own  country  abused,  and  be  free  of  many 
taxes  which  the  Yankees  pay  and  grumble  much  at,  al- 
though they  pretend  to  be  free  of  them.* 

Whitky,  2d  June,  1833. 

The  land  here  is  fine  deep  rich-looking  black  mould,  and 
plenty  of  spring  water,  which  in  many  places  is  scarce.  I 
have  seen  too  little  to  be  able  to  boast  of  my  purchase,  but 
assuredly  the  land  here  is  worth  more  than  double,  as  to 
quality,  the  light  thin  land  about  Stanstead,  and  through 
much  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  the  United  States. 
Finer  looking  crops  could  not  grow  than  those  which  I 
everywhere  see  ;  and  being  within  five  miles  of  a  port  is  a 
great  matter  in  an  ill-roaded  country.  But  the  population 
here  is  thick,  and  filling  daily.  Land  in  great  demand, 
and  produce  quickly  sought  after,  and  well  paid  for.  Milch 
cows  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  and  well 
managed,  would  soon  reward  the  frugal  with  a  fortune, 
but  the  women  are  very  idle  and  thriftless.  I  have  one 
who  comes  and  milks  my  cow,  and  I  give  her  the  half  of 
the  milk  for  payment  of  her  trouble.  If  we  had  our  own 
country-women  here,  we  would  soon  make  a  grand  country 
of  it ;  but  there  is  no  notion  of  doing  things  neatly  or  look- 
ing beyond  the  present  profit,  and  that  is,  in  truth,  I  think, 
more  than  it  should  be,  which  helps  to  keep  them  careless. 

Near  Kingston,  5th  March,  1833. 

Roads  are  making  everywhere.  The  Government  is 
doing  much  to  open  this  fine  country.  A  number  of  settlers 
of  respectable  appearance,  and  evidently  possessed  of  capi- 
tal, have  settled  round  us  ;  so  that,  although  we  were  at 
first  ten  miles  into  the  forest,  in  less  than  three  years  we 


*  The  writer  lived  formerly  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 
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shall  be  in  an  open  well-peopled  country.  If  we  had  our 
own  country-women,  we  would  have,  I  believe,  every  com- 
fort that  this  world  can  give — abundance  of  every  neces- 
sary and  comfort  as  the  sure  reward  of  frugal  industry. 
There  are  nae  auld  maids  in  this  country. 

We  have  ducks,  pigeons  in  myriads,  and  deer  ;  and  no 
man  dare  d — n  one  as  a  poacher,  as  at  home  sometimes 
happens.  The  silence  of  the  forest  I  like,  and  most  coun- 
try folks  would  do  so  likewise ;  but  some  of  the  lads  who 
have  been  in  the  way  of  carousing  with  their  friends  in 
the  alehouse  seem  to  tine  heart,  and  soon  shrink  back  to 
the  towns  to  enjoy  whisky  and  poverty,  when  a  few  years 
perseverance  would  have  given  them  the  whisky  without 
the  poverty. 

Newcastle  District,  2d  July,  1833. 

You  have  an  idea  that  the  winters  are  colder  here  than 
they  really  prove,  for  although  the  frost  is  very  hard,  and 
we  require  to  have  our  hands  well  mittened,  it  is  never  dis- 
agreeably cold  to  walk  in  the  open  air,  except  when  windy, 
which  is  very  seldom  the  case.  The  moonlight  is  almost 
as  bright  as  day,  and  the  dry  frosty  air  invigorating.  Last 
winter  we  had  just  three  weeks  of  snow,  and  about  a  fort- 
night of  bad  weather,  when  it  began  to  thaw  ;  then  sum- 
mer burst  with  a  rapidity  quite  indescribable.  The  autumns 
here  are  most  mild,  serene,  and  beautiful.  The  showers 
are  heavier  and  the  thunder-storms  more  awfully  loud,  1 
think,  than  ever  I  heard  in  Scotland  ;  but  there  is  a  bright- 
ness of  sunlight  from  the  purity  of  the  air  and  cloudless 
state  of  the  sky  which  you  seldom  have  at  home.  I  hope 
John  will  not  be  so  unwise  as  to  involve  himself  with  a 
lease  in  your  country,  when  independence  lies  here  before 
him,  if  he  chooses  to  exert  himself  to  deserve  it. 

If  a  few  hundreds  would  join  and  come  out  together 
they  could  do  much  to  relieve  the  inconveniences  which 
single  people  find  at  first,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  room  nor 
fear  of  rivalry.  Your  lairds  would  not  be  very  fond  to 
see  all  the  industrious  folks  leaving  them,  but  if  any  man 
wishes  to  attain  good  wages  for  his  labour,  or  to  enjoy  in- 
dependence in  a  healthy  country,  with  a  far  finer  climate 
than  you  ever  saw,  he  has  only  to  submit  to  a  few  days  of 
sea-sickness  and  a  journey  of  a  few  weeks*  duration. 
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.Extracts  of  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Aberdeen,  from  a  Young  Man  and  his  Sister, 
who  went  out  in  summer  1334,  to  join  a  Brother  who  had  left  this  country 
fourteen  years  previous.) 

St.  Louis,  State  of  Illinois,  Nov.  17?  1834. 

Dear  Friends, — We  were  six  weeks  in  travelling  by 
rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  from  Quebec  to  this  place,  being 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 
We  would  therefore  recommend  to  emigrants  coming  to 
this  State  to  take  shipping  for  New  Orleans;  from  thence 
they  could  reach  this  by  a  steamer  in  eight  or  nine  days. 
Fare — 10  dollars,  and  3s.  per  cwt.  for  luggage.  They 
should  reach  New  Orleans  in  the  month  of  October,  being 
the  healthiest  season.  From  what  we  have  seen,  we  have  no 
reason  to  repent  of  our  coming  here.  The  temporal  advan- 
tages of  the  country  are  equal  to  what  we  were  taught  to 
expect,  and  the  spiritual  privileges  are  far  greater  than  we 
anticipated.  We  have  regular  and  well-attended  public  wor- 
ship on  the  Lord's  day,  and  prayer  meetings,  together  with, 
flourishing  Sabbath  schools  for  children  of  all  denomina-- 
tions.  Teachers  and  books  for  the  scholars  gratis.  There 
is  nothing  to  hinder  the  industrious  to  live  comfortably  in- 
this  country.  Labour  of  all  kinds  is  better  paid  than  in 
Scotland.  Masons'  wages,  6s.  6d.  sterling  per  day.  Car- 
penters, joiners,  and  millwrights  about  the  same.  Coopers 
fully  more,  with  plenty  of  employment.  Labourers  and 
farm-servants,  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  Boarding  in  towns 
generally  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  week.  In  the  country,  about  5s. 
Wheat  sells  for  2s.  6d.  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.  Flour,  about 
10s.  per  cwt.  Beef,  18s.  per  cwt.  Pork  the  same,  and  all 
other  necessaries  in  proportion.  Only  clothing  is  higher 
here  than  in  Scotland,  especially  woollen  cloth,  which  is 
one-third  dearer. — [The  joll owing  is  added  by  the  brother 
who  went  first  out.] — After  having  been  fourteen  years  in 
the  States,  and  seen  a  number  of  them,  I  decidedly  prefer 
Illinois  for  a  farmer  or  person  of  small  capital,  as  best 
adapted  for  raising  cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  the  staple 
articles  of  the  Western  States.  It  is  also  equal  to  any  of 
the  other  States  for  corn  and  tvery  other  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  land  is  sold  for  5s.  7|d.  sterling  per  acre, 
with  choice  of  wood-land,  or  smooth  prairie  ready  for  the 
plough. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

Few  subjects  of  late  years  have  excited  more  interest  or 
been  more  amply  discussed  than  that  of  Emigration  to 
North  America.  Traveller  has  succeeded  traveller  in  that 
country,  one  would  almost  think  for  the  sole  purpose,  if 
not  of  strengthening  party  prejudice  at  home,  at  least,  of 
seeking  a  little  brief  notoriety  by  contradicting  all  those 
who  had  gone  before  him.  But  this,  although  it  may 
answer  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  general  reader,  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  perplexity  to 
the  intending  emigrant. 

The  last  book  of  this  description  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Shirreff,  Farmer,  East  Lothian ;  and  much  as  we  admire 
this  traveller's  work,  and  value  the  practical  knowledge 
he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  agricultural  capabilities 
of  the  country,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  too  great  a 
desire  to  contradict  established  opinions,  and  thereby 
make  a  sensation,  has  led  him  to  some  rather  startling 
conclusions.  Almost  all  previous  travellers,  upon  taking 
a  general  view  of  the  country,  had  considered  Upper  Cana- 
da as  the  best  suited  for  agricultural  emigrants  from  Bri- 
tain ;  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  him  to  make  the  grand 
discovery  that  the  American  Republic  is  not  only  immense- 
ly superior,  but  that  Upper  Canada  is  as  nothing  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  Illinois  country  ! 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land has  been  sadly  mistaken  as  to  the  agricultural  ac- 
quirements of  Mr.  Fergusson  of  Woodhill,  or  that  that 
gentleman's  wits  or  honesty  has  been  entirely  upset  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  As  some  proof,  however,  of  the 
sincerity,  if  not  the  correctness  of  his  opinions,  he  has 
settled  in  Upper  Canada  himself.  And,  perhaps,  we  shall 
have  another  tourist  by  and  by  who  will  treat  Mr.  ShirrefF 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  has  done  Mr.  Fergusson. 

Emigrants  may,  doubtlessly,  console  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  they  will  be  quite  safe  if  they  suspend  their 
decision  until  they  reach  the  country,  when  they  can  judge 
for  themselves.  But  even  supposing  them  capable  of 
judging,  their  difficulties  are  not  at  an  end.  Rival  Land 
Companies  are  always  on  the  alert  to  catch  them,  and  nine 
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out  of  every  ten  individuals  have  an  interest  to  serve  either 
direct  or  indirect,  which  may  be  inimical  to  that  of  the 
emigrant's.  It  is  then  very  desirable  that  the  emigrant 
should  have  some  information  upon  which  he  can  rely, 
and  we  think  he  will  find  such  in  the  preceding  letters. 
They  are  written  by  actual  settlers  to  their  nearest  friends 
and  relatives.  The  writers  must,  of  course,  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  own  affairs  than  the  most  acute  travel- 
ler that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  ;  and  having  no  end  to 
serve  in  deceiving  their  friends  nor  having  the  least  idea 
that  their  letters  would  be  published,*  their  statements, 
in  our  opinion,  may  be  relied  upon  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. 

We  would  be  far  from  insinuating^  however,  that  emi- 
grants sliould  not  finally  be  guided  by  their  own  judgment 
in  fixing  their  location.  But  in  a  large  extent  of  country, 
such  as  America,  some  landmarks  to  direct  their  course  in 
search  of  it  must  be  of  great  importance;  and  these  letters, 
being  from  so  many  different  parts  of  the  country,  affbrd 
variety,  and  will  be  of  essential  service  in  this  respect. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  we  have  considered  Upper 
Canada  as  the  country  best  suited  for  emigrants  in  general, 
and  the  farther  west  the  better.  Still  w^e  are  aware  that, 
to  the  emigrant  of  extensive  capital,  and  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  the  refinements  of  life,  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  may  be  more  agreeable,  and  labourers  easier 
and  more  cheaply  obtained.  To  such  individuals,  we  con- 
sider the  purchasing  of  cultivated  farms,  when  of  good 
quality  and  secure  rights,  as  the  best  plan  they  can  adopt ; 
and  many  such  farms  can  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montreal,  without  incurring  the  expense  of  proceeding  far- 
ther up  the  country.  It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  at 
present  party  strife  runs  high  in  the  lower  province,  and 
that,  although  the  emigrant  will  find  no  want  of  advisers 
(the  English  inhabitants  being  strenuously  exerting  them- 
selves to  strengthen  their  party  by  accessions  of  new  set- 
tlers), he  would  better     do  nothing  rashly." 

The  healthfulness  of  the  place  chosen  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance,  for  without  health  nothing  can  be  en- 


*  The  exceptions  to  this  will  be  found  at  pages  32,  34,  121,  and  125. 
N  2 
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joyed  ;  and,  as  respects  this  alone,  we  believe  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  are  much  about  the  same.  But,  whatever 
some  travellers  may  say  about  the  healthiness  of  the  Mis- 
sissipi  valley,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  the 
intense  heat  acting  on  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  prairie 
land  will  not  prove  injurious  to  health.* 

In  conclusion,  our  earnest  counsel  to  emigrants  is,  if 
they  have  but  little  capital,  not  to  purchase  a  large  farm, 
as  few  settlers  have  yet  cultivated  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
acres — not  to  speculate  on  credit,  but  rather  work  for  hire 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  thus  acquire  capital  and  experience — 
and  last,  although  not  least,  to  avoid  getting  into  debt 
with  storekeepers,  or  ever  afterwards  they  will  be  little 
better  than  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  and,  perhaps,  ultimately 
have  their  property  taken  from  them. 


*  Fever  is  essentially  a  disease  of  ihe  country,  and  seems  connected 
with  the  luxuriance  and  decay  of  natural  vegetation.  In  every  part  of 
inhabited  America,  fever  originating  from  this  cause  must  be  frequent, 
and  will  be  more  severe  towards  the  south  as  the  heat  and  length  of 
summer  increases.  It  is  common  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  on  the 
prairies,  from  exhalations  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  on  first 
clearing  wood  land  the  same  eflfects  are  produced." — Shirreff^s  Tour, 
p.  393. 

We  see  in  our  climate  that,  whenever  we  have  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  acting  upon  a  rank  luxuriance  of  soil»  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  the  remains  of  the  numerous  insects  which  abound  in  damp  places 
and  seasons,  we  have  agues  produced,  or  other  fevers,  &c.  *  *  *  * 
Even  much  heat  is  not  required  to  bring  forth  from  marshy  places  the 
miasmata,  or  noxious  vapours  which  produce  some  of  these  forms  of 
disease." — The  Working'Man''s  Companion, —  The  Physician. 


APPENDIX. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

The  emigrant  may  carry  his  money  abroad  in  various 
shapes — in  goods,  in  specie,  in  bills  or  bank  drafts  on 
London,  or  in  letters  of  credit  on  the  country  to  which 
he  is  proceeding.  The  last  method  we  consider  the  best, 
as  it  incurs  the  least  risk  on  the  passage  and  in  making 
the  exchange  for  foreign  money,  and  also  saves  time  and 
trouble,  considerations  of  no  small  importance  to  an  emi- 
grant. 

Gold  is  a  commodity  that  may  rise  and  fall  in  price  from 
other  causes  than  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  exchange, 
and  were  it  a  safe,  it  might  sometimes  be  a  profitable  mode 
of  transference  ;  but  it  is  always  attended  with  much  risk, 
and,  moreover,  the  premium  upon  gold  is  generally  ahalf  per 
cent,  less  than  on  bills  of  exchange.  A  bill  or  bank  draft 
has  also  this  advantage  that,  if  lost  or  stolen,  it  may  be 
traced  and  known  at  a  glance,  or  payment  of  it  stopped  at 
its  final  destination,  and  duplicates  obtained ;  and  even  in 
case  of  shipwreck,  although  the  owner  may  lose  his  life, 
still  the  money  will  be  available  to  his  relatives  at  home ; 
but  gold,  once  out  of  its  owner's  possession,  under  anycir* 
eumstances,  has  little  chance  of  ever  being  recovered.* 

Bank  drafts  or  bills  on  London,  when  to  be  carried  or 
sent  abroad,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  market  (on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  of  their  coming  to  hand  at  any 
fixed  time),  should  be  taken  payable  so  many  days  aftey^ 
sight ;  that  is,  after  the  day  on  w^hich  they  are  presented 
for  acceptance,  as  this  preserves  the  recourse,  and  renders 
them  negociable. 


*  The  loser  of  a  bill  or  bank  draft,  to  preserve  hia  right,  must  im- 
mediately advise  all  parties  on  it,  and  also  insert  advertisements  in  all 
the  public  prints.  If  a  letter  of  credit  be  lost,  the  loser  has  merely  to 
advise  the  bank  at  which  it  is  payable. 
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On  application  at  any  of  the  provincial  banks,  the 
banker  or  agent  will  give  a  draft  on  a  London  banker 
for  the  amount  paid  him,  and  on  applying  to  a  London 
banker,  he  will  give  a  bill  on  himself.    Bank  drafts  or 
bills  are  granted,  and  should  never  be  taken  but  in  sets  of 
two  or  three,  all  of  the  same  amount,  tenor,  and  date  (each 
containing  a  condition  that  it  is  payable  only  so  long  as 
all  the  others  of  the  same  set  remain  unpaid.)    If  these 
drafts  or  bills  are  from  a  good  and  well-known  bank,  a  I 
person  accustomed  to  transact  money  matters  will,  we  be-  i 
lieve,  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  merchant  for  them  at 
the  highest  rate  of  premium  current  at  the  time ;  but  one  | 
not  so  accustomed,  and  amongst  strangers  in  a  foreign  1 
land,  will  find  some  difficulty  and  trouble,  and  also  have  ^ 
some  chance  of  being  cheated.    This,  however,  may  be 
obviated  by  emigrants  to  America  taking  drafts  or  letters 
of  credit  on  Messrs.  Prime,  Ward,  &  King,  of  New  York,  I 
in  the  United  States  ;  or,  on  the  bank  of  Montreal,  in 
Canada,  where  they  will  get,  in  American  currency,  the  j 
full  value  of  the  sterling  money  specified  in  the  letters,  to-  I 
gether  with  the  highest  rate  of  premium  that  is  giving  i 
on  bills  at  the  usual  par  date  and  of  the  first  class,  at  ' 
the  time  of  presentation,  and  free  of  any  expense  for  com-  ; 
mission  or  otherwise.  Such     Letters  of  Credit"  are  issued  i 
by  the  British  Linen  Company,  at  their  head  office  in  ' 
Edinburgh,  and  at  their  branches,  for  any  sum  not  under  | 
£20  ;  and  payment  of  these  credits,  if  on  Montreal,  may  ; 
be  obtained  at  any  bank  in  Canada  ;  and,  if  on  New  York,  i 
in  cash,  or  in  orders  at  sight  on  any  bank  in  the  interior  i 
of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  as  may  be  required.  But,  j 
as  the  exchange  at  Montreal  is  generally  from  1  to  1| 
per  cent,  higher  than  at  New  York  or  Upper  Canada,  it 
will  be  more  advantageous  for  emigrants  to  Canada  to  take  ■ 
their  credits  on  that  city  ;  and  from  which,  if  wished,  it 
will  be  transmitted  to  any  part  of  the  country  free  of  ex- 
pense.   Some  emigrants,  however,  going  to  Upper  Canada, 
by  way  of  New  York,  may  dislike  waiting  at  Toronto  for  ' 
the  return  of  a  letter  from  Montreal  ^  although,  in  course  of  ! 
post,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  such,  we  understand  j 
the  British  Linen  Company  have  also  made  arrangements  | 
for  issuing  letters  of  credit  on  the  bank  of  Upper  Canada,  i 
payable  at  Toronto.   The  great  respectability  of  the  British  i 
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Linen  Company  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  that  of  its 
agents,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America ;  so  that,  in 
dealing  with  them,  even  the  most  inexperienced  person 
will  be  perfectly  secure  from  any  unfair  advantage  being 
taken  of  him. 

The  par  of  exchange  with  America  is  £90  sterling  per 
£100  currency,  and  this,  with  the  premium  of  exchange, 
which  varies  from  5  to  10  or  15  per  cent,  makes  the  dif- 
ference in  value  between  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ster- 
ling, and  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  American  currency. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents 
of  a  pound  sterling  at  any  rate  of  exchange,  from  par  to 
10^  percent,  above  which  it  seldom  rises.  By  this  Table, 
when  you  are  told  how  many  dollars  and  cents  you  are  to 
get  for  the  pound  sterling,  you  will  see  what  rate  of  pre- 
mium is  offered,  and  when  told  the  rate  of  premium,  you 
will  see  how  many  dollars  and  cents  you  should  receive. 
In  reducing  any  amount  of  sterling  money  to  dollars  and 
cents  currency,  you  have  only  to  multiply  the  dollars  and 
cents  in  the  table  opposite  the  rate  of  exchange  agreed 
upon,  by  the  number  of  pounds  to  be  exchanged,  dotting 
off  the  two  right-hand  figures  for  cents,  and  you  have  the 
number  of  dollars  and  cents  to  be  received ;  and,  in  re- 
ducing dollars  currency  to  sterling,  you  have  just  to  divide 
them  by  the  dollars  and  cents  in  the  table  opposite  the 
rate  agreed  upon,  and  you  have  the  pounds  sterling. 


TABLE. 


D. 

c.       £  Ster. 

D. 

c.        £  Ster. 

4  

—  444  =  1  at  par. 

4.  

_  731  =  1  at  64  ^ 

^  cent. 

4_.. 

49  =  1  at  1   W  cent. 

754  =  1  at  7 

4  

 53i  =  1  at  2  „ 

4  

_  771  =  1  at  74 

?? 

5) 

4  

 58  =  1  at  3  „ 

4  

80  =  1  at  8 

?5 

4 

 624  =  1  at  4  „ 

4  

82i  =  1  at  84 

5  J 

4  

^  644  =  1  at  44  „ 

4 

844  =  1  at  9 

J5 

4  

 664  =  1  at  5  „ 

4   

....  86|  —  1  at  94 

4  

™68f  =  1  at  54  „ 

4  

^^89  =1  at  10 

JJ 
JJ 

4  

 71   =1  at  6 

4  

^^91J=  1  at  104 

J7 

In  British  America,  accounts  must  be  kept  in  Halifax 
currency.  In  the  United  States,  they  are  kept  in  dollars 
and  cents.  The  principal  circulating  medium  in  both  is 
dollars  and  cents,  and  bank  bills  of  1,  2,  3,  5,  10,  20,  50, 
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and  100  dollars.  Four  American  dollars  make  the  pound 
currency — as  four  British  crowns  make  the  pound  sterling. 
The  dollar  also  is  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths, 
and  sixteenths,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  silver  coin. 


SKETCH  OF  A  PLAN  FOR  PROMOTING  EMIGRATION. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  population  in  this  country 
many  steady  industrious  mechanics  and  labourers  have  not 
only  great  difficulty  in  finding  employment,  but  also  want 
the  means  of  conveying  themselves  to  a  country  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  their  labour.  The  publisher  has 
known  many  in  this  situation  assisted  to  emigrate  by  small 
loans  and  contributions  from  friends,  and  afterwards  had 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  of  their  complete  success  in  the 
country  of  their  adoption.  It  has,  therefore,  occurred  to 
him  that  benevolence  could  not  be  better  exerted  than  in 
doing  something  of  the  same  kind  on  a  more  extended 
scale.  Very  little  money  would  now  go  a  great  length 
in  affording  assistance  to  such  people,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  a  fund  might  easily  be  raised  for  this  benevolent  pur- 
pose ;  and  as  there  is  much  want  of,  and  great  encourage- 
ment for,  female  servants  in  the  Canadas,  this  useful  class 
might  be  included  in  the  scheme.  Such  a  fund  might 
be  raised  by  subscriptions,  and  proper  persons  appointed 
to  discriminate  in  affording  assistance  where  required,  to 
enable  deserving  persons  to  procure  outfits,  &c.  And  as 
Canada,  by  receiving  an  increase  of  population,  w^ould 
also  be  benefited  by  the  scheme,  a  society  might  be  or- 
ganized  there  to  co-operate  by  assisting  emigrants  to 
reach  the  interior  of  the  country  and  also  to  obtain  suit- 
able employment  for  them.  A  written  obligation  might 
be  taken  from  emigrants  thus  assisted  to  refund  the  so- 
ciety so  soon  as  any  improvement  in  their  circumstances 
permitted.  And,  in  a  short  time,  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  originally  disbursed  might  revert  to  the  original 
fund,  and  form  a  permanent  source  of  encouragement  to 
honest  industry.  This  is  merely  suggested  as  an  outline 
that  might  be  filled  up  by  those  better  acquainted  with  the 
organization  of  such  societies. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


March,  1838. 


SOME  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 
OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  advantages  of  emigrating  to  new  colonies  were  so 
well  set  forth  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  *'  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions/' that,  even  at  the  present  day,  when  emigration  has 
been  so  long  discussed,  and  when  so  much  experience  has 
been  gained  concerning  it,  little  can  be  added  to  his  re- 
marks on  the  subject : — 

*'  The  colony  of  a  civilized  nation,"  says  he,  "  which 
takes  possession  either  of  a  waste  country,  or  of  one  so  thinly 
inhabited  that  the  natives  easily  give  place  to  the  new  set- 
tlers, advances  more  rapidly  to  wealth  and  greatness  than 
any  other  human  society.* 

'*  The  colonies  carry  out  with  them  a  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture and  of  other  useful  arts,  superior  to  what  can  grow 
up  of  its  own  accord,  in  the  course  of  many  centuries, 
among  savage  and  barbarous  nations.  They  carry  out 
with  them,  too,  the  habit  of  subordination,  some  notion 
of  the  regular  government  which  takes  place  in  their  own 
country,  of  the  system  of  laws  which  support  it,  and  of  a 
regular  administration  of  justice ;  and  they  naturally  esta- 
blish something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  new  settlement. 


*  Colonies  advance  in  prosperity  still  more  rapidly  after  they  have 
heen  some  time  established.  This  arises  partly  from  the  first  difficulties 
having  been  oveicome,  and  partly  from  the  influx  of  emigrants  from  dif- 
ferent countries  producing  a  collision  of  opinions,  and  giving  a  variety  of 
examples  as  to  the  modes  of  farming,  &c.  which  results  in  adopting  the 
best  of  each.  There  is,  moreover,  a  freshness  and  vigour  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  a  young  community  which  enable  them,  with  ease, 
to  throw  off  the  trammels  old  customs  and  inveterate  prejudices, 
and  at  once  to  see  and  adopt  the  best  modes.  In  old  countries,  this  is 
the  work,  and  often  the  tedious  work  of  time.  . 
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But  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations,  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  law  and  government  is  still  slower  than  the  natu- 
ral progress  of  arts,  after  law  and  government  have  been 
so  far  established  as  is  necessary  for  their  protection. 
Every  colonist  gets  more  land  than  he  can  possibly  culti- 
vate. He  has  no  rent,  and  scarce  any  taxes,  to  pay.  No 
landlord  shares  with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the  share  of 
the  sovereign  is  commonly  but  a  trifle.  He  has  every 
motive  to  render  as  great  as  possible  a  produce  which  is 
thus  to  be  almost  entirely  his  own.  But  his  land  is  com- 
monly so  extensive  that,  with  all  his  own  industry  and  with 
all  the  industry  of  other  people  whom  he  can  get  to  em- 
ploy, he  can  seldom  make  it  produce  the  tenth  part  of  what 
it  is  capable  of  producing.  He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  col- 
lect labourers  from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them  with 
the  most  liberal  wages.  But  those  liberal  wages,  joined  to 
the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  land,  soon  make  those  labourers 
leave  him,  in  order  to  become  landlords  themselves,  and 
to  reward  with  equal  liberality  other  labourers,  who  soon 
leave  them  for  the  same  reason  that  they  left  their  first 
master.  The  liberal  reward  of  labour  encourages  mar- 
riage. The  children,  during  the  tender  years  of  infancy, 
are  well  fed  and  properly  taken  care  of ;  and  when  they 
are  grown  up,  the  value  of  their  labour  greatly  overpays 
their  maintenance.  When  arrived  at  maturity,  the  high 
price  of  labour  and  the  low  price  of  land,  enable  them  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  their  fathers 
did  before  them. 

**  In  other  countries,  rent  and  profit  eat  up  wages,  and 
the  two  superior  orders  of  people  oppress  the  inferior  one  ;* 


*  No  greater  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  is  wanting  than  the 
increased  and  increasing  call  for  the  Ballot ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  a  far 
more  efficient  and  comprehensive  remedy  for  the  eviJ  which  that  measure 
is  sought  to  remove  is  indicated  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  sentence. 
Even  in  this  country,  if  people  would  be  more  sober  and  industrious, 
many  of  them,  at  present  in  humble  circumstances,  might  soon  be  able 
to  act  independently  without  any  artificial  protection.  Yet  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  an  old  country  such  as  this,  the  great  disparity  of  ranks 
and  conditions  naturally  entails  on  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants 
the  yoke  of  dependence;  but  there  is  littl^  cause  for  grumbling  while 
such  as  feel  this  an  intolerable  burden  may  so  easily  find  an  asylum 
where  such  a  state  of  things  is  reversed. 
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but  in  new  colonies,  the  interest  of  the  two  superior  orders 
obliges  them  to  treat  the  inferior  one  with  more  gener- 
osity and  humanity,  at  least  where  that  inferior  one  is  not 
in  a  state  of  slavery.  Waste  lands,  of  the  greatest  natural 
fertility,  are  to  be  had  for  a  trifle.  The  increase  of  revenue 
which  the  proprietor,  who  is  always  the  undertaker,  expects 
from  their  improvement,  constitutes  his  profit,  which,  in 
these  circumstances,  is  commonly  very  great ;  but  this 
great  profit  cannot  be  made  without  employing  the  labour 
of  other  people  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land  ;  and 
the  disproportion  between  the  great  extent  of  the  land  and 
the  small  number  of  the  people,  which  commonly  takes 
place  in  new  colonies,  makes  it  difificult  for  him  to  get  this 
labour.  He  does  not,  therefore,  dispute  about  wages,  but 
is  willing  to  employ  labour  at  any  price.  The  high  wages 
of  labour  encourage  population.  The  cheapness  and 
plenty  of  good  land  encourage  improvement,  and  enable 
the  proprietor  to  pay  those  high  wages.  In  those  wages 
consists  almost  the  whole  price  of  the  land ;  and  though 
they  are  high,  considered  as  the  price  of  labour,  they  are 
low,  considered  as  the  price  of  what  is  so  very  valuable. 
What  encourages  the  progress  of  population  and  improve- 
ment, encourages  that  of  real  wealth  and  greatness." 

These,  then,  are  what  the  emigrant  has  to  look  forward 
to,  and  he  can  compare  them  with  his  present  condition. 
We  are  aware  that  many,  in  doing  this,  will  not  look  upon 
them  as  advantages ;  but  we  are  also  aware  that  a  much 
greater  number  cannot  view  them  in  any  other  light.  In 
particular,  they  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  the  indus- 
trious working-man  and  the  small  capitalist,  especially  if 
they  happen  to  have  rising  families.  But,  in  considering 
the  advantages  of  emigration,  let  no  one  forget  that  there 
are  likewise  many  disagreeable  things  attending  it.  Let 
every  one  remember  that  the  tie  which  knits  us  to  country 
and  friends  can  seldom  be  broken  without  a  pang  ;  that  a 
long,  and,  perhaps,  a  dangerous,  sea-voyage  incurs  both 
privation  and  expense ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  these  gen- 
eral disadvantages  in  the  outset,  he  will  also  feel  privations 
peculiar  to  himself  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  according 
to  his  departure  from  former  habits  and  pursuits.  It  may 
be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  however,  that,  to  people  of 
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energy  and  enterprise  (and  none  else  need  think  of  emi-  \ 
grating  to  better  their  condition),  the  difficulties  attending 

emigration  do  not  appear  by  any  means  very  formidable,  \ 

while  the  advantages  seem  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature.  | 


REPORT  OF  THE  PETWORTH  EMIGRATION  COMMITTEE.  | 

During  the  year  1830,  when  great  distress  prevailed  in  I 

Sussex,  among  the  labouring  classes  especially,  from  want  ' 

of  employment  and  other  causes,  and  when  those  possess-  | 

ing  property  were  seriously  alarmed  for  its  safety  in  con-  ; 

sequence  of  the  awful  signs  of  insubordination  and  outrage  | 

which  were  manifested  throughout,  more  particularly,  the  ! 

southern  counties  of  England,  it  was  evident  to  most  of  j 

those  practically  acquainted  with  the  real  state  and  condi-  j 

tion  of  a  large  portion  of  their  industrious  but  suffering  ' 
fellow-creatures,  that  some  efficient  steps  must  be  taken 

for  their  relief ;  and  what  could  be  a  more  lasting  benefit  j 

to  themselves  and  their  posterity  than  enabling  those  who  1 

were  willing  to  do  so,  to  remove  from  one  part  of  the  Bri-  1 

tish  dominions,  where,  on  account  of  the  greater  proper-  I 

tion  of  labourers  than  demand  for  their  labour,  the  poor  ! 

man  could  not  procure  a  sufficiency  of  even  the  necessaries  • 

of  life,  to  another  part  of  those  dominions  where  his  daily  • 

toil  would  procure  him  and  his  family  an  ample  subsistence  ;  ; 

and  also  enable  him  to  lay  up  some  provision  against  a  ' 
time  of  sickness,  or  the  infirmities  of  old  age  } 

With  these  views,  a  Committee  was  formed,  in  the  be- 

ginning  of  the  year  1832,  at  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  under  i 

the  sanction,  and  with  the  liberal  support,  of  the  late  Earl  ' 

of  Egremont.    This  Committee  was  fully  aware  that  the  I 

mode  which  had  been  followed  in  some  other  parishes,  of  ; 
sending  out  people  to  Quebec,  was  productive  of  much 

needless  misery  to  the  poor  emigrants,  as  they  were  landed  ! 

at  that  port  with  a  few  pounds  in  their  pockets,  of  which  j 
they  were  quickly  deprived  by  tavern-keepers  and  others, 

and  then  left  to  wander  about  houseless  and  without  em-  ' 
ployment,  their  services  not  being  required  in  that  neigh- 
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bourhood,  and  unable  to  proceed  to  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  their  toil  would  meet  an  ample  recompence. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  sufferings — when  the 
Committee,  at  the  commencement  of  their  undertakings, 
engaged  the  two  ships,  the  Lord  Melville,  of  425  tons  re- 
gister, and  the  Eveline,  of  nearly  the  same  burden,  to  sail 
from  Portsmouth — they  stipulated  that  the  ship  should  pro- 
ceed one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  further  up  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  and  undertook  to  convey  the 
people  from  thence  all  the  way  to  Toronto  (then  called 
York),  Upper  Canada,  and  placed  each  party  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  person  who  was  engaged  to  conduct 
them  thither;  a  surgeon  was  also  appointed  to  each  ship, 
to  attend,  gratis,  to  the  passengers  during  the  voyage.  By 
the  favour  of  the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  the  superinten- 
dent of  each  ship  was  provided  with  letters  to  the  Governors 
of  the  respective  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
strongly  recommending  those  under  his  charge  to  their 
care  and  protection  ;  and  similar  letters  have  been  granted 
in  favour  of  the  party  sent  out  by  the  Committee  on  every 
subsequent  occasion. 

The  Lord  Melville  and  the  Eveline,  together,  contained 
six  hundred  and  three  emigrants,  who  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  infants  who  died  at  sea,  arrived  safe  at  Quebec  ; 
from  thence  the  ships  proceeded  to  Montreal,  from  whence 
the  people  proceeded  in  barges  (or,  as  they  are  termed  in 
that  country,  Durham  boats)  to  Prescott,  and  from  that 
place,  in  a  steamer,  to  Toronto,  where,  on  the  presentation 
of  the  letter  to  the  then  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  (Sir 
John  Colborne),  he  showed  them  every  kind  attention,  and, 
by  his  direction,  some  of  the  emigrants  were  sent  through 
the  Welland  Canal  to  Kettle  Creek,  and,  from  thence,  to 
the  new  settlement  of  Adelaide,  in  the  London  district. 
There  they  were  placed  under  the  management  of  Colonel 
Mount,  to  whose  care  and  kindness  many  of  them,  in  their 
letters,  bear  ample  testimony  ;  others  were  forwarded  to 
Gait  and  the  Township  of  Waterloo,  and  some  employed 
on  Government  works. 

In  consequence  of  the  favourable  reports  of  these  emi-^ 
grants,  many  other  persons  expressed  a  wish  to  join  them  ; 
and,  in  the  April  of  the  following  year,  the  England,  384 
o  2 
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tons  register,  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  under  similar  ar- 
rangements as  the  Lord  Melville  and  Eveline,  but  with 
many  improvements,  among  which  were  the  division  of  the 
'tween  decks  into  main  and  fore  steerage,  the  former  for 
families,  the  latter  for  single  men  and  boys  above  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age  (no  midship  berths  were  ever  al- 
lowed). A  water-closet  was  placed  at  the  after  end  of  the 
main  steerage,  a  novel  accommodation  on  board  an  emigrant- 
ship,  but  most  desirable  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
people,  and  a  spare  berth  left  t)n  the  other,  to  be  used,  if  occa- 
sion should  require,  as  an  hospital ;  this  mode  of  arranging 
the  ship  was  adopted  on  every  subsequent  occasion,  but,  on 
each,  with  some  improvements.  The  England  carried  out 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  emigrants,  v^ho  were  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced  seaman. 
Captain  Hale  of  the  merchant-service,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  general  nautical  knowledge,  was  particularly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Canadas,  having,  in  the  previous  year, 
successfully  conducted  a  large  party,  from  Sussex,  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  through  the  Canadian  Lakes,  and  thence, 
overland,  to  Nelsonville,  in  the  Ohio  territory. 

The  emigrants  by  the  England  reached  Quebec  in  safety, 
and  proceeded,  by  the  same  route  as  the  former  parties,  to 
Toronto,  where  they  received  the  same  fostering  attention 
and  assistance  from  the  Governor. 

In  the  year  1834,  the  Committee  again  made  prepara- 
tions to  send  a  party  of  emigrants,  from  the  western  part 
of  Sussex,  to  Toronto. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Earl  of  Chichester  expressed  a  wish 
to  place,  under  the  same  management,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  who  had  been  enabled,  by  his  kind  assist- 
ance and  that  of  some  neighbouring  gentlemen,  to  emi- 
grate from  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  the  Com- 
mittee felt  much  pleasure  in  meeting  his  Lordship's  views  ; 
some  people  from  the  House  of  Industry,  Isle  of  Wight, 
were  also  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  same  op- 
portunity of  emigrating  to  Canada ;  the  Committee,  there- 
fore, took  up  the  British  Tar,  383  tons  register,  and  en- 
gaged, as  superintendent  and  surgeon,  Mr.  Brydone,  a  gen- 
tleman who,  from  his  established  character  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years  as  a  naval 
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toedical  man,  and  with  whose  private  worth  one  member  1 
of  the  Committee  was  well  acquainted,  seemed  eminently 
adapted  to  fill  the  responsible  situation  to  which  he  was 
appointed.  On  this  occasion  he  received  the  following  in-'  ^ 
structions : —  ' 
The  Committee  having  first  originated,  and  hitherto  j 
steadily  pursued,  the  plan  of  conveying  such  emigrants,  as 
are  placed  under  their  management,  the  whole  distance  to  i 
Toronto,  in  Upper  Canada,  instead  of  turning  them  adrift,  \ 
as  had  been  before  done,  at  the  outports ;  and  the  supe-  ■■ 
riority  of  the  plan  having  been  fully  proved  by  the  very  sa- 
tisfactory results  that  have  ensued,  they  are  the  more  | 
anxious  to  persevere  in  it,  and  intrust  its  execution  to  Mr.  ] 
Brydone,  on  this  occasion,  with  peculiar  satisfaction  ;  and  j 
well  assured  as  they  feel  Mr.  Brydone  will  exercise  all  | 
practicable  economy,  they  hope  that  he  will  not  be  deterred  | 
from  a  full  performance  of  their  engagement  to  the  public,  | 
by  the  risk  of  any  additional  expense.  | 
On  arriving  at  Toronto,  Upper  Canada,  Mr.  Brydone  ^ 
will  first  communicate  with  A.  B.  Hawke,  Esq.  the  Go-  ; 
vernment-agent  for  emigrants  in  that  city,  who  will  pro- 
bably attend  him  to  wait  on  the  Governor.  From  Mr.  ] 
Hawke,  Mr.  Brydone  will  receive  the  best  information  and  ^ 
such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  towards  the  forwarding  ; 
the  emigrants  to  the  different  places  to  which  they  may  | 
wish  (having  friends  already  settled  there)  to  proceed,  or  | 
which  may  be  recommended  to  them  by  the  Governor  as  j 
likely  to  afford  advantageous  locations  or  profitable  em-  l 
ployment.  The  Committee  wish  to  recommend  to  Mr.  | 
Brydone's  peculiar  care,  on  their  arrival  at  Toronto,  Upper  I 
Canada,  any  boys  or  lads  who  may  be  placed  under  his  i 
charge,  and  who  do  not  belong  to  any  families  going  out, 
and  to  use  every  efi^brt  in  his  power  towards  placing  them  \ 
with  masters  of  good  character,  and,  where  practicable,  1 
getting  them  apprenticed.  Mr.  Brydone  is  requested  to  ) 
keep  a  particular  account  of  the  destination  of  the  difibrent  ; 
families  and  individuals,  and  to  communicate  the  same  to  j 
the  Committee."  j 
The  British  Tar  carried  out  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  I 
emigrants,  who  all  reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  > 
with  the  addition  to  their  party  of  one  infant,  born  during  \ 
the  voyage.    On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Montreal,  the  ] 
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people  were  put  into  covered  boats,  and  proceeded  ap  the 
Ottawa  River  and  through  the  Rideau  Canal,  which  had 
been  but  a  short  time  opened.  By  this  route,  all  the  in- 
convenience and  risk  hitherto  complained  of  by  the  emi- 
grants, on  account  of  the  rapids  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
were  avoided.  When  they  reached  Kingston,  they  were 
put  on  board  the  Coburg  steamer  and  landed  at  Toronto, 
where  they  received  the  same  kind  attention  from  the  Go- 
vernor of  Upper  Canada  as  those  on  former  occasions,  all 
the  families  being  sent,  by  his  direction  and  at  the  expense 
of  Government,  to  the  Township  of  Blandford,  where  they 
found  employment,  and  where  each  father  of  a  family  re- 
ceived an  allotment  of  five  acres  of  land,  on  which  a  log- 
hut  was  erected  for  them  at  the  expense  of  Government ; 
and  many  young  men  were  employed,  as  those  had  been 
on  previous  occasions,  on  Government-works. 

Mr.  Brydone,  after  having  thus  settled  the  people,  tra- 
velled, under  a  commission  from  the  Committee,  through 
a  large  portion  of  the  Gore  district  and  Huron  tract,  and 
possessed  himself  of  much  useful  information  relative  to 
the  country,  state  of  the  settlers,  &c.  which  he  has  de- 
tailed in  a  *'  Narrative,"*  published  soon  after  his  return 
to  England. 

In  1835,  the  Committee  engaged  the  Burrell,  402  tons 
register,  which  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  on  the  23d  of 
April,  w^ith  two  hundred  and  fifty  emigrants,  who  were 
placed  under  the  same  superintendence ;  these  all  reached 
their  destinations  in  good  health,  and  received  the  same 
encouragement  from  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  as 
those  on  former  years.  On  this  occasion,  the  families 
were  located  at  Brantford,  on  the  Ouse  or  Grand  River, 
about  twenty-five  miles  short  of  Blandford,  to  which  Town- 
ship those  of  the  year  before  had  been  sent. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  a  considerable  number  of  people 
being  desirous  of  joining  their  friends  and  relations  in 
Canada  (from  whom  they  had  received  most  encouraging 
letters),  the  Committee  engaged  the  Heber,  441  tons  regis- 
ter, which  left  Portsmouth,  the  23d  April,  under  similar. 


*  Sold  by  Effingham  Vv  ilson,  83,  Royal  Exchange,  London.  1834. 
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but  still  improved,  regulations,  with  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  emigrants,  who  were  placed  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Brydone.  Two  children  were  born  during  the  voyage ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  of  rather  advanced 
age  (who  was  going  out  with  the  remainder  of  his  family 
to  join  near  relatives  already  settled  there,  but  who  acci- 
dentally fell  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  was  drowned),  the 
whole  party  (except  two  or  three  who  got  employment  on 
their  way)  reached  Toronto  in  health,  where  some  obtained 
work  immediately,  others  joined  their  friends,  and  the  re- 
maining families  were  located  in  five-acre  lots,  as  the  for- 
mer emigrants,  sent  out  by  the  Committee,  had  been. 

Early  in  the  year  1837,  a  large  party',  from  the  House  of 
Industry,  Isle  of  Wight,  having  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
sent  out,  under  the  protection  of  the  Committee,  to  join 
their  neighbours  who  had  emigrated  in  1834,  arrangements 
were  made  to  that  effect,  and  the  Diana,  321  tons  register, 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
emigrants  (among  whom  was  an  old  woman,*  upwards  of 
seventy  years  of  age,  who,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
children  and  grandchildren,  of  whom  some  had  gone  out 
to  Canada  in  most  of  the  former  ships  sent  by  the  Com- 
mittee, had  made  up  her  mind  to  follow  them,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  son  and  his  wife,  a  married  daughter, 
and  other  branches  of  her  family),  with  Mr.  Brydone  as 
superintendent,  this  being  the  fourth  party  which  had  been 
committed  to  that  gentleman's  charge.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  loss  of  one  cbild,  about  ten  years  old,  who  died 
at  sea  of  brain  fever,  this  party  also  reached  their  several 
destinations  in  safety. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  seven  ships  employed  by 
the  Committee  were  all  of  the  first  class,  and  were  taken 
up  for  them  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Bonus,  London,  whose 
zeal  and  punctuality  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  ships,  and  hon- 
ourable fulfilment  of  their  engagements  on  every  occasion, 
greatly  contributed  towards  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
emigrants  during  their  passage  across  the  sea. 

As  more  minute  particulars  of  the  system  pursued  by  the 


*  A  very  satisfactory  letter  has  just  been  received  from  her. 
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Petworth  Emigration  Committee  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  many  of  our  readers,  we  subjoin  a  few  of  its  leading 
features — 

1st,  The  funds  for  defraying  the  cost  of  emigration  were 
raised  in  the  following  manner  : — In  the  parish  of  Petworth, 
where  the  Earl  of  Egremont  possessed  nearly  all  the  land, 
his  Lordship  paid  the  whole  expense  of  removing  persons 
from  the  port  of  embarkation  to  Upper  Canada,  and,  in 
any  other  parish,  he  paid  in  a  liberal  proportion  to  the 
property  he  owned  in  that  parish ;  the  remaining  amount  of 
the  passage-money  was  made  up  by  the  other  landowners, 
according  to  their  respective  proportions. 

The  charge  per  passage,  that  is,  one  person  above  four- 
teen years  old,  or  two  under  that  age  (infants  free),  for 
conveyance  from  Portsmouth  to  Toronto,  Upper  Canada, 
including  provisions,  medical  attendance,  and  emigrant- 
tax,  was  £10. 

2c?,  The  outfit  for  the  emigrant  and  travelling  expenses  to 
the  port  of  embarkation  were  defrayed  by  the  parish  to  which 
the  emigrant  belonged.  In  most  cases,  the  emigrant  agreed 
to  take  a  certain  sum  for  those  purposes  from  his  parish, 
who  gave  him  an  order  on  shops  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  allowance  previously  agreed  upon,  paid  his  bills, 
and,  if  any  surplus  money  remained,  placed  it,  with  the 
emigrant's  consent,  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  who 
gave  him  a  bill*  for  the  amount  on  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Canada  Company  at  Toronto  (the  Directors,  on  application 
from  the  Committee,  having  consented  to  an  arrangement 
for  that  purpose).  By  this  plan,  the  emigrant  avoided  the 
risk  of  losing  his  money,  or  squandering  it  during  the  voy- 
age, or  on  his  journey  up  the  country,  and  also  gained  the 
advantage  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  varied  from  two 
to  three  shillings,  and  upwards,  in  the  pound. 

Sd,  It  having  been  found  that  the  practice  of  allowing 
emigrants  to  victual  themselves  was  productive  of  great 
inconvenience,  and,  in  some  cases,  much  misery,  the  Com- 


*  To  protect  the  emigrant  also  against  the  loss  he  might  incur  hy  the 
bill  getting  into  other  hands,  it  was  not  payable  unless  countersigned  by 
the  superintendent,  or  unless  the  party  holding  it  was  identified  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners. 
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mittee  resolved  to  receive  those  only  who  were  boarded 
under  their  management. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  year,  the  Committee  were 
deprived  of  their  founder  and  constant  patron  by  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Egremont ;  but,  greatly  as  that  loss  is  de- 
plored, it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  Colonel  Wyndham, 
the  successor  to  a  large  portion  of  his  Lordship's  property, 
has  signified  his  intention  of  encouraging  emigration  from 
his  estates,  should  there  be  a  disposition  in  the  people  to- 
wards it. 


EMIGRATION  TO  JAMAICA. 

The  magnificent  island  of  Jamaica,  although  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  colony  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in 
the  West  Indies,  has  hitherto  been  little  known  at  home, 
farther  than  that  it  is  the  place  from  whence  we  derive 
our  chief  supply  of  sugar,  which  is  cultivated  exclusively 
on  the  low  lands,  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  with  which 
the  island  abounds,  or  on  the  sea  coast ;  in  both  situa- 
tions, the  miasma,  arising  from  low  lands  and  fens  im- 
perfectly drained,  added  to  the  heat  of  a  tropical  climate, 
render  these  situations  extremely  unhealthy  to  Europeans, 
and  utterly  unfit  for  them  to  labour  in.  The  part  of 
the  island,  however,  to  which  the  above  description  ap- 
plies, does  not,  perhaps,  amount  to  one-fifth  part  of  its 
whole  extent — the  interior  and  elevated  lands  have  hitherto 
been  almost  entirely  neglected.  These,  while  they  com- 
prise the  greater  part  of  the  country,  possess,  likewise,  the 
fine  cool  healthy  breeze  of  the  mountains,  where  Europeans 
can  live  and  labour  comfortably  on  a  soil  teeming  with 
riches,  and  covered  with  mahogany  and  cedar  trees  of  great 
size  and  beauty,  and  where  the  fevers  and  agues  of  the  low 
lands  are  unknown. 

To  colonize  a  country  possessing  so  many  advantages  in 
soil  and  climate,  and  where  the  settlers  would  have  a  mar- 
ket at  their  door,  and  an  easy  carriage  of  their  produce 
to  the  coast,  at  no  place  more  than  twenty  miles  distant, 
first  suggested  itself,  we  believe,  to  an  influential  gentle- 
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man,  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  who  procured  an  Act  of 
Assembly  of  the  island,  holding  out  great  advantages  to 
the  first  settlers.    These  consisted  in — 

Isty  A  house  or  cottage  of  two  apartments  and  a  hall,  pro- 
vided for  each  family,  with  half  an  acre  of  cleared  ground 
for  a  garden,  to  be  held  by  them  until  they  were  able  to 
have  a  house  erected  on  their  own  land. 

2d,  A  free  grant  of  twenty  acres  of  land,  as  near  the  cot- 
tage erected  for  them  as  possible. 

Sd,  When  they  had  a  house  erected  on  their  own  land, 
they  should  have  the  power  of  transferring  the  cottage, 
erected  by  the  island,  to  any  of  their  friends  who  might 
come  after  them,  with  use  of  the  provision  grounds  until 
their  own  land  was  in  bearing. 

4thy  That  each  family  should  have  a  cow  and  a  young 
calf  given  them,  to  be  repaid,  when  they  could  afford  it, 
from  the  progeny. 

6th,  That  the  fine  pasture  land  about  the  houses  and 
on  the  river  Rio  Grande  should  be  used  as  a  common. 

7th,  That  work  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  provided 
for  the  men,  on  the  roads,  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  little 
money  for  the  use  of  their  families,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  progress  was  making  with  their  houses,  on  their  own 
land,  which  is  close  by. 

To  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages,  eight  families, 
consisting  of  about  forty-five  individuals,  embarked  in  the 
end  of  1836  and  beginning  of  1837,  their  passage  and  all 
charges  being  defrayed  by  the  Commissioners  until  they 
were  set  down  at  Altamont  (the  Township  of  the  county 
of  Surrey),  to  which  they  were  destined.  On  arrival,  they 
found  their  situation  much  more  favourable  than  they  ex- 
pected, and  the  heat  quite  moderate,  as  will  be  seen  by 
their  letters  subjoined,  a  few  extracts  of  which  only  are 
published  ;  but  their  report  was  so  favourable  of  the  country 
and  the  encouragement  they  had  met  with,  that  twelve  fa- 
milies, chiefly  friends  and  acquaintances  of  those  already 
out,  comprising  eighty-six  individuals,  embarked  in  No- 
vember last,  likewise  for  Altamont,  and  as  many  more 
would  have  accompanied  them  had  there  been  cottages  pre- 
pared for  them,  but  the  agent  in  this  country  had  orders 
only  to  send  as  many  families  as  would  occupy  the  cottages 
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prepared.  As  no  more  coald,  however,  be  received  at  Al- 
tamont,  he  had  authority  to  send  ten  families  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex Township,  on  the  Rio  Novo  river.  Accordingly, 
ten  families,  consisting  of  fifty-one  individuals,  embarked 
for  the  latter  Township,  in  December  last — thus  making  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  souls  which  have  left 
Aberdeenshire,  in  the  space  of  about  sixteen  months,  for 
this  new  and  promising  colony. 

We  subjoin  some  directions  as  to  the  outfit,  &c.  of  in- 
tending emigrants,  sent  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
this  new  settlement,  to  his  brother  in  Aberdeenshire,  t(» 
which  we  would  request  their  attention. 

ist.  They  should  bring  all  sorts  of  garden  seeds  with 
them,  and  plants  of  every  description  which  they  can 
pick  up. 

2dt  They  should  bring  with  them  their  cooking  utensils, 
pots  and  pans,  and  household  gear  of  every  description. 
Every  thing  useful  at  home  would  be  useful  here,  and  no 
freight  to  pay— even  a  few  chickens  and  fowls  they  might 
manage  to  bring  out. 

3c?,  Carpenters  and  other  tradesmen  coming  out  should 
bring  with  them  as  full  a  stock  of  tools  as  they  can — they 
are  not  to  be  got  so  good  in  Jamaica. 


(Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  above  Gentleman.) 

*'  I  found  all  my  country  folks,  those  last  arrived  and 
the  others,  quite  w^ell,  in  good  spirits,  and  pleased  with 
their  prospects.  Several  of  them  had  commenced  opera- 
tions on  their  own  lands,  which  I  was  glad  to  see  ;  but  the 
best  proof  of  how  well  they  are  satisfied,  is  their  desire  that 
their  friends  and  relatives  should  hasten  to  join  them,  and 
share  in  the  good  things. 

**  I  have  now  to  confirm  what  I  mentioned  to  you  in 
my  last,  of  the  encouragement  given  to  the  people  in  a  free 
grant,  to  each  family,  of  twenty  acres  of  land,  with  all  the 
advantages  which  I  then  enumerated.  The  two  last  arrived 
families  have  been  placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
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the  former,  and  if  you  can  select  ten  or  twelve  more,  real  good, 
sober,  and  intelligent  families,  send  them  out  in  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  I  will  pledge  the  same  for  them  ;  but  this 
cannot  go  farther,  that  is  behind  the  first  twenty  families. 
Those  that  follow  will  have  fewer  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  going  among  a  settled  community.  An  opportunity  is, 
however,  afforded  to  ten  more  families  to  be  completely 
set  down  at  once  at  the  Middlesex  Township.  I  trust  they 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  excellent  offer,  and  that  you 
will  be  able  to  procure  people  worthy  of  such  encourage- 
ment. Being  more  limited  for  land  at  Middlesex,  they 
may  not  be  able  to  give  more  than  ten  acres  to  each  family, 
but  their  land  is  so  superior  in  quality  that  these  ten  will 
be  equal  to  our  twenty.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  most 
delightful  climate'' 


(Extracts  of  Letters  from  Settlers.) 

Altamont,  Uth  July,  1837. 

Dear  Sir, — I  now  sit  down,  in  the  land  of  Jamaica, 
from  you  the  distance  of  6505  miles,  to  let  you  know  that 
we  are  all  in  good  health  and  high  spirits,  at  present, 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  that  great  blessing.  We  ar- 
rived here,  on  Friday,  30th  June,  after  a  most  pleasant 
passage  of  seven  weeks,  from  London,  and,  from  Aberdeen 
to  London,  two  days,  making  in  whole,  from  Aberdeen  to 
Jamaica,  seven  weeks  and  three  days.  This  place  is  not 
what  the  people  of  Scotland  say  it  is  ;  they  have  no  idea 
of  it  at  all,  neither  could  any  man,  unless  that  he  saw  it. 
It  is  a  most,  beautiful  country  as  ever  I  saw — our  own 
country  is  nothing  but  a  barren  field  in  comparison  with 
it.  The  trees  are  all  abounding  with  fruit  of  every  kind, 
and  the  valleys  abounding  with  grass,  and  cattle  of  the 
best  kind  feeding  upon  them.  The  people  of  Scotland  say 
that  the  cattle  of  this  country  are  not  good,  but  this  is 
quite  a  falsehood.  We  have  plenty  of  excellent  water  ; 
you  will  not  go  here  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  but  you  will 
find  a  beautiful  river  ;  they  are  called  rivers  here,  but  they 
are  very  small,  and  would  only  be  called  burns  in  Scot- 
laud ;  they  are  as  cold  as  the  water  with  you.    We  have 
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a  waterfall  near  us  that  falls  from  the  height  of  2000  feet 
perpendicular.  I  am  to  get  a  cow  in  a  few  days,  which 
will  cost  £16  or  £17.  Money  is  not  so  scarce  here  as  it 
is  in  Scotland,  You  must  know  we  are  not  here  as  in 
Scotland ;  we  are  respected  as  gentlemen,  and  styled 
"  Mr."  by  the  best  gentlemen  in  the  country,  and  invited 
to  dinner  by  them  at  any  time* 

Altamont,  27th  August. 

Dear  Father, — I  never  was  happier  in  my  life  when 
I  heard  that  *  He  *  ^as  come  out.  We  had  a  hearty 
night.  My  comrade  and  I  sat  down  over  a  bottle  of  five- 
year- old  rum  and  brandy,  and  all  that  we  wish  Tor  is  to 
have  you  all  here. 

This  is  the  finest  country  that  ever  I  saw.  I  am  com- 
menced upon  my  own  property,  cutting  down  the  wood 
and  planting,  This  is  not  like  Scotland  ;  I  didn't  trench 
the  land  ;  I  cut  the  wood  and  burned  it,  and  then  planted 
coffee,  ginger,  arrow-root,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
which,  I  think,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  will 
bring  me  one  hundred  pounds  yearly.  1  have  as  beautiful 
a  situation  as  ever  you  saw,  upon  a  small  mountain,  a  beau- 
tiful river  runs  down  each  side.  In  place  of  having  twenty 
acres,  1  believe  I  have  thirty.  They  don't  run  so  near  in 
the  measurement  as  we  did  at  home. 

[The  remainder  of  this  letter  is  chiefly  urging  the  writer's 
friends  and  acquaintances,  by  name,  to  come  out  before  the 
land  around  him  is  appropriated  to  others.  That  a  popu- 
lation of  forty-four  individuals,  from  the  mother  country, 
should  have  passed  the  first  summer  (generally  the  most 
unhealthy),  in  the  high  land  of  Jamaica,  without  a  single 
instance  of  sickness,  says  much  for  the  salubrity  of  the  lo  - 
cality ;  that  they  should  have  found  themselves  so  com- 
fortable, at  such  an  early  period  after  their  arrival,  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  liberality  and  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  and,  were  there  a  direct  communication,  in  place 
of  a  circuitous  one,  once  firmly  established  with  this  great 
agricultural  district,  we  can  have  no  doubt  but  the  Blue 
Mountain  valleys  would  soon  be  as  densely  peopled  as  the 
old  country,  and  with  a  similarly  enterprising  race.  This 
once  effected,  it  does  not  require  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
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to  foresee  that  the  productions  and  trade  of  Jamaica  would 
soon  be  doubled,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  colony 
and  the  parent  state.  The  only  thing  we  would  caution 
our  countrymen  in,  is  to  beware  and  not  allow  the  bottles 
of  five-year-old  rum  and  brandy"  to  get  the  mastery  over 
them,  for  these  spirits  are  poisonous,  and  have  already  killed 
their  thousands  at  home  and  their  tens  of  thousands  in 
the  colonies  ;  and  if  they  do  not  take  care  and  not  indulge 
in  them,  many  of  them  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  vic- 
tims, and  the  happy  lot  which  Providence  seems  to  have 
chalked  out  to  them  rendered  of  no  avail.} 


CANADA  LAND  COMPANY. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1826. 

The  Canada  Company  have  lands  for  sale  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  on  terms  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  emigrant,  as  from 
the  Company  requiring  only  one-fifth  of  the  purchase-mo- 
ney to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  allowing  the  remainder  to  be 
divided  into  five  annual  payments,  bearing  interest,  the 
settler,  if  industrious,  is  enabled  to  pay  the  balance  from 
the  produce  of  the  land. 

The  lands  of  the  Canada  Company  are  of  three  descrip- 
tions, viz.  :  — 

Scattered  Reserves. 

Blocks  or  Tracts  of  Land,  of  from  1,000  to  40,000  acres 
each. 

The  Huron  Tract,  containing  upwards  of  1 ,000,000  acres. 

Scattered  Reserves. — The  scattered  crown  reserves 
are  lots  of  land  from  100  to  200  acres  each,  distributed 
through  nearly  every  township  in  the  province,  and  par- 
taking of  the  soil,  climate,  &c.  of  each  particular  town- 
ship. These  lands  are  especially  desirable  for  persons  who 
may  have  friends  settled  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  can 
be  obtained  at  prices  varying  from  8s.  9d.  to  25s.  currency 
an  acre. 
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Blocks  of  Land. — The  Blocks  or  Tracts  lie  entirely  in 
that  part  of  the  province  situated  to  the  westward  of  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  contain  lands,  which  for  soil, 
climate,  and  powers  of  production  are  equal,  and  perhaps 
superior,  to  any  on  the  continent  of  America.  These  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  communities  of  emigrants,  who, 
from  country,  relationship,  religion,  or  any  other  bond, 
wish  to  settle  together.  The  largest  block  of  this  kind  in 
the  Company's  possession  is  the  Township  of  Guelph, 
containing  upwards  of  40,000  acres,  of  which  the  greater 
part  has  been  already  sold ;  and,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  a  town  has  been  established,  containing  churches, 
schools,  stores,  taverns,  and  mills,  and  where  there  are 
mechanics  of  every  kind,  and  a  society  of  a  highly  respect- 
able description.  Property  has  improved  in  value  from 
250  to  1000  per  cent.  ;  thus  showing,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  the  advantages  which  the  plans  adopted 
by  the  Canada  Company,  in  the  settlement  of  their  lands, 
have  conferred  upon  the  emigrant.  The  same  plans  being 
adhered  to  in  the  Huron  Tract,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  similar  results. 

The  Huron  Territory. — This  is  a  tract  of  the  finest 
land  in  America,  through  which  the  Canada  Company 
have  cut  two  roads  of  upwards  of  100  miles  in  extent,  of 
the  best  description  of  which  a  new  country  admits.  The 
population  there  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  Town  of 
Goderich,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Maitland,  on  Lake 
Huron,  is  very  flourishing,  and  contains  several  excellent 
stores,  or  merchant- shops,  in  which  any  article,  usually 
required  by  a  settler,  is  to  be  obtained  on  reasonable 
terms.  There  is  a  good  school  established,  which  is  well 
attended — a  Church  of  England  and  a  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman are  appointed  there  ;  and,  as  the  churches  in  Upper 
Canada  are  now  principally  supported  by  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  their  respective  congregations,  an  inference 
may  be  drawn  of  the  respectable  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  settlement  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  price 
of  these  lands  is  from  lis.  3d.  to  15s.  provincial  currency, 
or  about  from  lis.  to  ISs.  6d.  sterling,  per  acre.  The 
Company's  Commissioners  at  Toronto  (late  York),  in  Upper 
Canada,  or  the  Agents  at  Guelph  and  the  Huron  Tract, 
p  2 
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will  treat  with  emigrants  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  in 
quantities  of  100  acres  or  upwards. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  with  a  view  of  affording  pro- 
tection and  assistance  to  emigrants  proceeding  from  the 
outports,  have  appointed  the  following  agents  : — 


Liverpool,^  — Lieut.  Low,  R.N. 

Bristol,.  ^  Lieut.  Henry,  R.N. 

Leith,   — ^ —  Lieut.  Forrest,  R.N. 

Greenock,  .  ^  Lieut.  Hemmans,  R.N. 

Dublin, — ^^^^  Lieut.  Hodder,  R.N. 

Cork,  ^  ^  ^  Lieut.  Friend,  R.N. 

Limerick,     Lieut.  Lynch,  R.N. 

Belfast,   ^^^^^^  Lieut.  Miller,  R.N. 

Sligo,  ^  Lieut.  Shuttleworth,  R.N. 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  officers,  J.  Denham 
Pinnock,  Esq.  has  been  appointed  her  Majesty's  agent- 
general  (resident  in  London),  for  the  furtherance  of  emi- 
gration from  England  to  the  British  Colonies,  by  affording 
all  facilities  and  information  to  parish  authorities  and  landed 
proprietors  desirous  of  furthering  the  emigration  of  labour- 
ers and  others  from  their  respective  districts.  This  officer 
is  also  empowered  to  contract  with  shipowners  for  the 
passage  of  such  emigrants,  thus  securing  to  parishes,  who 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  clause  in  the  Poor-Law  Bill, 
an  economical  and  safe  appropriation  of  funds  raised  for 
that  purpose. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Pinnock,  under  cover,  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Company  will  receive  deposits  of  money  at  their 
Office,  in  London  (No.  13,  St.  Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgate 
Street),  from  persons  emigrating  to  Canada,  giving  letters 
of  credit,  on  their  Commissioners  in  Canada,  for  the  amount, 
by  which  the  emigrants  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  current 
premium  of  exchange. 

The  class  of  persons  chiefly  required  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  who,  of  course,  will  find  it  best  suited  to  their  pur- 
poses, are  small  capitalists,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  la- 
bourers. Those  possessed  of  large  capital  can  find  profit- 
able and  safe  investments  for  their  money  in  the  stock  of 
the  banks,  &c.  and  in  the  public  securities,  the  latter  being 
invested  at  six  per  cent.  Mortgages  at  six  per  cent,  also, 
on  lands  and  tenements,  can  be  had  on  unexceptionable  se- 
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curity,  as  a  fegister-office  in  each  county  prevents  the  pog« 
sibility  of  fraud  or  deception  being  practised  by  obtaining 
money  on  encumbered  properties. 

All  further  information  may  be  obtained  by  letter  (post 
paid),  directed  to  John  Perry,  Esq.  Secretary,  St.  Helen's 
Place,  London  ;  of  the  agents — Messrs.  Hart,  Logan,  &  Co. 
Montreal ;  Charles  Atkinson,  Esq.  16,  Beaver  Street,  New 
York  ;  of  the  Company's  Commissioners,  the  Hon.  William 
Allan  and  Thomas  Mercer  Jones,  Esq.  Toronto,  Upper 
Canada ;  and,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Messrs.  Acra- 
man,  Bristol ;  John  Astle,  Esq.,  Dublin ;  George  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  Omagh,  Londonderry  ;  Messrs.  Gilkison  &  Brown, 
Glasgow  ;  or  of  the  different  shipowners  and  brokers  at 
the  outports  in  the  Canada  trade,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as 
any  persons  interesting  themselves  practically  in  emigra- 
tion to  Upper  Canada,  may  have  a  parcel  of  the  Company's 
proposals  and  printed  papers  sent  to  them  on  applying  to 
the  Secretary  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

Canada-House,  St.  Helen's  Place, 
Bishopsgate  Street. 


CLIMATE,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCTIONS  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

(From  an  official  Report  of  an  Agent  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  laid  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1823,  by  His  Majesty's  Un- 
der-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department.) 

The  Climate  of  Upper  Canada  is  considerably  milder  than 
that  of  the  lower  province,  and  the  winter  shorter  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  both  these  respects,  it  improves  as 
you  proceed  to  the  westward  ;  so  much  so,  that,  although 
the  frost  generally  sets  in,  in  November,  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, and  continues  in  that  neighbourhood  till  the  mid* 
die  of  April,  it  rarely  commences  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  before  Christmas,  and  it  usually  disappears  between 
the  25th  of  March  and  the  1st  of  Apnl. 

On  a  comparison  with  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  the 
heat  in  the  summer  months  is  somewhat  greater,  but  never 
oppressive,  as  it  is  always  accompanied  with  light  breezes. 
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There  is  less  raiin  than  in  England,  but  it  falls  at  more 
regular  periods,  generally  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The 
winter  cold,  though  it  exceeds  that  of  the  British  Isles,  is 
the  less  sensibly  felt  in  consequence  of  its  dryness,  and  sel- 
dom continues  intense  for  more  than  three  days  together, 
owing  to  the  regular  fluctuation  of  the  wind  between  the 
north-west  and  south-west  points.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  winter  season  is  the  most  favourable  to  land-car- 
riage, as  the  roads  then  admit  of  sledging  in  all  directions, 
which  is  a  very  expeditious  mode  of  conveyance,  and  at- 
tended with  but  little  draft ;  so  that  one  horse  or  ox  can, 
in  this  manner,  easily  draw  double  what  he  can  upon 
wheels.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that,  in  a  country 
so  overspread  with  timber,  there  can  never  be  a  deficiency 
of  fuel.    As  the  forests  disappear,  the  climate  improves. 

Soil. — Upper  Canada  is  blessed  with  as  productive  a 
soil  as  any  in  the  world,  and  it  is  easily  brought  into  cul- 
tivation. The  nature  of  the  soil  may  be  invariably  dis* 
covered  by  the  description  of  timber  it  bears.  Thus,  on 
what  is  called  hard  timbered  land,  where  the  maple,  beech, 
black  birch,  ash,  cherr}^  lime,  elm,  oak,  black  walnut, 
butternut,  hickory,  plane,  and  tulip  tree,  &c.  are  found, 
the  soil  consists  of  a  deep  black  loam.  Where  the  fir  and 
hemlock  pine  are  intermixed  in  any  considerable  propor- 
tion with  other  trees,  clay  predominates  ;  but  where  they 
grow  alone,  which  is  generally  on  elevated  situations,  sand 
prevails.  This  also  happens  where  the  oak  and  chesnut 
are  the  only  trees.  These  sandy  soils,  though  naturally 
unfavourable  to  meadow  and  pasture,  are  found  to  produce 
the  brightest  and  heaviest  wheats,  and  can,  with  the  as*- 
sistance  of  gypsum,  which  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the 
province,  be  made  to  bear  the  finest  possible  crops  of  clo- 
ver and  Indian  corn.  In  moist  seasons,  the  clays  furnish 
the  greatest  burthen  of  grass.  Perhaps  there  does  not 
exist  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  a  country  of  the  extent  of 
Upper  Canada  containing  so  small  a  quantity  of  waste 
land,  either  of  marsh  or  mountain,  yet  there  is  not  any  de- 
ficiency of  water  ;  for,  independently  of  the  numerous  rivers 
and  streams  which  flow  through  the  country  on  every  side, 
good  springs  are  universally  found  either  on  the  surface,  or 
by  digging  for  them. 
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Natural  Productions. — The  timber  most  esteemed  in 
Upper  Canada,  for  building  and  farming  purposes,  is  the 
white  oak  (very  similar  to  the  English)  ;  the  yellow  pine,  a 
sort  of  deal  which  cuts  up  into  excellent  boards,  as  does  also 
the  tulip  tree,  which  there  grows  to  an  immense  size.  This 
latter  timber  is  by  many  considered  the  best  for  weather 
boarding,  from  its  superior  facility  in  taking  paint,  and,  being 
of  the  poplar  tribe,  it  is  less  liable  than  most  other  woods 
to  accidents  from  fire,  as  it  never  blazes  ;  the  oak  and 
hickory  are  principally  used  for  ploughs,  cart-wheels,  &c. 
The  black  walnut,  cherry,  and  curled  maple,  work  up  into 
durable  and  beautiful  furniture  of  all  sorts.  From  the 
maple,  the  settlers,  by  a  very  simple  and  easy  process  of 
tapping,  obtain,  in  a  few  days,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sugar  to  supply  their  families  for  a  year ;  many,  indeed, 
manufacture  a  considerable  surplus  for  sale.  Soap  may  be 
made  in  any  quantities  from  the  wood-ashes,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  certain  proportion  of  tallow  or  grease  of  any 
kind.  Plums,  cherries,  crab-apples  (which  latter  yield 
an  excellent  preserve),  gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  grapes,  cranberries,  walnuts,  chesnuts,  and 
filberts,  grow  wild  in  the  woods,  where  game  is  sufficiently 
abundant ;  consisting  of  red  deer,  hares,  pheasants,  wood- 
cocks, snipes,  and  quails,  with  many  other  birds  good  for 
the  table  ;  in  which  enumeration  should  not  be  omitted  the 
wild  pigeon,  which,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  migrate 
from  the  westward  in  flocks  of  such  magnitude  as  surpasses 
all  description,  and  are  excellent  eating. 

Grain,  &c. — The  grain  grown  in  Upper  Canada  consists 
of  spring  and  winter  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buck  wheat, 
and  Indian  corn,  the  last  of  which  is  a  most  important  ar- 
ticle of  consumption.  Pease  are  the  only  field  pulse  cul- 
tivated there ;  the  summer  heats  being  considerably  too 
great  for  beans.  There  are  potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkins, 
clover  (red  and  white),  and  timothy  grass.  Both  flax  and 
hemp  grow  remarkably  well. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — All  the  fruits  and  herbs, 
common  to  the  English  kitchen-garden,  thrive  well  in  this 
province  ;  and  several  of  the  former,  which  cannot  in  all 
seasons  be  had  in  perfection,  in  England,  without  forcing, 
succeed  there  in  the  open  air ;  melons,  in  particular,  which 
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are  excellent.  There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  apples, 
pears,  plums,  &c.  of  the  finest  quality  which  are  known  to 
European  orchards.  The  stone-fruit  is  also  raised  on 
standards. 

Agriculture. — Course  of  Crops. — The  soil  being  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  need  manure,  the  same  attention  is 
not  there  paid  to  the  regular  succession  of  crops  as  in  Great  ■ 
Britain.    After  wheat,  which  is  generally  harvested  in  the 
month  of  July  and  beginning  of  August,  rye  can  be  sown  j 
in  the  same  ground  in  the  autumn  to  advantage ;  the  rye  ^ 
crop  is  frequently  laid  down  with  clover  or  grass  seed, 
which,  unless  the  farmer  is  pressed  for  ground,  will  con-  1 
tinue  to  furnish  good  meadow  and  pasture  for  four  or  five  [ 
years,  otherwise  it  is  ploughed  up  before  winter,  and,  in  i 
the  spring,  laid  down  with  peas,  spring  wheat,  Indian  corn,  j 
barley,  oats,  or  buck  wheat,  all  of  which  answer  very  well ;  | 
the  two  first  rather  benefiting  than  impoverishing  the  land.  1 
The  leaves  and  tops  of  the  Indian  corn  are  likewise  excel-  j 
lent  winter-food  for  cattle,  particularly  milch  cows.  After 
any  of  these  latter  crops,  wheat  may  be  sown  again  ;  po-  \ 
tatoes  and  turnips  succeed  well  upon  newly-cleared  land,  I 
as  a  first  crop ;  potatoes  being  put  into  the  ground  with  a 
hand-hoe,  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the  middle  of  I 
June ;  turnips  are  sown  about  the  first  week  in  August, 
after  the  greatest  heat  has  subsided,  and,  at  which  time  ! 
the  fly  has  disappeared,  simply  requiring  the  harrow.    It  ; 
is  to  be  understood  that  the  new  land  is  never  ploughed 
for  the  first  crop.    Timothy  is  the  grass  most  cultivated,  i 
as  it  affords  a  large  burthen  of  the  best  hay,  besides  good  i 
after-grass ;  however,  it  is  best  mixed  with  clover,  to  i 
which  it  serves  as  a  support,  and  prevents  matting.  ■ 


PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  BRITISH  AMERICAN  LAND 
COMPANY, 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament,  1834, 
OFFICE,  NO.  4,  BARGE  YARD,  BUCKLERSBURY,  LONDON. 

The  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada  comprise  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  tract  of  country  lying  inland,  between  Que- 
bec and  Montreal,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
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rence,  between  45  deg.  46|  min.  north  lat.  and  71  deg. 
I  73  min.  west  long.    This  district,  containing  from  five  to 
I  six  millions  of  acres,  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  and 
i  about  one  hundred  townships ;  it  enjoys  very  important 
advantages  in  its  geographical  position,  being  of  easy  ac- 
cess from  Quebec,  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Port  St. 
Francis,  the  shipping  ports  and  great  markets  of  the  Ca- 
nadas  on  the  one  side  ;  and  from  New  York  up  the  Hud- 
son Kiver,  and  through  Lake  Champlain,  as  well  as  from 
Boston,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
on  the  other. 

The  British  American  Land  Company  have  for  sale 
lands  in  every  part  of  this  section  of  Canada,  but  they  are 
principally  situated  in  the  counties  of  Drummond,  Stan- 
stead,  ShefFord,  and  Sherbrooke.  The  price  of  these  lands 
varies  according  to  their  situation,  quality,  and  advantages, 
the  terms  of  payment  being  a  deposit  of  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  purchase-money,  according  to  circumstances, 
on  taking  possession,  the  remainder  payable  by  five  equal 
annual  instalments,  bearing  the  legal  interest  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  arrangement  enables  the  industrious  settler 
to  realize  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  price  from  the 
produce  of  his  farm. 

The  Lands  of  the  Company  comprise  Improved  Farms, 
Wild  or  Uncleared  Land,  and  Building  Lots,  in  the  vari- 
ous towns  and  villages. 

Improved  Farms. — The  improved  farms  are  of  various 
extent,  with  cleared  fields,  orchards,  houses,  and  barns. 
The  quantity  of  land  cleared  is  varying.  The  average 
price  of  these  properties  is,  at  present,  from  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  per  acre  (the  dollar  is  worth  4s.  2d.  sterling)  ;  the 
soil  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  they  are  highly  eligible  for 
parties  with  some  capital,  who  are  desirous  of  settling  upon 
lands  already  under  cultivation,  with  buildings  attached. 
Immediate  possession  can  be  given,  and,  in  the  event  of 
growing  crops,  they  can  be  made  over  to  a  purchaser  on  a 
fair  and  reasonable  valuation. 

Wild  or  Uncleared  Land. — The  uncleared  land  is 
laid  out  in  lots  of  from  50  to  200  acres,  to  meet  the  views 
and  resources  of  all  classes  of  settlers,  and,  at  present,  va- 
ries in  price  from  1^  to  2^  dollars  (from  6s.  3d.  to  10s,  5d, 
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sterling)  the  acre,  according  to  the  situation,  quality,  the 
soil,  &c.  The  Company  is  also  willing  to  dispose  of  tracts 
of  uncleared  land  to  a  society  of  individuals  who  might 
wish  to  form  a  settlement  of  their  own  immediate  friends 
or  countrymen.  The  largest  block  of  uncleared  land  in 
the  possession  of  the  Company  is  the  St.  Francis  Territory, 
in  the  county  of  Sherbrooke,  containing  about  600,000  acres. 
This  large  tract  is  comprised  in  the  Townships  of  Bury, 
Lingwick,  Hampden,  Ditton,  Adstock,  Weedon,  Garthby, 
Stratford,  Whitton,  Marston,  Chesham,  Emberton,  Auck- 
land, and  Hereford,  and  is  situated  between  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  river  St.  Francis  and  Lake  Megantic.  The  lands 
of  the  St.  Francis  territory  slope  with  greater  or  less  de- 
clination in  all  directions  from  an  elevated  centre  to  the 
valleys  which  contain  the  St.  Francis,  the  Salmon, 
and  other  rivers,  and  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Megantic. 
They  possess  a  soil  of  strong  grey,  or  rich  brown  loam,  on 
a  substratum  of  slate,  which  is  very  fertile,  and  well  adapt- 
ed for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  forests,  which 
are  dense,  lofty,  and  valuable,  are  principally  of  hard 
woods,  designating  a  fertile  soil,  particularly  maple  (from 
the  sap  of  which  sugar  is  extracted),  black  birch  (from 
which  molasses  and  vinegar  are  made),  elm,  ash,  beech, 
basswood,  and  butternut,  with  a  sprinkling  of  spruce, 
pine,  and  cedar,  valuable  for  buildings  and  fences.  The 
more  elevated  parts  of  this  territory  are  suited  for  a  mixed 
farm  of  arable  and  grass  land,  with  orchards,  the  safest 
kind  of  farm  for  the  industrious  man  with  small  capital. 
The  lands  descending  to  the  Salmon  river  are  arable  and 
meadow.  Turning  from  the  west  towards  the  north,  the 
land  is  found  of  a  more  level,  or  gentle  undulating  surface, 
and,  except  in  a  few  places  of  small  extent,  the  whole  is 
calculated  to  become  a  rich  grain  or  grazing  country,  and 
well  suited  to  realize  a  valuable  return  to  the  labour  of  the 
industrious  settler.  This  block  of  land  is  throughout  sup- 
plied with  innumerable  springs,  brooks,  and  rivulets  of  the 
purest  water,  not  forming  stagnant  pools,  but  pursuing 
their  course  in  rapid  streams,  and  affording,  in  their  occa- 
sional falls,  numerous  sites  and  great  water-power  for  mill 
machinery.  The  lands  on  the  Salmon  river  are  peculiarly 
fitted  for  settlement ;  their  aspect  is  inviting,  and  they  pos- 
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sess  all  the  softness  of  a  cultivated  country.  For  about 
ten  miles,  this  river  meanders  through  a  level  district, 
clothed  with  hard  maple,  mixed  with  pine  and  spruce  ;  and 
so  rich  is  its  soil,  and  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  that  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  The  Meadows."  The  Company  have, 
this  year,  established  a  settlement  on  its  banks,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Great  Falls.  This  settlement  is 
called  **  Victoria,''  and  already  contains  300  families,  prin- 
cipally agricultural  labourers  from  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Hampshire,  who  express  themselves  highly 
pleased  with  the  country,  and  the  prospect  before  them  of 
realizing  a  comfortable  independence. 

Victoria  is  about  thirty  miles  from  the  town  of  Sher- 
brooke,  passing  through  Cookshire,  in  the  townships  of 
Eaton  and  Lennoxville.  Eighteen  miles  of  this  road  was 
opened  last  spring,  and,  from  the  influx  of  emigrants  to  the 
eastern  townships  during  the  season,  it  was  so  far  com- 
pleted by  the  close  of  the  summer,  as  to  offer  an  unbroken 
and  good  communication. 

Building  Lots. — The  Building  Lots  the  Company  have 
on  sale  are  situated  in  the  town  plots  of  Sherbrooke  and 
Port  St.  Francis.  Those  at  Sherbrooke  are  laid  out  in 
half- acre  lots,  and  those  at  Port  St.  Francis  1 10  feet  by  45  ; 
the  present  price  of  the  former  is  £50,  and  of  the  latter  from 
£20  to  £25,  Halifax  currency,  payable  by  a  deposit  of 
one-half,  and  the  remainder  at  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
with  interest. 

The  town  of  Sherbrooke,  where  the  Company's  principal 
establishment  is  fixed,  is  the  capital  of  the  eastern  town- 
ships, beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Magog,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  St.  Francis,  and  within  100  miles  distance 
from  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  grand  shipping 
ports  of  the  province.  It  contains  several  well-built  houses, 
mostly  of  brick  ;  three  places  of  worship,  viz.  Episcopalian, 
Dissenting,  and  Roman  Catholic  ;  the  court-house  and 
jail  of  the  district;  the  county  register-office  ;  a  classical 
academy ;  a  commodious  inn  ;  and  a  printing  oflSce,  at 
which  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  Farmer  s  Advocate,  is  pub- 
lished. Grist  and  saw  mills,  belonging  to  the  Company, 
as  also  a  woollen  factory,  have  been  for  some  time  in  ope- 
ration ;  the  latter  offers,  to  an  intelligent  and  active  raanu- 
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facturer,  with  small  capital,  a  very  favourable  opening  for 
its  investment,  and  the  exertion  of  his  energies  in  the  mak- 
ing of  coarse,  strong  articles,  similar  to  some  manufactured 
in  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland.  The  water-power  is  ap- 
plicable to  mills  and  machinery  to  almost  any  extent. 

Being  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  district,  where 
the  courts  of  law  are  held,  and  where  other  public  business 
is  transacted,  Sherbrooke  is  a  place  of  general  resort  from 
the  neighbouring  country,  which,  to  the  north  towards 
Melbourne,  and  to  the  south  towards  Compton,  is  thickly 
settled,  and  includes  a  large  society  of  highly  respectable 
families  from  Great  Britain.  Besides  these  advantages,  it 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  extensive  territory, 
combining  great  agricultural  and  grazing  capabilities. 
An  annual  cattle  show  is  established,  at  which  are  exhibit- 
ed beasts  which  would  not  disgrace  an  English  breeder. 

Port  St.  Francis,  belonging  to  the  British  American 
Land  Company,  is  the  grand  entrance  of  the  roads  into  the 
townships,  and  is  also  the  port  of  export  for  their  produce. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  entrance  to 
lake  St.  Peter,  half-way  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
Tbe  Company  have  erected  a  substantial  and  convenient 
wharf,  running  five  hundred  feet  into  the  river,  with  fifteen 
feet  at  low  water-mark,  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  largest 
class  vessels  navigating  above  Quebec  to  moor  alongside. 
The  steam-boats  that  ply  between  Quebec  and  Montreal 
stop  here  daily  to  take  in  a  supply  of  fuel.  Temporary 
lodgings,  a  storehouse,  and  other  requisite  buildings  have 
been  erected,  also  provision  stores  have  been  opened,  as 
well  as  an  inn,  where  good  accommodation  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  means  of  conveyance  provided  to  Sher- 
brooke at  reasonable  charges.  The  present  distance  to 
Sherbrooke  is  eighty-five  miles,  and  the  road  good,  pass- 
ing through  Drummondville  and  Melbourne  ;  but,  by  anew 
road  now  making  through  the  township  of  Kingsey  to 
Richmond,  the  distance  will  be  reduced  to  seventy-two 
miles.  The  country,  after  passing  Drummondville,  assumes 
a  varied  and  picturesque  appearance,  and  is  thickly  settled, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  first  respectability. 
Three  or  four  persons  may  be  conveyed  in  a  cart  or  light 
waggon,  from  Port  St.  Francis  to  Melbourne,  by  the  pre- 
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sent  route,  a  distance  of  sixty-three  miles,  for  22s.  6d.  ex- 
clusive of  expenses  on  the  road,  which  are  Is.  for  each 
meal,  and  about  9d.  for  beds.  To  Sherbrooke  and  its  vi- 
cinity the  charge  is  30s. 

A  four-horse  stage  runs  from  Port  St.  Francis  to  Sher- 
brooke every  day  except  Sunday,  starting  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  reaching  Sherbrooke  about  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, the  fare  being  lOd.  a-league,  or  little  more  than  3d. 
a-mile.  Good  inns  are  to  be  met  with  along  the  road,  and 
in  every  village  in  the  townships.  In  the  best  inns,  the 
highest  charge  per  week  for  board  and  lodging  is  15s.  for 
adults,  and  half  that  price  for  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Persons  proceeding  to  the  townships  with  the 
view  of  examining  the  country  had  better  leave  the  stage 
at  Melbourne,  and  travel  from  thence  to  Sherbrooke,  on 
foot  or  horseback,  visiting  the  different  farms  for  sale  on 
their  route.  The  stage  runs  between  Sherbrooke  and 
Stanstead  twice  a- week,  meeting  that  from  Burlington 
and  Boston. 

Besides  the  road  from  Port  St.  Francis,  there  is  a  direct 
road  from  Montreal  to  Sherbrooke,  which,  after  crossing 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  at  Longueuil,  proceeds  to  Chani- 
bly,  and  from  thence  passes  through  the  townships  of 
Granby,  Shefford,  Stukely,  and  Orford;  the  distance  is 
ninety-four  miles,  and  the  road  good  throughout.  There 
is  also  a  road  from  William  Henry  (or  Sorel),  which  joins 
the  St.  Francis  road  at  Drummondville,  as  well  as  one 
from  Quebec,  through  Inverness,  Ireland,  Wolfstown, 
Weedon,  and  Dudswell.  This  communication  is  not  so 
good  as  the  others,  being,  in  many  parts,  where  the  coun- 
try is  unsettled,  in  a  very  unfinished  state.  From  Sher- 
brooke through  the  townships  of  Dudswell  it  has  lately 
been  completed  by  the  Company,  and  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  continue  the  repairs  from  thence  the  remainder  of  the 
distance. 

From  a  British  port  to  Port  St.  Francis, 
without  transhipment,  the  steerage  pas- 
sage, including  ample  provisions,  may 
generally  be  secured  for  £5  os.  each 
adult ;  and,  assuming  that  a  family,  in- 
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eluding  children,  contains  (on  an  average 
age)  four  adults,  this  expense  will  be 
equal  to  ^  ^  £21    0  0 

From  Port  St.  Francis,  nine  cwt.  of  bag- 
gage, a  quantity  not  exceeded  in  usual 
cases,  and  the  same  family  will  be  con- 
veyed to  Sherbrooke  for — v^-^^^^^v^      1  10  0 
The  time  occupied  three  days. 

From  Sherbrooke  to  Victoria,  at  present  the 

most  distant  settlement,  in  two  days,  for      10  0 

Provisions  on  the  route, ^^v^v^^v^^^v^     0  10  0 


In  round  numbers,  time  forty  days,  cost^w  £24    0  0 

Thus,  a  family  might  reach  the  Company's  lands  for  the 
sum  of  £24  ;  and,  if  the  arrangements  of  several  parties 
were  united^  even  the  above  scale  of  expense  might  be  re- 
duced. 

Should  the  passage  end  at  Quebec,  on  arrival  there  the 
parties  intending  to  proceed  to  the  eastern  townships  should 
immediately  apply  to  Mr.  Lee  Speer,  the  agent  of  the  Bri- 
tish American  Land  Company,  who  will  afford  them  every 
assistance  and  information  in  reaching  their  destination. 

By  the  agreement  between  his  Majesty's  Governm.ent 
and  the  Company,  one-half  of  their  purchase-money  is  to 
be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Company,  in  pub- 
lic works  and  improvements,  such  as  high-roads,  bridges, 
canals,  school-houses,  market-houses,  churches,  and  par- 
sonage-houses. This  is  an  extremely  important  arrange- 
ment, and  must  prove  highly  beneficial  to  settlers,  as  it  as- 
sures to  them  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  this 
district.  The  formation  of  roads  and  other  easy  communi- 
cations are  the  great  wants  of  a  new  country  ;  and  the  ap- 
plication of  capital  on  works  of  this  nature,  which  are  gen- 
erally beyond  the  means  of  private  individuals,  is,  in  this 
case,  most  advantageously  provided  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Company's  lands.  The  expenditure  of  the  large  sum 
above  mentioned  has  already  furnished  considerable  em- 
ployment to  honest  and  industrious  labourers  immediately 
on  arrival,  at  the  following  rate  of  wages  : — ordinary  la- 
bourers receive  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s»  a-day,  and  carpenters^, 
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joiners,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  blacksmiths,  &c.  from  5s.  to 
6s.  exclusive  of  board,  or  an  extra  allowance  in  lieu  thereof. 
The  wives  and  daughters  of  emigrants  will  readily  find 
employment  amongst  the  farmers,  and  those  who  have 
spinning-wheels  will  do  well  not  to  forget  them  ;  but,  for 
labourers  generally,  or  mechanics,  it  is  recommended  to  ac- 
cept of  yearly  service,  for  the  first  twelve  naonths,  at  much 
less  wages,  in  order  to  secure  subsistence  during  the  win- 
ter, and  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  country.  The  rate  of  wages  for  agricul- 
tural and  other  servants,  hired  by  the  year,  varies  with 
board,  from  £18  to  £24  ;  and,  for  those  engaged  for  the 
summer  only,  from  40s.  to  50s.  a-month ;  female  servants 
get  from  10s.  to  15s.  a-month. 

The  game  consists  of  mouse  and  other  deer,  hares,  par- 
tridges, wild  pigeons,  ducks,  and  various  species  of  water- 
fowl. 

The  lakes,  rivers,  and  rivulets  abound  in  salmon,  salmon 
trout,  black  bass,  pike,  pickerel,  and  maskinonge.  Neither 
rattlesnakes  nor  other  venomous  reptiles  are  found  in  the 
country. 

The  undulating  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  facility  of 
irrigation  from  the  numerous  streams  of  running  water, 
peculiarly  qualify  the  eastern  townships  for  a  grazing 
country,  in  which  respect  its  superiority  over  other  parts 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  distinctly  established. 
The  alluvial  soils  are  the  best  grass  lands  ;  timothy  grass 
and  red  and  white  clover  are  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and 
grow  in  luxuriant  abundance  ;  from  two  to  three  tons  of 
hay  to  the  acre  are  frequently  produced,  which  enables  the 
farmer,  with  the  aid  of  his  potato  and  turnip  crops,  to 
provide  ample  food  for  his  stock  during  the  winter ;  two 
tons  of  hay  being  sufficient  for  a  horse,  the  same  quantity 
for  a  cow  giving  milk,  and  about  five  tons  for  a  yoke  of 
oxen. 

Indian  corn  is  very  productive  on  the  warm  sandy  loams 
of  the  district,  which  also  bear  excellent  crops  of  barlev, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  Wheat  crops  vary  from  twenty  to  thirtv 
bushels  the  acre,  on  new  lands,  the  seed  being  harrowed  in 
among  the  stumps.  A  better  system  of  farming  would,  no 
doubt,  greatly  increase  this  quantitv,  as  in  Compton,  on  a 
q2 
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xvell-cultivated  farm,  forty  bushels  have  been  produced.  Po- 
tatoes are  remarkably  fine,  and  will  produce  from  300  to  400 
bushels  the  acre;  they  are  much  used  with  mangle  wurzel 
and  turnips,  in  winter  keep  for  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  are 
effectually  preserved  from  the  frost  by  being  kept  in  cellars 
or  deep  pits  dug  for  the  purpose. 

The  operations  of  husbandry  commence  early  in  April, 
and  this  month  and  that  of  May  form  the  spring  of  the 
eastern  townships  ;  June,  July,  and  August,  constitute  the 
summer ;  the  productions  of  the  earth  arriving  at  maturity 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
September  and  October  may  be  considered  the  autumn  ; 
the  latter  part  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  November 
being  employed  in  preparing  the  land  for  the  ensuing 
spring. 

Among  the  advantages  which  may  be  held  out  to  settlers 
in  the  eastern  townships,  are  the  extreme  healthiness  of 
the  country ;  its  great  superiority  as  a  grazing  district, 
and  easy  access  from  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal ; 
also,  that,  compared  wuth  other  parts  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  the  continuous  extent  of  backwoods  is  in- 
considerable— cultivated  tracts,  or  small  settlements  being 
situated  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other. 

The  lands  in  this  section  are  held  in  free  and  common 
soccage,  the  titles  being  derived  from  the  crown.  There 
are  also  register- offices  for  the  recording  of  all  deeds  re- 
lating to  real  property,  so  that  purchasers  may  learn  at 
once  whether  there  be  any,  and  what  incumbrance  on  the 
estate.  A  district  judge,  resident  at  the  town  of  Sher- 
brooke,  has  jurisdiction  in  personal  matters  to  the  extent 
of  £20,  and  two  circuit  courts  are  also  held  at  the  same 
place,  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  each 
year.  There  are  also  Courts  of  Quarter-Sessions,  and  com- 
missioners for  the  trial  of  small  causes  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  language  as  well  as  the  manners  and 
customs  are  English,  and  the  inhabitants  are  almost  ex- 
clusively Pratestant. 

Each  of  the  counties  returns  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  the  elective  franchise  is  vested  in  40s. 
freeholders.  There  are  neither  tithes  nor  taxes,  except  a 
highway  rate  of  six  shillings  for  every  hundred  acres  of 
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land,  the  province  having  a  sufficient  revenue  from  the  ini* 
portation  duties  levied  at  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  Company  will,  for  the  security  and  accommodation 
of  emigrants,  receive,  at  their  office  in  London,  any  sums 
of  money  to  be  remitted  to  Canada,  and  will  grant  letters 
of  credit  for  the  same,  payable  in  Quebec,  Montreal,  and 
Sherbrooke,  which  will  entitle  the  parties  to  w^hom  the 
money  is  to  be  paid,  to  receive  the  amount  of  sterling 
money  therein  specified,  converted  into  currency,  with  the 
benefit  of  the  premium  of  exchange  at  the  time  of  presen- 
tation for  payment,  and  free  of  any  commission  or  charge 
whatever.  And,  for  the  encouragement  of  emigrants  who 
may  purchase  lands  from  the  Company,  interest  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  allowed  them,  from 
the  time  when  the  deposit  is  made  with  the  Company  in 
London,  in  addition  to  the  exchange  above  mentioned^ 
when  that  period  shall  be  less  than  three  months. 

For  further  particulars,  and  for  such  papers  as  may  be 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Company,  application  may 
be  made  to  Henry  P.  Bruyeres,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
pany, No.  4,  Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbury,  London,  or  to  the 
under-mentioned  agents  : — 

ENGLAND. 

Liveipoolj^^^^^^^** — ^  Messrs.  Kenneth  Dovvie  &  Co* 

Bristol,^  Messrs.  Thomas  Clark  &  Son. 

Portsmouth,  William  Atfield,  Esq. 

Plymouth,  Messrs.  Fox,  Sons,  &  Co. 

Poole,  ^  ^^^^^^  William  Furneli,  Esq. 

Workington,^^^.^  ^  William  Fell,  Esq. 

Maryport,^^ —  ^  John  Wood,  Esq. 

Whitehaven,  ^^^^^  J.  P.  Younghusband,  Esq. 

Hull,  -  Messrs.  Holderness  &  Chilton. 

Yarmouth,  Messrs.  Fellowes,  Barth,  &  Palmer. 

South  Shields,  Messrs.  R.  &  W.  Anderson. 

Sunderland,  ^  Messrs.  W.  &  T.  B.  Ord. 

Newport,  Monmouthshire,  Messrs.  Stonehouse  &  Co. 
Gloucester,  .  . — Messrs.  Phillpots,  Baker,  &  Co. 

IRELAND. 

Dublin,       — —  Messrs.  Joseph  Wilson,  Son,  &  Co. 

Belfast,  Robert  M 'Entire,  Esq. 

Londonderry,^^.  ^  Messrs.  William  M'Corkell  &  Co. 

Newry,  ^ —  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Lyle. 

Coik,^,^^. — — ^  Messrs.  Cummins,  Brothers,  &  Co. 
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New  Ross, 
Waterford,  * 
Limerick,^ 
Sligo,. 


.  Messrs.  Howlet  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Richard  Pope  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Harvey,  Brothers. 
Messrs.  Scott  &  Patricksoii. 


Glasgow,  . 
Greenock,-. 
Aberdeen,. 
Leith,. 
Dundee, . 

Grangemeuth,  Kincardine,  ^  ^_  j_  ^^^^^^ 


SCOTLAND. 

Messrs.  Gillespie,  Stewart,  &  Co. 
^ —  Messrs.  Alan  Ker  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Robert  Cat  to  &  Son. 
Messrs.  William  Allan  &  Son. 
James  Soot,  Esq. 
ine,  I  J 
and  Borrowstownnessj^  j 

To  parties  who  have  determined  to  emigrate,  and  wish 
to  make  inquiry  relative  to  the  Company's  lands,  letters  of 
recommendation  will  be  given,  if  required,  to  the  Company's 
Commissioners,  John  Fraser  and  Arthur  C.  Webster, 
Esqrs.  resident  at  Sherbrooke,  in  the  Eastern  Townships. 

London,  January,  1838. 


Extract  of  a  Despatch  from  his  Excellency  Lart/ Aylmer,  Go-  j 

vernor-in- Chief  of  Lower  Canada,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  \ 

GoDERiCH,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies^  dated  Quebec.  \ 

12th  October,  1831 ,  and  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  11th  I 

August,  1832.  '  *  ' 

I  have  visited  the  Eastern  Townships  as  far  as  the 
frontier  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  the  United  States.  It 

is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  i 

which  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  Townships  will  bear  ;  j 
but  I  think  I  am  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  500,000 

persons  might  be  added  to  the  existing  population,  with  a  i 

certainty  of  raising  sufficient  agricultural  produce  for  their  | 

own  subsistence,  and  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  neces-  ; 
sary  for  their  other  wants. 

•*  The  country  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Town- 
ships, appears  to  me  the  most  eligible  for  settlement  of  j 
any  I  have  yet  visited.  The  climate  is  represented  as  : 
healthy  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  ;  the  soil  fertile,  and  ' 
abounding  in  forest  trees  of  the  finest  growth  and  of  the  ; 
most  useful  description,  with  great  facilities  of  water  eom-  j 
munication  by  means  of  rivers  and  lakes."  ■ 
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Hjctracts  from  the  valuable  Work,  "  The  British  Do?Jiinions  in 
North  America,*^  by  Colonel  Bouchette,  the  Surveyor -General 
o  f  Lower  Canada. 

'*  Resuming  the  subject  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  it  will 
be  found  that,  in  the  tract  of  country  known  by  that  name, 
ninety-eight  whole  townships  and  parts  of  townships  have 
been  at  different  times  laid  out  and  subdivided  by  actual 
survey,  and  that  about  ten  more  remain  to  be  admeasured 
and  erected  by  letters  patent,  to  complete  the  internal  di- 
vision of  the  tract. 

The  style  of  building  throughout  the  Town&hips  is  very 
different  from  that  followed  in  the  French  settlements  of  the 
province,  and  borders  considerably,  if  it  is  not  absolutely 
similar,  to  the  American  style,  in  the  adjoining  State  of 
Vermont.  Indeed,  when  we  come  to  contrast  the  system 
of  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  building,  pursued  in 
the  Townships,  with  those  adopted  in  the  Seigniories  by 
Canadian  farmers,  we  find  a  striking  dissimilarity,  and  can 
easily  trace  the  analogy  of  appearance  that  prevails  be- 
tween the  Township  settlements  and  those  of  the  American 
frontier.  That  the  American  agricultural  system  has  the 
advantage  of  the  Canadian  is,  we  believe,  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  to  this,  the  superior  produce  of  the  Township 
lands  seems  to  bear  abundant  testimony.  The  domestic 
cleanliness,  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  houses  of  the  in- 
habitants, is  such  as  to  characterize  them  for  that  virtue, 
whilst  domestic  manufactures,  of  every  description,  intro- 
duced into  the  country,  such  as  homespun  cloths,  linens, 
diapers,  &c.  are  evidence  of  their  industry  ;  some  of  the 
cloths  and  linens  are  of  a  tissue  and  texture  not  much  in- 
ferior to  the  common  description  of  imported  British  cloths 
and  Irish  linens." 


Extract  of  the  Notice  issued  by  his  Majesty's  Chief  Agent  for  the 
superintendence  of  Emigrants  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada^ 
dated  Quebec,  16th  July,  1833. 

"  Emigrants  who  wish  to  settle  in  Lower  Canada,  or  to 
obtain  employment,  are  informed  that  many  desirable  si* 
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tuations  are  to  be  met  with.  Wild  lands  of  superior  qua- 
lity may  be  obtained  by  purchase  on  easy  terms,  and  good 
farm  labourers  and  mechanics  are  in  much  request,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Eastern  Townships,  where  also  many  ex- 
cellent situations  and  improved  farms  may  be  purchased 
from  private  proprietors.'* 


tlrtract  of  a  Report  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  British 
American  Land  Company,  by  Mr.  David  THOMPSOiN,  Provincial 
Surveyor,  August,  1 834. 

"  In  the  upper  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  from  Kingston 
to  Lake  St,  Clair,  the  winter  is  milder  than  the  climate  of 
the  Eastern  Townships,  and  the  summer  much  hotter  ;  but 
who  would  change  to  the  sudden  fluctuating  weather  of 
Upper  Canada  from  the  steady  winter  of  the  Townships, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  snow  forms  the  best 
of  roads,  and  in  this  season,  when  the  farmers  can  do  little 
else,  they  carry  all  their  produce  to  the  great  shipping  mar- 
ket, where  it  is  sold  for  cash,  at  the  market  price,  and  pur- 
chase all  they  want  at  the  lowest  price. 

In  company  with  a  gentleman,  who  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society,  and  whose  works 
are  before  the  public,  I  examined  the  soils  from  the  Eastern 
District  to  Lake  Huron  ;  they  were  all  limestone  loams, 
sometimes  rather  light,  but  on  the  whole  very  good.  The 
Townships  we  have  examined  have  a  soil  of  strong  grey 
or  rich  brown  loams,  and  appear  to  be  at  least  equally 
good  and  lasting  with  those  of  Upper  Canada  ;  in  this  re- 
spect they  may  be  said  to  be  equal. 

*'  In  the  Eastern  Townships  they  begin  to  sow  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  every  kind  of  grain  comes  to  full 
maturity  in  good  season ;  there  is  no  complaint  on  this 
head.  In  Upper  Canada,  although  the  weather  is  more 
open,  they  seldom  begin  to  sow  before  the  same  time,  and 
the  cattle,  to  be  in  good  order  for  the  winter,  must  be  fed 
in  the  latter  end  of  November,  all  over  the  Canadas. 

'*  The  Eastern  Townships  are  protected,  from  the  cold, 
humid  north-east  winds,  by  the  hills  north  and  east  of  the 
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river  St.  Francis,  and  the  north. west  winds  are  softened 
in  passing  over  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  cultivated  lands, 
and  all  the  lands  which  belong  to  the  Company  lie  south 
of  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude. 

If  the  emigrant,  with  his  family,  should  turn  to  the 
Eastern  Townships,  the  central  and  western  divisions  of 
which  are  all  partly  settled — say  himself,  his  wife,  and 
two  children,  with  ten  cwt.  of  baggage — he  will,  in  a 
steam-boat,  proceed  from  Quebec  to  Three  Rivers,  ninety 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  £2  10s.  currency ;  from  this  place  to 
Sherbrooke,  ninety-five  miles,  he  proceeds  by  the  stage ; 
his  baggage  at  2s.  9d.  or  3s.  per  cwt.  as  the  season  may 
be,  and  himself  and  family  at  £2  each,  being  £7  10s.,  the 
total  £10.  He  has  now  already  passed  twenty  miles  of  a 
fine  country  in  which  he  may  settle,  and  the  distance  from 
Three  Rivers  is  over  good  roads,  through  a  pleasant  country, 
with  comfortable  houses  for  his  accommodation,  and  charges 
very  moderate.  From  Sherbrooke,  the  roads  diverge  in 
all  directions,  with  ready  conveyance  to  where  he  may 
wish  to  go,  giving  him  his  full  liberty  to  range  over  about 
four  thousand  square  miles  of  a  fine  healthy  country,  with 
a  pleasing  varied  scenery  of  hill  and  dale,  forest  and  cul- 
tivated land,  and  in  this  wide  range  he  cannot  place  him- 
self at  a  greater  distance  than  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  Montreal.  For  the  health  of  himself 
and  family,  with  common  prudence,  he  has  nothing  to 
fear ;  the  very  few  physicians  he  may  see  will  show  him 
they  have  not  much  practice.  Wherever  he  may  settle  in 
these  Townships,  he  will  be  able  to  procure  a  good  breed 
of  cows,  working  oxen,  and  horses,  with  all  the  lesser 
stock,  at  moderate  prices.  It  must  be  his  own  fault,  if  he 
does  not  procure  a  good  lot  of  land  with  running  water, 
and  he  has  also  the  advantage  of  buying  farms  partly 
cleared,  with  their  buildings.  He  can  bring  his  farm  under 
a  regular  system  of  rotation  crops.  For  every  kind  of 
grain  he  can  raise,  and  for  his  beef,  pork,  butter,  poultry, 
&c.  &c.  he  will  find  a  ready  cash  sale,  at  Montreal,  Three 
Rivers,  or  Quebec.  Being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
markets,  the  freight  is  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  insurance 
his  own  conduct ;  he  can  sell  at  the  highest  price,  and 
buy  all  he  wants  at  the  lowest  price,  and  I  do  not  know 
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•where  the  emigrant  can  hope  for  greater  advantages  than 
he  can  actually  possess  in  these  Townships. 

**  The  experience  of  forty-five  years  in  my  profession, 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  passed  in  the  survey  of  part 
of  this  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  eleven  years  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States,  as  astronomer  and  surveyor,  has,  I  hope,  enabled 
me  to  form  just  comparative  views  of  one  part  of  the 
country  with  another  part,  and  partial  as  I  am  to  Upper 
Canada,  having  lived  there  several  years,  I  cannot  help 
deciding  that  the  Eastern  Townships,  in  their  climate, 
soil,  streams,  and  proximity  to  the  great  markets  of 
Canada,  are,  to  the  Britsh  emigrant,  more  advantageous 
than  any  part  of  Upper  Canada  above  Kingston." 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  AND  NOVA  SCOTIA  LAND  COMPANY. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of  Parliament. 

New  Brunswick  possesses  the  great  advantages  of  easy 
access  and  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land,  valuable  forests, 
mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  copper,  salt  and  sulphur  springs, 
innumerable  rivers  and  streams  to  transport  the  productions 
of  the  interior  to  the  sea.  It  extends  from  65°  45'  to 
G7°  30'  west  longitude,  and  from  45°  to  48°  10'  north  lati- 
tude, comprising  in  its  area  about  sixteen  million  acres. 

The  climate  is  most  remarkably  healthy  and  congenial 
to  the  natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  summer  is  considerably  warmer  than  the  average 
heat  of  that  season  in  England,  yet  it  never  generates  the 
periodical  epidemics  so  common  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  great  lakes,  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 

The  winter  commences  earlier  and  lasts  longer  than  in 
England  ;  it  begins  about  the  latter  part  of  November, 
and  breaks  up  about  the  middle  of  April. 

The  degree  of  cold,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer,  is  also 
greater  than  in  Great  Britain.  After  a  fall  of  snow  has 
taken  place,  and  the  frost  set  in,  the  weather  clears  up, 
the  sun  and  sky  become  bright,  and  the  air  generally  calm. 
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This  season  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  winter  is,  in  fact, 
the  season  in  which  the  greatest  relaxation  from  labour 
takes  place.  The  transitions  from  wet  weather  to  dry,  at 
other  times  of  the  year,  are  not  by  any  means  so  sudden 
as  in  England,  and  a  much  greater  dependence  may  gen- 
erally be  placed  uj)on  the  occurrence  and  duration  of  fine 
and  rainy  weather.  The  soil  of  New  Brunswick  is  of 
three  kinds,  viz. : — The  Upland,  which  is  the  most  pre- 
valent throughout  the  province,  is  a  rich  vegetable  mould 
on  the  surface,  varying  in  depth,  highly  fertile,  and  suited 
to  all  purposes  of  cultivation.  The  most  fertile  soils  pro- 
duce elm,  rock  and  bird's  eye  maple,  black  birch,  and  a 
mixture  of  other  trees.  Intervale  Land  consists  of  low 
flat  tracts,  originally  formed  by  river  deposits.  Noble  trees, 
principally  elm,  black  birch,  ash,  and  butternut,  grow 
scattered  on  it.  There  is  a  third  sort  called  Upland 
Intervale,  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  former.  It 
is,  however,  never  overflowed.  There  are  several  tracts  of 
land  of  this  kind  in  the  province ;  it  has  a  moist,  black, 
vegetable  mould  on  the  surface,  generally  one  or  two  feet 
in  depth.  This  is  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  province 
for  general  agricultural  purposes. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  (as  elsewhere  in  America)  may 
always  be  ascertained  by  the  kind  of  trees  growing  upon 
it.  The  principal  trees  are  bird's  eye,  curly,  rock,  and 
white  maple  (the  sap  of  which  yields  the  maple  sugar)  ; 
birch,  ash,  oak,  elm,  hornbeam,  basswood,  and  butternut; 
pines,  white  and  red  ;  fir  of  several  sorts  ;  cedar  and  hem- 
lock. The  butternut  is  a  species  of  walnut.  There  are 
also  a  great  variety  of  shrubs,  flowers,  and  valuable  medi- 
cinal plants. 

The  wild  animals  of  the  chase  are  the  mouse,  caraboo, 
and  small  deer;  hares,  in  great  plenty;  foxes,  beaver, 
otter,  bear,  martin,  mus-quash,  loup-cervier,  racoon,  fisher, 
muskrat,  squirrels,  porcupines,  &c.  &c. 

The  rivers  abound  with  excellent  fish,  such  as  alewives 
or  gaspereaw,  buss,  shad,  salmon,  trout,  &c.  which  may  be 
taken  in  any  quantities.  The  birds  are  partridges,  birch 
and  spruce  ;  pigeons,  snipe,  curlew,  plover,  and  woodcocks; 
a  variety  of  wild  ducks  and  geese,  and  most  other  birds 
enumerated  as  common  in  America. 
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Description  of  the  Company's  Tract  of  Land  and 
THE  Improvements  made  by  the  Company. — The  tract 
of  land  purchased  from  the  Crown,  by  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Land  Company,  consists  of  six  hundred  thousand 
acres,  most  eligibly  situated  in  the  county  of  York,  in 
the  centre  of  the  province,  and  lying  between  the  fine 
navigable  rivers  St.  John  and  Miramichi.  It  is  about 
sixty  miles  in  length  along  the  NW.  boundary  line,  and 
in  breadth  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles. 

The  tract  consists  generally  of  land  of  superior  descrip- 
tion, a  great  portion  of  it  being  of  the  finest  land  in  the 
province. 

The  royal  road  to  the  Grand  Falls,  leading  to  Quebec, 
touches  the  Company's  lands,  about  eight  miles  from 
Fredericton,  from  which  point  the  Company  have  just  com- 
pleted a  turnpike  road,  for  about  sixteen  miles,  to  their 
new  town  of  Stanley,  situated  on  the  river  Nashwauk,  in 
the  centre  of  the  tract.  At  this  place  a  grist-mill,  two 
saw-mills,  tavern,  and  several  houses  for  settlers  have 
been  built,  and  the  site  of  the  town  has  been  laid  out  into 
house  or  building  lots  of  half  an  acre  each. 

The  Company  are  completing  the  line  of  road  about 
twenty  miles  further,  viz.  : — From  the  town  of  Stanley  to 
the  NE.  until  it  strikes  the  SW.  branch  of  the  Miramichi 
river,  at  the  new  settlement  of  Campbell,  where  a  saw  and 
grist  mill,  blacksmith's  forge,  and  several  houses,  have  been 
already  built,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  cleared. 

The  Company's  lands  are  traversed  along  the  NE. 
boundary  by  the  Miramichi  river,  which  is  navigable  to  the 
sea.  The  lands  are  also  intersected  by  several  rivers  and 
streams,  among  which  the  Taxis  and  the  Nashwauk  com- 
municate with  the  two  noble  rivers  which  lie  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Company's  tract. 

Lands  for  Sale. — The  Company's  Agents  have  already 
marked  out  (along  the  line  of  road  leading  from  Frederic- 
ton,  through  Stanley  to  Campbell,  thirty-five  miles)  numer- 
ous lots  of  lands,  in  farms  of  a  hundred  and  two  hundred 
acres  or  more,  in  each  lot.  Purchasers  will  also  find  great 
choice  of  allotments  of  lands  along  the  course  of  the  rivers 
which  intersect  the  Company's  tract,  east  and  west  of  the 
turnpike  road. 
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These  lands  are  now  offered  for  sale  on  terms  highly 
favourable  to  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.  : — 

I.  — One-fifth  of  the  purchase-money  to  be  paid  down. 

II.  — The  buyer  to  have  the  option  of  paying  the  re- 
mainder in  four  annual  instalments,  adding  interest  at  5 
per  cent,  from  the  date  of  sale. 

The  lands  will  be  conveyed  to  purchasers  in  free  and 
common  soccage. 

In  order  to  afford  the  most  decisive  encouragement  to 
emigrants,  the  Company  have  determined  that  the  price  of 
their  lands,  with  clearing  and  log-houses  built  thereon, 
shall  be  fixed,  for  the  present,  only  at  12s.  6d.  to  17s.  6d. 
currency,  equal  to  about  10s.  to  I5s.  British  sterling,  per 
statute  acre.  The  prices  of  town  and  township  lots  are  also 
fixed  according  to  the  same  moderate  scale,  varying  ac- 
cording to  situation. 

The  Company  have  given  directions  to  their  Agents  in 
the  province,  to  cut  the  timber  and  clear  about  five  acres 
on  each  of  the  hundred-acre  farms  upon  which  a  log-house 
has  been  built. 

Ports  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  at  which 
Emigrants  are  Landed. — Vessels  land  their  passengers 
at  the  town  of  Chatham,  on  the  Miramichi  river,  where 
the  Company's  Agent  resides,  who  will  forward  all  emi- 
grants to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Company's  lands. 
The  passage,  by  water,  from  Chatham  to  the  Company's 
mills  and  township  of  Campbell,  is  performed  in  scows  or 
fiat-bottomed  boats,  in  three  days,  at  7s.  6d.  currency  each 
passenger. 

Also,  at  the  port  of  St.  John's,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  province,  from  whence  steam-boats  start  every  morn- 
ing for  Fredericton,  eighty  miles  up  the  river,  so  that  the 
emigrant  may,  if  he  chooses,  reach  the  Company's  lands 
the  same  evening,  and  with  all  his  baggage  the  next  day. 

The  present  steerage  fares  by  the  steam-boats,  from  St. 
John's  to  Fredericton,  are  one  dollar,  or  4s.  2d.  each  pas- 
senger, and  lOs.  per  ton  of  luggage  ;  if  in  considerable 
quantities,  less  is  charged. 

Conveyance  of  luggage  from  Fredericton  to  Stanley,  by 
the  Company's  new  road,  is  about  40s.  or  50s.  per  ton  ;  in 
winter,  25s.  to  30s.  By  the  river  Nashwauk,  25s.  to  30s. 
per  ton. 
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Voyage  out  from  the  United  Kingdom. — Vessels 
bound  from  Chatham  to  the  Miramichi  river,  or  for  the 
port  of  St.  John's,  will  be  found  at  all  the  principal  ports 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  upon  application  to 
shipowners  and  brokers. 

The  emigrant  should  sail,  if  possible,  not  later  than  the 
20th  April,  in  order  that  he  may  have  time  to  settle  his 
family,  and  harvest  his  crops  of  the  first  season  before  the 
winter  comes  on. 

Passage-money  is  very  moderate  either  to  the  Mira- 
michi river  or  St.  John's. 

Without  Provisions. — For  a  grown  person,  in  the  steer- 
age, about  £2  10s.  to  £3  ;  in  the  cabin,  £10.  Children, 
in  the  steerage,  £1  to  £2  ;  in  the  cabin,  £5. 

With  Provisions, — For  a  grown  person,  in  the  steerage, 
£6  to  £6  lOs. ;  in  the  cabin,  £20.  From  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land the  whole  expense  is  considerably  less. 

Baggage. — That  ordinary  baggage  of  emigrants  consists 
of  their  wearing  apparel,  with  such  bedding  and  utensils 
for  cooking  as  may  be  useful  in  the  voyage ;  all  articles  of 
clothing  not  wanted  in  the  voyage  should  be  packed  in 
water-tight  cases  or  trunks,  not  exceeding  eighty  or  ninety 
pounds  weight  each. 

Outfit  for  Settlers  possessing  Capital. — An  emi- 
grant farmer,  with  sufficient  capital,  will  find  it  highly  use- 
ful to  take  out  with  him  as  much  clothing,  bedding,  and 
linen,  as  his  family  will  require  for  one  year  at  least ; 
culinary  utensils ;  a  set  of  light  cart  harness  ;  a  few  spades 
and  shovels,  and  two  scythes  ;  six  sickles  and  strong  hoes  ; 
two  pair  of  plough  traces  ;  the  iron  work  of  a  plough  and 
harrow ;  the  cast  machinery  of  a  corn  fan ;  one  jointer 
plane  ;  one  draw  knife  ;  six  socket  chisels  ;  six  gouges  ; 
one  hand- saw ;  two  or  three  hammers ;  three  or  four 
augers  assorted,  not  larger  than  one  and  a-half  inch;  twelve 
gimlets  ;  a  few  door  hinges  and  latches ;  a  small  assort- 
ment of  nails ;  a  cross-cut  and  whip  saw. 

The  produce  of  new  seed  oats  and  barley  the  first  year 
being  almost  incredible,  it  is  also  advisable  for  settlers  to 
take  out  early  and  hardy  seed  oats  ;  barley  and  bear  ;  beans 
and  pease  ;  timothy  ryegrass  ;  red  and  white  clover  ;  car- 
rots ;  turnips,  &c.,  and  a  little  winter  wheat.  Spring  wheat 
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can  be  got  in  the  province,  and  New  Brunswick  potatoes 
are  as  good  as  any  in  the  world. 

For  the  accommodation  of  emigrants,  the  New  Brunswick 
Land  Company  will  receive  deposits  of  money,  at  their 
office  in  London  (see  below),  from  persons  intending  to 
emigrate  to  New  Brunswick,  for  which  the  Company  will 
give  letters  of  credit  on  their  Commissioner,  &c.  in  New 
Brunswick,  payable  without  any  deduction  or  charge  for 
agency  or  commission. 

To  emigrants  purchasing  lands  from  the  Company,  in- 
terest will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, calculated  from  the  day  on  which  the  money  is  de- 
posited with  the  Company  in  London. 

All  further  information  may  be  obtained  by  letter  (post- 
paid), addressed  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Land  Company,  London. 

Also,  of  the  Company's  Commissioners  and  Agent  in  the 
province,  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

Henry  Ciinardj  Esq.  Hon.  Commissioner,  Chatham,  Miramichi. 
John  V.  Thurgar,  Esq,  Resident  Agent,  St.  John's. 
K.  N.  Kendal,  Esq.  R.  N.  Chief  Commissioner,  Fredericton, 
And,  in  England,  by  applying  to 

iVTessrs.  Anderson  &  Garrovv,.  ,  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  Price  &  Wash  bourn,  ^^>,.,  Gloucester. 

Messrs.  Garrett  &  Gibbon,  ^^^^  ^  Portsmouth. 

Messrs.  Hawker  &  Sons,  ^^^^  Plymouth. 

Messrs.  John  Newmarch  &  Sons,  ^ —  Hull. 

Messrs.  William  Newmarch  &  Co.^.  Newcastle. 

Messrsc  Isaac  Reston  &  Sons,^  ^^^^^^  Yarmouth. 

Messrs.  Edward  Everard  &  Sons,-.  Lynn  Regis. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Danson,  ^  Bristol. 

Robert  Garrod,  Esq.  ^  ^^^^  Ipswicii. 

SCOTLAND. 

Messrs.  George  Aitchinson  &  Co.  ^  Leith. 

John  G.  Stewart,  Esq.  «  ^^^^^  Glasgow. 

John  Begg,  Esq.  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  Aberdeen. 

James  Chalmers,  Esq.  ^  Montrose. 

James  Forster,  Esq  ^^^^^^^^^  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

IRELAND. 

David  Granger,  Esq.  ^^^^  Belfast. 

O'Shaughnessy,  Esq.   ^  ^  Galway. 

Or  of  the  numerous  shipowners  and  shipbrokers  at  any  of 
the  out-ports,  engaged  in  the  British  Colonial  timber  trade* 

New  Brunswick  Land  Company's  Office, 
London,  March  10,  lo37. 
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BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA* 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  giving  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  general  or  topographical  account  of  this  large  and 
important  country,  but  simply  to  state  a  few  such  general 
particulars  concerning  it  as  we  think  may  be  more  imme- 
diately interesting  to  emigrants. 

British  North  America  is  situated  within  the  forty- 
second  and  seventy-fourth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
fifty-fifth  and  one  hundred  and  forty-first  degrees  of  west 
longitude,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  two  million  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square  miles — an  area  nearly 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  Europe,  or  about  twenty  times  that 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — with  a  white  population  of 
about  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  souls.  On  ac* 
count  of  its  great  extent,  and  other  circumstances,  it  has 
been  divided  into  provinces,  with  separate  local  govern- 
ments, in  form  all  nearly  similar,  and  approximating  as 
closely  as  possible  to  that  of  the  mother  country. 

Upper  Canada,  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  im* 
portant  portion  of  British  America — so  far,  at  least,  as  re- 
gards settlers — has  been  so  fully  spoken  of  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  that  we  here  allude  to  it  merely  for  the  sake  of 
connexion,  and  to  state  that,  for  some  years  past,  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  to  it  has  amounted  to  from  five  to  fifty 
thousand  annually. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  Eastern  Townships,  as  they  are 
called,  seem  the  only  parts  resorted  to  by  agricultural 
settlers,  and  for  information  concerning  them  we  beg  to 
refer  to  the  preceding  prospectus  of  the  American  Land 
Company,  where  all  necessary  particulars  are  fully  stated. 

Nova  Scotia,  the  next  province  to  which  we  refer,  con- 
tains about  fifteen  thousand  square  miles — an  area  equal 
to  about  seven  million  acres  of  land,  about  five  million  of 
which  are  fit  for  cultivation,  and  of  these  one-half  are  still 
unoccupied.  Nova  Scotia  presents  rather  a  forbidding  ap- 
pearance at  first  sight,  and,  consequently,  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  its  discovery  it  was  considered  unfit  for  agri- 
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cultural  purposes ;  but  in  course  of  time  its  capabilities 
became  better  known,  and  it  is  now  esteemed  little  inferior, 
in  this  respect,  to  Upper  Canada.  A  large  part  of  the 
province  consists  of  extensive  tracts  of  fine  alluvial  land, 
which  is  found  to  produce;  and  bring  to  perfection,  the 
most  plentiful  crops  of  every  kind  of  grain,  &c.  cultivated 
in  the  mother  country.  The  best  agricultural  districts  are 
said  to  lie  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  between  the 
Gulf  of  Canseau  and  Bay  de  Vert.  These  districts  con- 
sist chiefly  of  what  is  called  intervale  land ;  f.  e.  flat  tracts 
along  the  banks  of  rivers.  Those  high-lying  lands  also, 
which  produce  several  species  of  hardwood,  such  as  maple, 
beech,  and  black  birch,  and  of  which  a  large  part  of  the 
province  consists,  are,  as  in  other  parts  of  America,  found 
of  excellent  quality ;  while  other  large  tracts  of  marsh  or 
alluvial  plain,  reclaimed  from  the  tides  by  embankment,  are 
said  to  produce  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  grain,  or  aflbrd 
the  richest  pasturage  for  cattle,  in  the  world.  These  last- 
mentioned  parts  have  been  so  much  esteemed  for  grazing 
purposes,  and  so  much  has  the  rearing  of  cattle  been  attend- 
ed to  in  the  province,  that  there  is  a  complaint  that  other 
branches  of  agriculture  have  been  neglected  in  consequence. 
The  slovenly  want  of  arrangement,'*  says  a  late  writer, 

which  we  still  discover  among  the  farmers,  maybe  attri- 
buted to  two  causes — the  high  price  of  labour,  which  will 
long  prevent  gentlemen  from  becoming  to  any  great  extent 
practical  farmers,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  la- 
bouring farmer  can  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life."  This, 
while  it  gives  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  colony,  also  in- 
dicates, in  some  measure,  the  kind  of  emigrants  which  are, 
in  the  meantime,  suited  to  it. 

In  this  colony,  as  in  all  our  other  North  American  pos- 
sessions, the  government  lands  are  disposed  of  upon  a 
uniform  plan  ;  that  is,  by  auction,  at  a  small  upset  price, 
which  is  published  in  a  gazette  some  time  previous  to  each 
sale.  According  to  Bouchette,  the  regulations  are,  in  sub- 
stance, as  follow  :—*' That  the  Land  Commissioner  hav- 
ing notified  to  the  Governor  the  quantity  of  land  proposed 
to  be  sold  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  upset  prices,  the 
same  to  be  published  in  the  gazette ;  that  no  lot  contain 
more  than  twelve  hundred  acres ;  that  the  purchase-money 
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be  paid  by  four  instalments  (the  first  at  the  time  of  sale, 
and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  at  intervals  of  a  year)  ; 
that,  if  instalments  be  not  regularly  paid,  the  deposit- 
money  will  be  forfeited,  and  the  land  again  referred  to 
sale  ;  that  purchasers  under  tvro  hundred  acres,  unable  to 
pay  the  purchase-money  by  instalments,  may  be  put  in 
possession,  under  a  quit-rent,  equal  to  five  per  cent,  upon 

the  whole  amount  of  the  purchase-money,  to  be  paid  an-  \ 

nually  in  advance — upon  failure,  the  lands  to  be  again  re-  \ 

f erred  to  auction  ;  that  the  quit-rent  be  subject  to  redemp-  \ 

tion  ;  that  the  party  who  shall  have  paid  an  instalment  to-  \ 

wards  redeeming  his  quit-rent,  and  shall  afterwards  ne-  | 

gleet  to  pay  the  accruing  quit- rent,  be  liable  to  have  his  land  < 

resold  as  soon  as  the  arrears  of  quit-rent  shall  have  covered  \ 

the  amount  of  the  instalment ;  that  the  names  of  pur-  ] 

chasers  failing  in  the  regular  payment  of  their  purchases  ■ 

or  quit-rents  be  made  public,  and  their  lands  the  first  to  \ 

be  put  up  to  auction  the  following  year  ;  that  no  lands  be  , 

granted  but  at  the  current  sales  in  each  district,  except  to  . 

poor  settlers,  who  may  not  have  been  in  the  colony  more  < 
than  six  months  preceding  the  last  annual  sale,  in  which 

case  such  poor  settlers  are  entitled  to  purchase  the  lands  ; 

at  the  upset  prices  fixed  for  the  same  at  the  previous  year*s  \ 

sale  ;  that  settlers  may,  at  any  period  within  seven  years  i 

from  the  date  of  those  regulations,  obtain  lots  of  two  hun-  j 

dred  acres,  but  no  more,  in  unsurveyed  districts,  upon  a  ] 

quit-rent,  equal  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  value  of  ; 

the  land  at  the  time  of  occupancy,  and  that  such  quit-  i 

rent  may  be  redeemed  before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  i 

upon  payment  of  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  amount,  i 

and  afterwards,  upon  payment  of  any  arrear  of  quit-rent  | 

which  may  then  be  due,  and  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  \ 

annual  amount  of  the  rent.    No  patent  or  transfer  to  be  i 

granted  until  the  purchase-money,  or  arrears  of  instalments  | 

or  quit-rents>  shall  have  been  paid ;  that  the  purchase-  \ 

money  and  quit-rents  be  paid  to  the  commissioner,  or  his  ; 

delegate,  at  the  time  and  place  named  in  the  condition  of  < 

sale."  \ 

But  Nova  Scotia  is  not  only  well  adapted  for  rising  to 

agricultural,  but  also  to  commercial  eminence.  It  is,  in-  i 
deed,  of  considerable  importance  for  its  commerce  already, 
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which  its  geographical  position,  its  numerous  and  commo- 
dious harbours,  and  its  many  other  peculiar  advantages^ 
are  well  calculated  rapidly  to  increase. 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  good.  The  weather, 
though  cold  in  winter,  is  yet  dry  and  very  favourable  to 
health  ;  the  heat  of  summer  never  intense  or  disagreeable  ; 
while  the  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn  are,  in  general, 
quite  delightful.  Fogs  prevail  occasionally  during  part  of 
the  year  ;  but  they  only  reach  a  few  miles  inland,  and  are 
confined  principally  to  the  Atlantic  side,  where  the  soil, 
also,  for  the  same  distance  from  the  shore,  is  sterile  and 
unproductive,  and  consequently  uninhabited. 

As  in  Upper  Canada,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New 
Brunswick,  the  ground,  generally  speaking,  is  covered  with 
snow  from  about  the  end  of  December  to  the  beginning 
of  March  ;  but  this,  so  far  from  being  thought  disagreeable, 
is  looked  forward  to  as  the  time  for  all  sorts  of  recreation 
and  festivity.  It  is  also  the  season  for  the  farmers  carrying 
their  produce  to  market. 

The  society  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  especially  of  Halifax, 
its  capital,  is  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  will  scarcely  suffer 
in  a  comparison  with  that  of  any  country. 

New  Brunswick. — But  a  small  portion  of  this  province 
is  yet  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness  state,  although,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  rocky  districts  and  swampy  tracts,  its 
soil  is  rich  and  fertile.  Being  intersected  by  innumerable 
rivers,  the  quantity  of  intervale  land,  which  is  always  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  but  thinly  studded  with  trees,  is  immense. 
Like  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  when  viewed  from  the 
sea,  presents  a  bold,  rugged,  sterile-looking  aspect ;  but, 
like  it  also,  the  prospect  and  the  quality  of  soil  improve 
as  we  proceed  inland.  The  climate  is  considered  healthful 
and  salubrious,  and  in  the  southern  parts  the  weather  is 
much  milder  than  in  Lower  Canada.  Some  parts  of  its 
shores  are  frequently  visited  by  sea-fogs,  which  render  some 
kinds  of  crops,  near  the  coast,  uncertain ;  but  these  do  not 
appear  to  prove  injurious  to  health.  In  short,  no  wilder- 
ness country  in  America  possesses  more  natural  advan- 
tages than  this  province.  About  five  years  ago  there  was 
a  public  company  formed,  for  establishing  settlement^  in 
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it  and  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  name  of  "  The  New  Bruns* 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia  Land  Company;"  and  in  the  first 
report  of  its  directors  to  the  shareholders,  the  following 
statement  was  made,  which  every  other  account  we  have 
seen  confirms  as  substantially  correct : — 

**  That  the  provinces  contain  large  portions  of  fertile 
forest  land,  which,  although  eminently  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  agriculture,  remain  unproductive  for  the  want  of 
moderate  outlay  of  capital  required  to  fit  them  for  the  re- 
ception of  settlers. 

**  That  these  lands  are  of  easy  access  by  emigrants,  at 
moderate  expense,  particularly  a  very  extensive  tract  lying 
between  the  rivers  St.  John,  within  a  few  miles  of  Frederic- 
ton  (the  capital  of  New  Brunswick),  and  the  south-west 
branch  of  the  Miramichi ;  which  tract  possesses  great  na- 
tural advantages,  such  as  salubrious  climate  ;  a  soil  at  pre- 
sent covered  with  excellent  timber,  but  capable  of  yielding 
fair  returns  of  all  crops  that  grow  in  England,  with  some 
others,  especially  Indian  corn  ;  and  also  mines  of  coal  and 
iron ;  with  numerous  streams,  aflbrding  convenience  for 
mill  sites  and  inland  navigation  ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
proximity  to  plentiful  fisheries,  and  an  immediate  demand 
in  the  country  for  agricultural  produce,  created  by  the  in- 
flux of  emigrants  and  the  wants  of  those  engaged  in  the 
timber  business  and  fisheries." 

Fredericton,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and 
the  regularity  of  its  buildings.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
the  largest  town,  being  as  yet  little  better  than  a  large 
village. 

In  a  country  so  partially  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness- 
state,  as  New  Brunswick,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  roads,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  execrable. 

The  province  lies  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
contiguous  to  Lower  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
consists  of  about  28,000  square  miles.  For  more  minute 
particulars  concerning  it,  see  the  New  Brunswick  Land 
Company's  prospectus. 

Cape  Breton,  the  most  romantic  and  mountainous 
island  in  North  America,  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east 
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by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and,  on  the  opposite  sides,  by  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  lies  close  to  Nova  Scotia,  of 
which,  politically  speaking,  it  forms  a  part.  It  contains 
about  6000  square  miles,  and  abounds  in  almost  all  parts 
with  coal  and  gypsum.  Its  coal  fields  are  of  vast  extent. 
To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  people,  ignorant  of  geology, 
have  imagined  that  coal  formed  the  base  of  the  island. 
These  coal  fields,  should  ever  America  become  to  any  ex- 
tent a  manufacturing  country,  will  be  of  immense  im- 
portance. 

There  are  about  500,000  acres  of  good  alluvial  land  on 
this  island  ;  but  the  humidity  of  its  climate  is  such  a  draw- 
back on  successful  cultivation,  that,  while  there  is  so 
much  choice  of  better  location  for  the  agricultural  emi- 
grant, we  suspect  it  will  be  long  ere  many  settlers  of  this 
description  resort  thither, 

Newfoundland,  an  island  situated  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  seems 
little  fitted  for  any  other  purpose  than  a  fishing  station,  for 
which  it  is  at  present  chiefly  employed.  There  may  be 
some  parts  of  it  fit  for  cultivation,  but  its  general  charac- 
teristic is  that  of  a  rocky,  sterile  country,  altogether  unfit 
for  an  agricultural  settlement.  Its  fishings,  however,  are 
of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  kind  ;  and  its  popula- 
tion, which  is  thriving  and  increasing  very  fast,  and  which 
has  long  supplied  our  navy  with  a  great  proportion  of  its 
bravest  and  hardiest  sailors,  may  now  amount  to  about 
80,000.  We  may  also  remark  that  the  island  abounds 
with  coal,  limestone,  and  gypsum,  and  that  it  is  the  nearest 
of  all  our  colonial  possessions. 

Prince  Edward  Island  (formerly  called  St.  John's,  on 
account  of  its  being  discovered  on  that  saint's  day)  is  si- 
tuated in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  within  the  46th  and 
47th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  62d  and  65th  de- 
grees of  west  longitude,  and  comprehends  in  its  area  about 
1,350,000  acres.  At  the  peace  of  1763,  it  was  annexed 
to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  only  continued  so 
annexed  till  1768,  when,  at  the  request  of  a  majority  of 
the  proprietors,  it  w^as  erected  into  a  separate  government. 
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This  island,  without  being  mountainous,  is  yet  agreeably 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale  ;  is  remarkable  for  the  fertil-  ji 
ity  of  its  soil  ;  is  richly  supplied  vvith  streams  and  springs  i 
of  pure  water  ;  has  abundant  means  of  internal  navigation 
— no  part  of  it  being  eight  miles  distant  from  some  such 
communication';  possesses  a  most  salubrious  climate;  and, 
in  a  word,  is  every  way  admirably  fitted  for  an  agricultural 
colony.    Crop  after  crop  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  &c.  common 
to  the  mother  country  are  not  only  raised  upon  it  without 
manure,  but  also  arrive  at  the  greatest  perfection.    In  it, 
the  winters  are  about  two  months  shorter  than  in  Lower 
Canada  ;  and  the  frost  not  more  severe,  nor  the  transition  ] 
from  hot  to  cold  so  sudden  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns-  ] 
wick,  or  Cape  Breton  ;  while,  moreover,  it  is  almost  en-  ] 
tirely  free  from  those  fogs  which  occasionally  envelope  part  | 
of  their  shores.    From  these,  and  some  other  circumstances  j 
which  it  is  needless  to  particularize,  few  countries  are  more  J 
conducive  to  health.    The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  \ 
Stewart,  a  gentleman  who  resided  for  a  considerable  time  \ 
on  the  island,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it,  and  whose  views  1 
are  concurred  in  by  all  the  authorities  we  have  consulted,  \ 
illustrates  this  point : —  i 

The  fevers  and  other  diseases  of  the  United  States  are  ! 
unknown  here  ;  no  person  ever  saw  an  intermittent  fever  ] 
produced  on  the  island,  nor  will  that  complaint,  when  \ 
brought  here,  ever  stand  above  a  few  days  against  the  in-  j 
fluence  of  the  climate.  I  have  seen  thirty  Hessian  soldiers,  \ 
who  brought  this  disease  from  the  southward,  and  who  ; 
were  so  much  reduced  thereby  as  to  be  carried  on  shore  in  \ 
blankets,  all  recover  in  a  very  short  time — few  of  them  had  | 
any  return  or  fit  of  the  complaint  after  the  first  forty-eight  : 
hours  from  their  landing  on  the  island. 

Pulmonary  consumption,  which  is  so  common  and  so  i 
very  destructive  in  the  northern  and  central  States  of  Ame-  i 
rica,  is  not  often  met  with  here.  Probably  ten  cases  of  ; 
this  complaint  have  not  occurred  since  the  settlement  of  ; 
the  colony.  Colds  and  rheumatisms  are  the  most  common  ; 
complaints.  The  first  generally  afiect  the  head  more  than  j 
the  breast,  and  the  last  seldom  prove  mortal.  A  very  | 
large  proportion  of  the  people  live  to  old  age,  and  then  \ 
die  of  no  acute  disease,  but  by  gradual  decay  of  nature.  \ 
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**  Deaths  between  twenty  and  fifty  years  of  age  are  but 
few,  when  compared  with  those  of  most  other  countries  ; 
and  I  trust  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  fact,  when  I  state  that 
not  one  person  in  fifty  (all  accidents  included)  dies  in  a 
year.  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  mankind 
must  increase  very  fast  in  such  a  climate ;  accordingly, 
large  families  are  almost  universal.  Industry  always  se- 
cures a  comfortable  subsistence,  which  encourages  early 
marriages.  The  women  are  often  grandmothers  at  forty, 
and  the  mother  and  daughter  may  each  be  seen  with  a  child 
at  the  breast  at  the  same  time." 

The  colony  is  divided  into  sixty-seven  townships,  of  about 
20,000  acres  each  ;  in  all  of  which,  uncleared  lands  may  be 
had  on  long  lease  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : — nothing 
the  first  year  ;  Id.  the  second  year  ;  2d.  the  third  year ;  4d. 
the  fourth  year;  8d.  the  fifth  year ;  and  Is.  the  sixth 
year,  at  which  it  continues  for  the  remainder  of  the  lease. 
It  may  also  be  purchased  in  lots  of  100  to  500  acres,  at 
rates  varying  according  to  quality  and  situation,  from  10s. 
to  40s.  per  acre  ;  and,  if  in  larger  lots,  of  from  5,000  to 
20,000  acres,  about  3s.  to  10s.  per  acre.  There  are  also 
partially  cleared  farms  always  in  the  market,  which  may 
either  be  had  on  lease  or  to  purchase  ;  and  to  those  who 
can  afi^ord  it  this  is  doubtless  the  most  advantageous  mode 
of  settling.  To  allow  settlers  the  benefit  of  easy  commu- 
nication with  markets,  the  farms  in  this  colony  are  com- 
monly laid  out  uniformly  with  a  front  either  on  the  sea  shore, 
a  bay,  river,  or  road.  Most  advantageously  situated  for 
affording  facilities  in  this  respect,  upon  the  north  bank  of 
the  Hillsborough  river,  and  at  its  confluence  with  the 
rivers  Elliott  and  York,  near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
stands  Charlotte  Town,  its  capital,  with  a  harbour  which  is 
not  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. The  situation  of  Charlotte  Town  is  not  more  re- 
markable for  utility  than  beauty — it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
prettiest  spot  on  this  pretty  island. 
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AUSTRALIA,  j 

Under  this  general  name  are  included  the  large  island  of  i 

New  Holland  and  the  smaller  one  of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  ' 

These  islands — the  first  of  which,  from  its  vast  extent,  par-  i 

takes  more  of  the  character  of  a  continent  than  an  island —  | 

lie  within  the  tenth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  south  \ 

latitude,  and  the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  and  one  hun-  \ 

dred  and  fifty- third  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  comprise  \ 

a  superficial  extent  of  upwards  of  three  million  square  j 

miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  about  ninety  j 

thousand.  ; 

Its  principal  divisions  are,  the  Eastern  Coast,  or  New  i 
South  Wales — the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Sydney,  Para- 
matta, and  Bathurst ;  the  Western  Coast — the  chief  \ 
town  of  which  is  Swan- River  settlement  ;  and  Van  ! 
Dieman's  Land — the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Hobart  j 
Town  and  Launceston.  \ 

The  Government  terms  of  granting  lands  in  Australia  are  i 

as  follow  : —  ■ 

*'  All  the  lands  in  the  colony,  not  hitherto  granted,  and  I 

not  appropriated  for  public  purposes,  will  be  put  up  to  ! 

sale.    The  price  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  quality  of  ; 

the  land  and  its  local  situation  ;  but  no  land  will  be  sold  i 

below  the  rate  of  5s.  per  acre.  | 

*'  All  persons  proposing  to  purchase  lands  not  advertised  \ 

for  sale  must  transmit  a  written  application  to  the  Cover-  j 

nor  in  a  certain  prescribed  form,  which  will  be  delivered  j 

at  the  Surveyor-general's  office  to  all  persons  applying,  on  i 

payment  of  the  requisite  fee  of  2s.  6d.  : 

Those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  purchasing  will  be  ; 

allowed  to  select,  within  certain  defined  limits,  such  por-  ' 

tions  of  land  as  they  may  wish  to  acquire  in  that  manner.  1 

These  portions  of  land  will  be  advertised  for  sale  for  three  | 

calendar  months,  and  will  then  be  sold  to  the  highest  I 

bidder,  provided  that  such  bidding  shall  at  least  amount  I 

to  5s.  per  acre.  i 

'*  A  deposit  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the 

purchase  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  < 

remainder  must  be  paid  within  one  calendar  month  from  ! 

the  day  of  sale,  previous  to  which  the  purchaser  will  not  • 

be  put  in  possession  of  the  land,  and,  in  case  of  payment  \ 
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not  being  made  within  the  prescribed  period,  the  sale  will 
be  considered  void,  and  the  deposit  forfeited. 

**  On  payment  of  the  money,  a  grant  will  be  made  in  fee- 
simple  to  the  purchaser,  at  the  nominal  quit-rent  of  a  pep- 
per-corn. Previous  to  the  delivery  of  such  grant,  a  fee  of 
40s.  will  be  payable  to  the  colonial  secretary  for  preparing 
the  grant,  and  another  fee  of  5s.  to  the  registrar  of  the 
supreme  court  for  enrolling  it. 

The  land  will  generally  be  put  up  to  sale  in  lots  of  one 
square  mile,  or  six  hundred  and  forty  acres ;  but  smaller 
lots  than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  may,  under  particular 
circumstances,  be  purchased,  on  making  application  to  the 
Governor,  in  writing,  with  full  explanations  of  the  reasons 
for  which  the  parties  wish  to  purchase  a  smaller  quantity. 

•*  The  crown  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  making  and 
constructing  such  roads  and  bridges  as  may  be  necessary 
for  public  purposes  in  all  lands  purchased  as  above,  and 
also  to  such  indigenous  timber,  stone,  and  other  materials, 
the  produce  of  the  land,  as  may  be  required  for  making 
and  keeping  the  said  roads  and  bridges  in  repair,  and  for  any 
other  public  works.  The  crown  farther  reserves  to  itself 
all  mines  of  precious  metals.'* 


'*  Asa  general  observation,"  says  Lieutenant  Breton  in 
his  Excursions,  **  I  may  say  of  the  climate  of  New  South 
Wales,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  healthy,  but  more  adapted 
to  some  constitutions  than  others,  and  an  important  ad- 
vantage is  that  the  invalid,  by  removing  from  one  district 
to  another,  may  select  a  climate  according  to  the  temper- 
ature he  requires.  At  the  same  time,  I  by  no  means 
agree  in  conferring  upon  it  the  unqualified  praises  bestow- 
ed by  a  writer  of  some  note.  Nor  do  I  pretend  to  assert 
that  people  are  longer  lived,  or  more  healthy,  than  in  our 
own  beautiful  island  ;  the  climate  of  which,  despite  its 
vicissitudes,  is  probably,  everything  considered,  equal  in 
point  of  salubrity  to  that  of  any  country  I  have  visited. 
The  finest  of  climates  is  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tropics,  at  a  distance  from  land;  for  what  can  be  more 
delightful  than  to  course  rapidly  along  in  clear  weather, 
with  a  brisk  trade  wind,  imparting  a  delicious  freshness  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  causing  a  feeling  of  vigour  and  an 
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elevation  of  spirits  seldom  experienced  to  such  an  extent 
on  shore. 

**  If  that  of  New  South  Wales  has  many  excellencies,  it 
has  also  its  imperfections  ;  and  the  emigrant  will  find  that, 
however  adapted  for  the  agriculturists,  there  are  several 
circumstances  which,  if  fairly  considered,  will  tend  to  re- 
duce it,  notwithstanding  the  perfectibility  attributed  to  it 
by  writers,  to  a  nearer  level  with  that  of  our  own. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  New  Holland, 
Persia,  and  South  Africa,  not  only  in  regard  to  climate, 
but  in  the  deficiency  of  water,  w^hich,  in  each  of  them,  is 
the  most  scanty  boon  of  nature.  It  is  only  immediately 
after  heavy  rains  that  they  appear  to  be  well  irrigated ; 
then,  indeed,  a  thousand  streams  rush  down  the  mountains, 
every  little  hollow  or  rain-worn  channel  becomes  the  bed 
of  a  rapid  torrent,  and  every  little  rivulet  is  swelled  at 
once  to  a  considerable  size.  Droughts  of  long  continuance, 
too,  are  not  uncommon,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  on  in- 
quiry, a  still  greater  resemblance  will  be  found." 

*  :i:  *  * 

**  It  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  give  any  advice  as  to 
which  colony  the  emigrant  had  better  proceed,  nor,  in 
fact,  should  I  be  justified  in  attempting  it.  By  what  I 
have  said  of  Swan  River  he  will  readily  perceive  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  give  a  true  and  impartial  account  of  that 
settlement ;  of  the  other  two  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well 
to  notice  here  a  few  of  their  comparative  advantages,  al- 
though some  of  them  have  already  been  alluded  to.  This 
will  enable  any  person,  in  some  measure,  to  judge  which 
of  them  would  constitute  the  more  desirable  residence. 

**  New  South  Wales  possesses  a  climate  certainly  more 
adapted  for  the  production  of  wool,  as  well  as  other  articles 
of  export ;  and,  as  it  varies  according  to  the  district  or 
locality,  so  every  tree  and  plant  that  will  thrive  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  and  a  great  number  that  will  not,  will  do 
well  in  Australia. 

The  proportion  of  unlocated  land  and  facility  of  find- 
ing it  are  far  more  considerable. 

The  settler  will  for  many  years  have  more  consider- 
able runs  for  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  country  is  more 
open.  Finally,  he  can  select  that  district,  the  climate  of 
which  is  most  congenial  to  his  feelings. 
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"  On  the  other  hand,  Van  Dieman's  Land  is  not  liable  to 
buffer  either  from  the  droughts  or  floods,  which  cause  such 
calamitous  effects  in  the  other  colony,  nor  to  such  a  de- 
gree from  hot  winds.  In  whatever  part  of  the  island  the 
settler  may  locate  himself,  he  can  hardly  be  above  seventy 
or  eighty  miles  from  water  carriage. 

**  The  crops  are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  fail — the  soil  is 
commonly  more  fertile,  and  also  more  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  English  grasses,  arising  chiefly  from  the  heat 
of  the  climate  being  so  much  less  intense/' 


NEW  COLONY  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

This  colony,  from  the  new  principles  of  colonization  upon 
which  it  is  established,  and  the  degree  of  success  which 
has  attended  the  development  of  those  principles,  deserves 
a  more  extended  notice. 

South  Australia  is  that  part  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Australia  which  lies  between  the  Swan  River  and  New  South 
Wales. 


Abstract  of  the  Principles  and  Regulations  adopted  by  the  Com- 
rnisaioners  for  the  Colonization  of  South  Australia^  appointed  bif 
Act  4  4'  5  of  Will.  IV.  cap.  95. 

1.  Principles  of  Colonization. — The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  plan  of  colonization  laid  down  by  Act  of 
Parliament  is  a  certain  means  of  securing  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  free  labour. 

2.  This  is  accomplished  by  requiring  e\^ery  applicant  for 
colonial  land,  in  order  to  entitle  himself  to  a  grant,  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  per  acre  to  a  general  fund,  to  be  employed 
in  carrying  out  labourers. 

3.  The  Emigration  Fund  thus  raised  is  placed  under 
the  management  of  the  Commissioners,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  regulate  the  rate  of  payment,  so  as  to  obtain  neither  too 
large  nor  too  small  a  number  of  labourers ;  and,  by  the 
selection  of  young  healthy  persons  of  good  character,  and 
of  both  sexes  in  equal  numbers,  to  render  the  fund  as  efii* 
cient  for  the  purpose  of  the  colony  as  possible. 
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4.  The  contribution  to  the  emigration  fund  is  the  sole 
condition  of  obtaining  land,  the  amount  of  contribution  is 
described  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  in  the  following 
regulations  as  its  price.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that,  as  the  Commissioners  are  required  to  expend  the  \ 
emigration  fund,  without  any  deduction  whatever,  in  carry-  i 
ing  out  labourers,  the  lohole  contribution  is  returned  to  those  \ 
who  make  it  in  the  form  of  passage-money  for  their  la- 
bourers;  and,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  land,  ] 
but  the  facility  of  obtaining  labour  which  is  bought.  It  i 
is  important  that  this  principle  should  be  steadily  kept  in  i 
view  by  those  who  may  desire  to  understand  the  plan  on  | 
which  the  colony  is  formed. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  LANDS  IN  THE  COLONY. 

1.  The  surveys  of  public  land  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  carried  so  much  in  advance  of  settled  districts  that  there 
shall,  at  all  times,  be  an  extent  of  land  surveyed,  and  open 
to  purchase,  exceeding  the  wants  of  the  colonists. 

The  object  of  this  regulation  is  to  secure  to  intending 
purchasers,  at  all  times,  the  most  complete  liberty  of  ap- 
propriation, with  respect  both  to  the  quantity  and  the  situ- 
ation of  land  which  they  may  desire  to  obtain. 

2.  Surveyed  lands  shall  be  divided,  as  nearly  as  maybe,  i 
into  sections  of  eighty  acres  each,  with  the  exception  of  j 
the  site  of  the  first  town,  which  shall  be  divided  into  acre 
sections  (see  Art.  7.),  and  maps  of  the  surveyed  lands,  ac-  1 
companied  by  the  best  practicable  description  of  them,  shall  ! 
be  constantly  exhibited  in  the  land-ofRce.  ■ 

The  object  of  this  regulation  is  to  enable  intending  pur- 
chasers to  specify  accurately  the  situation  and  quantity  of  i 
land  which  they  may  desire  to  obtain.  ; 

3.  Except  during  six  months  from  and  after  the  landing  ^ 
of  the  Governor,  one  month's  public  notice  shall  be  given 
of  the  time  when  any  portion  of  public  lands  w^ill  first  be- 
come open  to  purchase.    During  those  six  months,  one  ; 
week's  notice  shall  be  sufficient.  i 

The  object  of  this  regulation  is  to  provide  for  equality  i 
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amongst  intending  purchasers,  with  respect  to  the  selection 
of  land ;  so  that  no  one  may  gain  an  advantage  over  any 
other  by  applying  for  land  until  all  shall  have  had  time 
to  examine  the  district  laid  open  to  purchase.  The  object 
of  the  exception  for  the  first  six  months  is  to  avoid  such 
difficulties  as  could  not  but  arise,  if,  while  the  surveys  had 
not  yet  proceeded  beyond  the  wants  of  intending  pur- 
chasers, a  longer  notice  than  one  week  were  required. 

4.  On  some  fixed  day  of  every  week,  and  at  some  fixed 
hour,  the  land-office  shall  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving applications  for  land.  All  applications  must  be 
made  by  sealed  tender,  by  filling  up  a  printed  form,  which 
will  be  supplied  at  the  land-office.  Each  tender  must  spe- 
cify, by  reference  to  the  map,  the  section  or  sections  for 
which  the  intending  purchaser  applies.  All  sections  in- 
cluded in  the  same  tender  must  adjoin  each  other.  All 
tenders  will  be  opened  in  public,  and  those  received  on 
the  same  day  will  be  opened  at  the  same  time.  Such  ten- 
ders as  do  not  comprise  any  section  included  in  any  other 
tender  shall  be  first  disposed  of.  When  the  same  section 
or  sections  shall  be  named  in  two  or  more  tenders,  that 
tender  shall  be  preferred  which  comprises  the  greatest 
quantity  of  land.  When  one  or  more  sections  shall  be 
named  in  two  or  more  tenders,  comprising  equal  quantities 
of  land,  then  the  tender  to  be  preferred  shall  be  decided 
by  lot. 

The  object  of  this  regulation  is  to  render  the  mode  in 
which  land  is  disposed  of  perfectly  fair  as  between  all  in- 
tending purchasers.  By  means  of  the  tender,  an  intending 
purchaser  will  be  secured  against  unfair  competition  from 
other  persons,  who,  if  the  application  were  verbally  made 
in  public,  might  try  to  obtain  the  same  land,  merely  be- 
cause it  was  known  that  the  first  applicant  had  taken 
trouble  in  the  selection. 

It  is  required  that  all  sections  included  in  the  same  ten- 
der shall  adjoin  each  other,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  possible,  obstacles  arising  to  the  after  purchase  of  large 
unbroken  blocks  of  land.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  to 
prevent  distinct  applications  from  the  same  party  for  sec- 
tions not  adjoining. 

In  giving  the  preference  to  those  tenders  which  com- 
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prise  the  greatest  quantity  of  land,  the  Commissioners  only 
carry  into  effect  a  main  purpose  of  the  South  Australian 
Act,  which  is  that  there  shall  be  no  limit  or  check  to  the 
appropriation  of  land,  but  that  the  greatest  quantity  ap- 
plied for  shall  be  immediately  sold.  If  a  preference  were 
given  to  tenders  comprising  less  than  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, or  if  the  preference  between  tenders  comprising  un- 
equal quantities  were  decided  by  lot,  it  might  often  happen 
that  less  land  would  be  sold  than  might  have  been  sold  ; 
that  is,  less  than  had  been  applied  for.  Such  a  result 
would  be  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  law  from  which 
the  Commissioners  derive  their  authority. 

5.  The  sole  condition  of  purchase  shall  be  the  payment 
of  money,  at  the  rate  of  £1  sterling  per  acre,  and  nothing, 
whether  above  or  below  the  surface  of  the  land,  will  be  re- 
served by  the  Crown.  Five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
purchase- money  shall  be  deposited  at  the  time  of  making 
the  tender,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  paid  within  one 
week  of  the  sale.  If  the  remainder  of  the  purchase- 
money  be  not  paid  within  the  time  specified,  the  land 
shall  be  again  open  to  purchase,  and  the  deposit  shall  be 
forfeited. 

The  object  of  this  regulation  is  very  important.  Ex- 
perience  has  demonstrated  that  new  colonies,  planted  in 
extensive  countries,  are  apt  to  suffer  from  a  want  of  hired 
labourers.  In  many  cases,  this  want  has  been,  not  sup- 
plied, indeed,  but  partially  counteracted  by  the  introduction 
of  slaves  or  convicts- — a  far  greater  evil,  in  some  respects, 
than  the  want  of  labourers  for  hire.  That  want,  where- 
ever  it  has  occurred,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  faci- 
lity with  which  labouring  emigrants  could  obtain  land  of 
their  own.  Though  their  passage  were  paid  for  them  on 
condition  of  their  working  some  time  for  those  who  had 
borne  that  expense,  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  they 
have  not  broken  their  engagements  for  service.  Severe 
laws  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  contracts  into  which 
they  had  eagerly  entered  have  been  found  wholly  ineffec- 
tual. By  a  few  months'  labour  for  hire,  they  have  ob- 
tained a  sufficient  stock  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and  be- 
ing able  to  get  land  for  a  mere  trifle,  or  for  nothing,  they 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  become  independent. 
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But  such  independence  has  generally  proved  most  di's* 
astrous  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  former  employers. 
It  was  an  isolated,  a  solitary  independence,  which  soon 
ended  in  the  loss  of  their  little  stocks.  They  have  then 
returned  to  their  former  masters  asking  for  employment ; 
but  by  that  time  the  capital  of  their  masters,  which  had 
formerly  employed  them,  had  perished  for  want  of  labourers 
to  use  it,  and,  at  length,  all  classes  have  been  reduced  to 
a  state  of  privation  and  misery.  Such  has  been  the  com- 
mon fate  of  new  colonies.  In  the  present  instance,  it  has 
been  determined  to  put  such  a  price  upon  public  lands  as 
shall  insure  the  observance  of  contracts  made  betweeii 
emigrating  capitalists  and  labourers  ;  no  land  being  ob- 
tainable for  less  than  £1  per  acre,  it  is  presumed  that 
labourers,  taken  out  cost  free,  will  work  for  hire  until  others 
shall  arrive  to  take  their  place.  With  colonial  wages,  it 
seems  probable  that,  in  three  years,  every  industrious  work- 
man will  be  able  to  save  wherewith  to  buy  land  of  his 
own.  By  other  regulations,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
money  paid  for  land  is  to  be  expended  in  conveying  la- 
bourers to  the  colony.  Supposing  that  the  price  of  £  1 
per  acre  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  regular  supply 
of  hired  labour,  the  result  must  be  not  less  beneficial  to 
the  labourer  than  to  the  capitalist.  In  extensive  colonies, 
where  there  are  neither  slaves  nor  convicts,  and  where 
land  may  be  obtained  for  a  trifle,  the  emigrant  labourer  has- 
little  or  no  chance  of  ever  becoming  a  master  ;  whereas,  in 
South  Australia,  provided  always  that  the  price  of  £1  per 
acre  should  prove  high  enough  for  its  object,  the  emigrant 
labourer,  as  soon  as  he  has  saved  some  capital,  will  obtain 
servants  of  his  own,  who,  in  their  turn  again,  will  become 
landowners  and  masters.  Such  a  prospect  appears  in- 
finitely preferable  to  that  of  becoming,  though  in  less  time, 
a  solitary  landowner,  without  help  from  any  one,  or  any 
hope  of  obtaining  wealth  or  leisure.  But  the  advantages 
of  preserving  hired  labour  constantly,  though  with  a  fre- 
quent change  of  persons,  are  still  more  obvious  when  one 
considers  how  this  must  afi*ect  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  colony.  With  a  constant  supply  of  hired  labour,  but 
certainly  not  without,  capitalists  will  be  able  to  pursue 
those  modes  of  production  which  require  the  constant  em- 
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ployment  of  many  hands  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
place.  By  means  of  thus  combining  the  labour  of  many 
hands  in  each  work,  the  produce  from  picked  land  will  be 
great  in  proportion  to  the  capital  and  labour  employed. 
A  produce  which  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  capital  and 
labour  employed  in  raising  it  has  these  remarkable  quali- 
ties ;  it  is  sufficient  in  quantity  to  afford  both  high  wages 
to  the  labourer  and  high  profits  to  the  capitalist,  and  it 
may  be  sold  at  a  price  sufficiently  low  to  bear  the  expense 
of  distant  carriage.  Here,  then,  are  seen  the  peculiar  at- 
tractions which  it  is  hoped  that  South  Australia  will  hold 
out  to  all  classes  of  emigrants — high  wages  to  the  labourer, 
a  high  rate  of  profits  and  of  interest  to  the  capitalists,  and 
foreign  exchange,  whereby  to  obtain  for  all  the  enjoyments 
of  civilized  life.  But  every  thing  depends  upon  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  price  required  for  public  land.  Even  he, 
whose  object  is  to  buy  land  at  the  outset  of  the  colony,  has 
a  strong  interest  in  the  sufficiency  of  that  price.  If  it 
were  so  low  that  the  whole  industry  of  the  colony  should 
soon  be  broken  up  into  small  fractions,  and  that  the  larger 
capitals  originally  taken  out  should  perish  for  want  of  la- 
bourers to  use  them,  then  land,  which  had  become  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals,  would  possess  little  or  no  value,  and 
thus  the  buyer  might  lose  what  little  he  had  paid  for  land. 
But  if  the  price  be  high  enough  from  the  beginning  to  in- 
sure the  greatest  productiveness  of  industry  and  its  results 
— high  wages,  high  profits,  and  the  means  of  foreign  trade 
— then  it  seems  inevitable  that  all  private  land  must  soon 
become  worth  more  than  has  been  paid  for  it,  and  that  it 
must  maintain  such  higher  value  ;  while  some  portions  of 
it,  forming  the  sites  of  towns,  or  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns,  or  of  roads  leading  to  a  market,  cannot  but 
acquire  a  very  high  value  when  compared  with  the  original 
price. 

The  foregoing  remarks  must  not  be  considered  as  an  as- 
sertion by  the  Commissioners  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  will  be  insured  by  means  of  the  price  of  £1  per 
acre.  The  prosperity  of  the  colony  must  depend,  in  part, 
on  other  circumstances — such  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  quantity  of  capital  that  may  be  taken  out,  and  the  good 
conduct  of  all  classes  ;  nay,  the  Commissioners  do  not  feel 
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sure  that  the  price  of  £1  per  acre  will  prove  high  enough 
for  its  object.  What  has  been  said  above,  therefore,  must 
be  taken  as  a  statement  of  the  motives  with  which,  under 
the  authority  of  the  South  Australian  act,  they  have 
adopted  the  price  of  £1  per  acre  rather  than  any  lower 
price. 

6.  The  period  during  which  £1  per  acre  shall  be  the 
price  of  public  land  is  one  year  from  and  after  the  day  on 
which  the  Governor  shall  sail  from  England,  and  after 
that  period  the  price  shall  be  raised,  if  it  should  seem  ex- 
pedient. In  the  event  of  there  appearing  any  tendency  to 
injurious  dispersion  among  the  colonists,  the  Colonial 
Commissioner  shall  have  authority,  after  the  expiration  of 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  first  sales,  to  raise  the 
price  of  land  to  any  sum  not  exceeding  £2  per  acre. 

7.  The  lands  comprised  within  the  site  of  the  first  town 
will  be  divided  into  one  thousand  sections  of  an  acre  each, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- seven 
sections,  which  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  "  preliminary 
sales,''  will  be  put  up  to  auction,  one  section  at  a  time, 
at  the  upset  price  of  £1. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  requires  that  there  shall  be  but 
one  upset  or  minimum  price  for  all  lands,  whatever  may 
be  their  quality  or  situation.  The  town  lands  are,  there- 
fore, necessarily  offered  at  a  price  much  below  their  real 
value.  But  the  quantity  of  town  land  being  small  (after 
the  preliminary  sales  there  will  remain  five  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  acres  only)  competition  will  greatly  advance 
the  price,  and  the  augmented  proceeds  will  go  in  aid  of 
the  land  loan,  which  the  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
raise,  if  the  sales  should  not  at  first  yield  an  adequate 
emigration  fund.  By  this  arrangement  the  whole  body  of 
colonists  will  be  benefited  ;  whereas,  if  the  tow^n  lands 
wxre  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  other  lands,  the 
whole  would  almost  certainly  be  purchased,  at  the  low 
price  of  £1  per  acre,  by  some  one  person  who  would  retail 
them  to  others  at  their  full  value,  and  employ  the  profits 
to  his  own  individual  advantage. 

8.  Leases  of  the  pasturage  of  unsold  land  shall  be  grant- 
ed for  terms  of  three  years,  at  a  rent  of  ten  shillings  per 
square  mile  per  annum  ;  the  tenant  having  a  right  of  re- 
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newal  in  preference  to  any  other  applicant.  Such  leases 
to  be  held  subject  to  conditions  which  will  prohibit  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  The  land,  or  any  portion  of  it, 
shall  be  liable  to  sale,  and,  if  sold,  the  lease  will  terminate 
on  a  notice  of  two  months.  The  tenant,  however,  will 
have  a  right  of  renewal  to  unsold  portions. 

The  object  of  this  regulation  is  to  afford  the  greatest 
facilities  for  the  growing  of  wool  and  rearing  of  live  stock. 
As  nothing  will  be  let  but  the  pasturage,  and  the  tenant 
will  not  be  allowed  to  cultivate  the  land,  this  regulation 
does  not  interfere  with  Art.  5,  which  has  for  its  object  to 
prevent  labourers  from  becoming  landowners,  until  they 
shall  have  worked  three  years  for  hire.  Indeed,  these  two 
regulations  agree  in  their  object.  By  the  low  price  of 
pasturage  one  facility  will  be  provided  for  a  mode  of  pro- 
duction which  has  been  most  successful  in  the  neighbour- 
ing settlements  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  while  the  price  of  £1  per  acre  for  land  in  possession 
will  provide  another  facility — namely,  shepherds,  not  being 
convicts,  but  persons  brought  up  to  the  management  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  cheapness  of  pasturage  would  be  of 
little  use  without  a  constant  and  ample  supply  of  pastoral 
labour. 

9.  An  accurate  statement  of  all  purchases  of  land  made, 
and  leases  of  pasturage  granted,  specifying  the  quantity 
and  situation  in  each  case,  and  the  name  of  the  purchaser 
or  tenant,  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
colonial  Gazette. 

Rowland  Hill,  Esq.  Secretary. 

office.  No.  6,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Londou. 

There  are  agents  appointed  in  all  the  large  towns  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  whom  applications  may  be 
made  for  information,  or  for  the  papers  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 


Extract  o  f  a  Letter  of  Instructions,  hy  the  Colonisation  Commis- 
sioners for  South  Australia,  to  James  Hurtle  Fisher,  Esq, 
Resident  Commissioner  in  South  Australia. 

It  is  important,  perhaps  essential,  to  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment in  colonization  which  you  are  about  to  conduct. 
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that  the  following  objects  should,  at  all  times,  be  secured : — 
That  the  surveys  of  the  waste  land  be  so  conducted  as  to  af- 
ford to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  choice  and  the  most 
complete  liberty  of  appropriation,  both  with  respect  to  quan- 
tity and  situation.  That  every  possible  facility  be  afforded 
to  settlers,  as  well  principals  as  agents,  coming  either  from 
the  mother  country,  or  from  the  neighbouring  colonies,  in 
acquiring  leases  of  pasturage,  without  limit  as  to  quantity 
or  situation.  That  the  most  perfect  fairness  and  equality 
be  observed  amongst  the  different  applicants,  whether  for 
the  purchase  of  land  or  for  leases  of  pasturage.  That  the 
fullest  and  most  constant  publicity  be  given  within  the 
colony  to  all  your  proceedings  as  Commissioner  of  public 
lands,  and  that  you  take  every  opportunity  of  forwarding 
to  the  Board  the  most  complete  information  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  That  no  increase  in  the  price  of  public 
land  take  place  without  sufficient  public  notice  by  you, 
both  of  the  day  from  w^hich,  and  of  the  period  during 
which,  at  the  least,  the  higher  price  shall  be  required. 
That  should  it  appear  to  you  (keeping  the  above  considera- 
tions in  view)  that  the  existing  price  of  waste  land  is  too 
low  for  securing  the  objects  for  which,  as  appears  by  the 
printed  regulations,  a  price  is  required  for  all  waste  land 
in  South  Australia,  you  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  raise  the 
price  to  that  amount  (subject  to  sufficient  notice,  and  to 
the  limit  of  £2  per  acre)  which  you  shall  deem  most  ex- 
pedient. [These  powers  were  withdrawn  on  the  29th 
April,  J  837,  and  now  rest  with  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves.] That  you  keep  the  Commissioners  fully  and  con- 
stantly informed  of  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  labour 
within  the  colony,  as  respects  the  number  of  hands,  the 
description  of  labourers  required,  and  the  customary  rate  of 
w^ages  in  the  different  employments.  In  order  that  you  may 
have  the  power  to  accomplish  these  objects,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  you  will  be  held  responsible,  this  letter 
gives  you  full  power  and  authority  to  require  that  all  the 
officers  in  the  colony  appointed  by  the  Board  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  you,  and  shall  conform  to  your  in- 
structions. It  will  be  your  duty  to  forward  to  the  Board, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  copies  of  all  such  reports  and 
instructions.    During  the  early  infancy  of  the  colony,  the 
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most  important  part  of  your  duty  will  be  to  take  care  that 
no  labouring  emigrant  falls  into  a  state  of  destitution. 
For  this  purpose,  you  are  authorized  to  provide  a  mainten- 
ance for  all  such  persons,  and  their  families,  until  they 
shall  have  obtained,  or  whenever  they  shall  be  without, 
employment,  at  wages  adequate  to  their  support ;  requir- 
ing, in  return  for  such  maintenance,  that  they  shall  la- 
bour upon  the  public  works,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Governor  and  yourself.  The  execution  of  this 
latter  general  instruction  will  naturally  belong  to  the  emi- 
gration agent  appointed  by  the  Commissioners,  but  under 
your  directions  ;  and,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  emi- 
gration agent  requires  further  assistance,  you  are  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more  person  or  persons  to 
act  under  him,  as  superintendents  of  emigration,  with  such 
salaries  or  wages  as  you  may  find  sufficient  to  secure  the 
required  services.  In  adopting  a  scale  of  maintenance  for 
emigrant  labourers  without  employment  at  wages,  you  will 
take  care  that  the  provisions  or  money  furnished  by  you 
be  not  such  as  to  hold  out  any  inducement  to  labourers  to 
be  careless  about  obtaining  employment  from  .private  capi- 
talists. As  the  responsibility  of  preventing  any  case  of 
destitution  from  occurring  in  the  colony  during  its  infancy, 
and  before  a  regular  and  permanent  market  for  labour  is 
created,  is  thus  thrown  upon  you,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  you  sufficient  authority  for  carrying  this,  the  most 
important  of  your  present  instructions,  into  full  effect.  You 
are,  therefore,  hereby  empowered,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
maintaining  emigrants,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  draw 
upon  the  Commissioners  for  such  sums,  from  time  to  time, 
as  you  may  find  indispensably  requisite  ;  any  bills,  how- 
ever, which  you  may  so  draw  being  also  signed  by  the 
colonial  treasurer,  after  he  shall  have  received  from  you 
a  statement  of  the  objects  to  which  the  money  is  to  be 
devoted. 
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lEx tract  from  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Colonization  Com- 
missio7iers  of  South  Australia^  received  by  the  Secretary  of  SUite 
for  the  Colonies,  on  the  26th  December,  1837. 

South  Australian  Commission,  Dec.  22,  1837. 

My  Lord, — ^We  beg  permission,  in  compliance  with  the 
sixteenth  section  of  the  Act  4  and  5,  Will.  IV.  c.  95,  to 
present  to  your  Lordship  a  detailed  report  of  our  proceed- 
ings, from  the  date  of  our  first  annual  report  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Extent  op  Emigration. — In  our  first  annual  report, 
we  stated  that,  up  to  the  24th  June,  1836,  the  extent  of 
emigration  from  this  country  to  South  Australia  has  been 
as  follows  : — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Labouring  Class,  152   ^  37   189 

Superior  Class,  , —     26  10    ^^..^^  '6i\ 

Total,  ^«    178    ^^..^^    47    225 

Up  to  the  present  time,  twenty-five  vessels  conveying 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  settlers,  have  been 
despatched  from  this  country,  and,  by  the  latest  accounts 
received  by  the  Commissioners,  sixteen  vessels,  with  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-six  settlers,  have  reached  the  colony. 

The  Commissioners  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  that, 
under  the  favour  of  Providence,  this  extensive  emigration 
has  been  conducted  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  dis- 
aster to  any  of  the  ships  employed — that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  mortality  during  the  voyage  has  been 
less  than  the  average  mortality  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  emigrants  have  been  safely  landed  in  the  country  of 
their  adoption. 

Sale  of  Land. — The  total  of  the  sums  received  for  the 
sale  of  land,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  amounted  to 
£43,221  9s.  Of  this  sum,  £36,427  5s.  were  received 
before  the  date  of  the  first  annual  report,  and,  subsequently 
to  that  report,  £3,200  have  been  paid  for  land  in  this 
country,  and  £3,549  4s.  have  been  paid  in  the  colony  on 
account  of  the  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  town  sections. 
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sold  by  auction,  after  the  first  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  town  sections  had  been  appropriated  to  the  original 
purchasers  of  land  orders  in  this  country.     *     *  * 

South  Australia  is  calculated  to  become  a  pastoral  rather 
than  a  tillage  country,  and  though  it  may  produce  ample 
supplies  of  grain  for  domestic  consumption,  yet  its  prin- 
cipal staple  for  exportation  must,  for  a  considerable  period, 
consist  chiefly  of  wool. 

The  Supply  of  Labour. — The  distinguishing  principle 
of  the  colony  of  South  Australia  is  the  appropriation  of 
the  whole  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  public 
land  to  the  conveyance  of  emigrants  of  the  labouring  class. 
In  applying  this  principle,  the  problem  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  Commissioners  had  to  solve  was,  how  to  ad- 
just the  supply  of  labour  to  the  demand,  before  the  extent 
of  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  new  colony  could  be 
known  in  this  country.  It  appeared  to  the  Commissioners, 
in  considering  this  difficult  question,  that  it  would  be  safer 
to  err  on  the  side  of  deficiency  than  on  that  of  excess.  An 
error  on  the  side  of  deficiency  would  admit  of  speedy  rec- 
tification, while  an  error  of  excess  might  prove  irretriev- 
able. The  first  consequence  of  sending  out  a  supply  of 
labour  less  than  the  demand  required  would  be  a  very  high 
rate  of  wages  in  the  colony  and  an  unemployed  emigra- 
tion fund  in  this  country,  and  this  state  of  things,  though 
undesirable,  would  yet  supply  the  immediate  means  of  re- 
moving the  temporary  obstacle  to  prosperity,  inasmuch  as 
the  high  rate  of  wages  would  attract  labourers  of  a 
superior  class,  while  there  was  a  disposable  emigration 
fund  to  convey  them  to  the  colony.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  state  of  things  produced  by  sending  out  a  supply  of 
labour  excessive  in  relation  to  the  demand  would  contain 
no  self-correcting  power.  Commencing  with  a  redundant 
supply  of  labour  would  render  the  colony  a  pauper  settle- 
ment from  the  beginning.  Wages  would  be  low,  and  the 
labourers,  to  whom  a  free  passage  had  been  given,  would 
migrate  to  the  neighbouring  colonies,  or  would  have  to 
be  supported  from  the  public  stores,  at  the  expense  of  the 
emigration  fund.  Hence  the  temporary  excess  would  have 
a  tendency  to  occasion  a  permanent  deficiency  of  labour. 
No  labourers,  except  those  of  the  worst  class,  could  be 
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induced  to  emigrate  to  a  colony  which  had  acquired  a  pau- 
per character  ;  nor  could  any  considerable  supply,  even  of 
the  worst  class  of  labourers,  be  sent  out  after  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  emigration  fund  had  been  expended  by  con- 
veying superfluous  numbers,  and  by  supporting  them  until 
they  found  employment  in  the  colony,  or  emigrated  to  the 
neighbouring  settlements  in  quest  of  it. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  Commissioners 
have  endeavoured  so  to  administer  the  emigration  fund  as 
to  keep  the  supply  of  labour  up  to  the  ascertained  demand, 
and,  where  the  extent  of  employment  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained beforehand,  to  allow  the  demand  to  precede  the 
supply,  rather  than  to  cause  the  supply  to  precede  the  de- 
mand. Under  the  regulations  for  the  disposal  of  land,  the 
privilege  of  selecting  servants  and  labourers  for  a  free  pas- 
sage, at  the  rate  of  one  person  for  every  £16  paid  in  this 
country  for  land,  was  made  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  persons  so  selected  should  be  hired  by  those  who  se- 
lected them,  for  at  least  one  year  after  their  arrival  in  the 
colony.  This  regulation  was  adopted  for  the  twofold  ob- 
ject of  supplying  the  emigrating  capitalist  with  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  labour  which  his  intended  operations  in 
the  colony  might  require,  and  of  afibrding  to  the  emigrat- 
ing labourer  regular  employment  until  the  establishment 
of  a  labour  market  and  of  a  colonial  rate  of  wages  should 
secure  him  against  the  hazard  of  destitution.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  the  purchasers  of  land  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  granted  by  this  regulation.  The  country  had 
yet  to  be  explored,  the  site  of  the  first  settlement  was  not 
fixed,  and  the  adventuring  capitalist,  uncertain  as  to  the  a~ 
mount  of  capital  he  might  be  able  profitably  to  employ,  and 
as  to  the  quantity  of  labour  he  might  require,  declined  the 
selection  of  labourers,  subject  to  the  condition  of  retaininir 
them,  whether  wanted  or  not,  for  a  fixed  period  of  twelve 
months.  As  the  condition  of  hiring  appeared  to  impose 
too  great  a  restriction  upon  the  purchasers  of  land  in  se- 
lecting labourers  for  a  free  passage  to  the  colony,  the  Com- 
missioners relaxed  their  original  rule,  announced  their  in- 
tention of  sending  a  considerable  supply  of  labourers,  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  without  regard  to  the  condition 
of  hiring.    But  the  proprietors  and  capitalists  proceeding 
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to  the  colony,  though  relieved  from  this  condition,  still 
abstained  from  selecting  labourers  for  a  free  passage ; 
and  the  Commissioners,  fearful  of  inflicting  upon  the  colony 
the  evil  of  a  redundant,  and,  therefore,  pauper  population, 
determined,  after  giving  the  subject  their  best  considera- 
tion, to  defer  a  part  of  the  proposed  emigration  until  they 
should  receive  from  the  colony  such  information  as  might 
enable  them  to  estimate  the  probable  extent  of  employ- 
ment. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  despatches  were  received  from 
the  Surveyor-general,  announcing  the  fact  that  he  had 
found,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  a  tract  of 
country,  of  the  richest  quality,  opening  an  extensive  field 
for  the  profitabe  employment  of  capital,  as  well  in  pastoral 
as  in  tillage  husbandry,  and  giving  the  assurance  that 
there  would  be  a  demand  for  labour  to  a  corresponding 
extent.  The  Commissioners  now  proceeded  with  con- 
fidence to  increase  the  supply.  Nine  vessels,  containing 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  settlers,  have 
been  despatched  from  this  country  to  the  colony  between 
the  13th  of  March  and  the  15th  of  December,  1837. 

The  recent  accounts  from  the  colony  afford  indications 
that  even  this  extensive  emigration  will  prove  insufficient 
to  supply  the  hands  required.  The  Commissioners  conse- 
quently propose,  in  conformity  with  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  South  Australian 
act,  to  raise  a  land-loan  of  £50,000  as  an  additional  emi- 
gration fund  ;  and,  should  employment  continue  to  in- 
crease, to  send  out,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  a 
very  considerable  number  of  settlers  of  the  labouring  class. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  contemplate  any  difficulty 
in  effecting  this  extensive  emigration.  The  wages  of  com- 
mon labourers  in  the  colony  have  varied  from  5s.  to  6s.  a- 
day ;  and  the  satisfactory  accounts  sent  home  by  the 
emigrants  of  the  labouring  class,  create  among  their  friends 
and  connexions  so  strong  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  colony 
that  the  applications  for  a  free  passage  from  industrious 
families  are  extremely  numerous.  An  ample  sufficiency  of 
labour,  of  the  most  valuable  description,  is  now  attainable, 
because,  in  the  first  instance,  the  supply  did  not  exceed 
the  demand. 
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Situation  and  Prospects  op  thb  Colony. — All  the 
accounts  which  have  been  received  from  the  colony  concur 
in  extolling  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  go  to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Captain  Sturt,  in  the  report  of  his  survey  of  this  district 
of  country,  that,  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Gulf  St. 
Vincent  and  Lake  Alexandrina,  from  Cape  Jervis  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf,  there  are  several  millions  of  acres  of 
highly  fertile  and  beautiful  land.  The  following  statement 
respecting  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
settlement,  is  extracted  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Mor  * 
phett,  addressed  to  several  gentlemen  in  this  country,  who 
had  intrusted  him  with  the  management  of  their  land  in 
the  colony : — 

As  a  proof  of  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  I  may  re* 
mark  that  there  has  been  scarcely  a  case  of  illness  since 
we  landed,  notwithstanding  the  privations  and  hardships 
attendant  upon  the  first  settlement  of  a  country,  and  we 
think  nothing  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air. 

The  anticipations  we  formed  in  England  respecting 
the  fall  of  rain  on  this  coast  have  been,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
realized  ;  whilst  at  Sydney  they  have  been  very  nearly 
without  a  drop  of  rain  for  the  last  five  or  six  months,  we 
have  had  an  abundance. 

**  The  grass  grows  at  present  in  tufts,  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  case  in  all  natural  pastures ;  consequently,  the 
country  would  not  now  support  half  the  number  of  sheep 
that  it  would  be  able  to  do  a  year  or  two  years  after  the 
lands  have  been  cropped  close,  and  the  roots  more  spread. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  country  and  climate  are 
admirably  adapted  to  sheep  breeding,  since  wool  is  the 
stable  commodity  of  Australia.  In  Van  Dieman's  Land 
this  branch  of  farming  is  calculated  to  yield  an  average 
annual  profit  of  eighty  per  cent.  But  I  should  conceive 
the  returns  should  be  still  more  satisfactory  here,  as  in  the 
older  settlements  pasturage  is  scarce,  and  most  of  the 
sheep-runs  are  obliged  to  be  I'ented  at  a  high  rate  ;  whereas, 
in  this  colony,  a  purchaser  of  land  may  obtain  a  square 
mile  (or  six  hundred  and  forty  acres)  of  pasturage  at  40s. 
per  annum." 

In  conclusion,  the  Commissioners  beg  to  state  that  the 
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experience  of  the  past  year  gives  them  a  confident  ex- 
pectation that  the  colony  of  South  Australia  will  rapidly 
advance  in  wealth  and  population.  It  combines,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  the  natural  sources  of  prosperity  ;  the 
land  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Gulf  St.  Vincent  is  repre- 
sented as  being  the  most  fertile  which  has,  as  yet,  been  j 
discovered  in  Australia ;  all  the  principal  rivers  of  New  j 
South  Wales,  as  yet  known,  take  a  western  course,  and  , 
unite  with  the  Murray,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  is 
navigable  for  boats  for  upwards  of  one  thousand  miles ;  j 
and  the  concurring  advantages  of  soil,  of  position,  and  of  j 
internal  navigation,  must  render  the  port  of  the  Murray,  | 
not  only  the  capital  of  the  province  of  South  Australia,  ! 
but  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  commerce  of  New  i 
Holland.  i 

Extracts  from  Captain  Suthei? land's  Report.  ;| 

Thb  Supply  op  Water. — Close  to  Point  Marsden,  j 

in  Nepean  Bay,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  sea  at  [ 
high  water,  behind   the  bank  washed  up  by  the  sea, 

we  dug  a  hole  about  four  feet  deep ;   it  immediately  \ 

filled  with  fresh  water.    We  pat  a  cask  into  it,  which  1 

was  always  filled  as  fast  as  two  hands  could  bale  it  out.  \ 

The  water  was  excellent,  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  I  never  i 
tasted  better.    This  hole  supplied  us  whilst  we  were  in 

Nepean  Bay,  and  so  plentifully  that  we  had  no  occasion  ; 
to  look  farther  for  fresh  water  thereabouts.    When  on 

the  south  and  west  coasts  of  the  island  we  had  no  occa-  ^ 

sion  to  dig  for  water,  having  always  found  plenty  in  la-  j 

goons  close  to  the  beach.  The  water  of  the  lagoons,  though  j 

not  bad,  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  springs.    The  peo-  j 

pie  settled  on  the  island  (mentioned  hereafter)  had  not  dug  j 

for  water  till  I  arrived  there,  but  depended  entirely  on  the  j 

lagoons.    They,  however,  followed  my  example,  and  I  j 

was  told  had  no  difi[iculty  in  obtaining  excellent  water  by  i 

digging  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  ' 

The  Soil. — The  land  here  is  as  good  as  any  I  have  seen  I 
in  Van  Dieman*s  Land.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney 

I  have  not  observed  any  equal  to  it.    Trees  are  scattered  l 
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everywhere  over  the  plains — the  swamp  oak  or  beef-wood 
and  the  wattle  (both  of  which  indicate  good  land)  are 
growing  in  abundance  here.  Close  to  the  shore,  within 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  the  wood  is 
very  thick  ;  but  when  this  belt  of  wood  is  passed,  you 
come  on  to  an  open  country  covered  with  grass,  where 
there  are  often  hundreds  of  acres  without  a  tree.  I  cal- 
culated, by  comparison  with  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Dieman*s  Land,  there  might  be  on  this  plain,  on  the  aver- 
age, three  or  four  trees  to  an  acre.  I  once  crossed  the 
island,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  in  two  days.  Once 
past  the  belt  of  wood  which  surrounds  the  island,  we 
walked  straight  on  and  over  the  plains,  found  plenty  of 
water  in  ponds,  saw  abundance  of  kangaroos  and  emus, 
and  met  with  no  difficulty  or  trouble.  As  we  crossed  the 
island,  I  looked  to  the  right  and  left,  and  saw  everywhere 
the  same  open  plains,  now  and  then  changed  in  appearance 
by  close  timber  of  great  height,  on  high  points  and  ridges 
of  land.  In  some  places  we  found  the  grass  very  high  and 
coarse,  in  patches,  but  where  the  greatest  number  of  kan- 
garoos and  emus  are  found  the  grass  was  short  and  close. 
In  the  other  places,  we  found  close  short  grass  between 
the  coarse  high  patches. 

The  Climate  appeared  to  me  very  temperate,  and  not 
subject  to  oppressive  heat,  nor  do  the  rains  fall  in  torrents 
as  at  Sydney.  The  dews  are  heavy,  but  not  injurious  to 
health  which  we  had  ample  opportunity  of  proving,  owing 
to  the  frequent  exposure  of  our  men,  many  of  w^hom 
slept  under  trees  and  bushes  for  several  nights  together, 
and,  though  almost  wet  through,  never  experienced  any 
ill  effects.  I  had  fifteen  men  under  my  command,  and, 
though  they  were  a  class  of  people  who  take  no  care  of 
themselves,  not  one  of  them  was  ill  during  our  stay,  nor 
did  my  own  health  suffer  at  all,  though  I  was  exposed  to 
all  weathers  both  night  and  day. 

January,  when  I  reached  the  island,  is  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  and  the  autumn  and  winter  elapsed  during  our 
stay.  In  the  winter  it  appeared  to  me  much  less  cold  than 
in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  I  observed  generally  that  the 
changes  of  temperature  are  less  sudden  and  frequent  than 
in  New  South  Wales, 
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NEW  ZEALAND.  ? 

An  association  is  now  on  foot  for  colonizing  this  country,  ; 

upon  the  same  principles  and  under  nearly  similar  regula-  : 

tions  as  those  adopted  in  colonizing  South  Australia,  with  \ 
this  addition,  that  it  also  contemplates  the  civilization  of  the 

Aborigines.  The  association  has  published  "An  Account  ; 
of  its  Objects,"  &c.  from  which  we  subjoin  a  few  extracts, 

referring  those  who  may  wish  farther  particulars  to  the  \ 

work  itself,  which  may  be  had  of  J.  W.  Parker,  London,  j 

and  all  booksellers.  ; 

\ 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  | 

Aborigines,  \ 

**  We  next  turn  our  view  to  those  islands  in  the  Pacific  \ 

Ocean  to  which  we  resort  for  purposes  of  traffic,  without  i 

having  planted  colonies  upon  them,  and  again  we  must  \ 

repeat  our  belief  that  our  penal  colonies  have  been  the  j 

inlet  of  incalculable  mischief  to  this  whole  quarter  of  the  | 

world.  It  will  be  hard,  we  think,  to  find  compensation,  not  \ 

only  to  Australia,  but  to  New  Zealand,  and  the  innumerable  ] 

islands  of  the  South  Seas,  for  the  murders,  the  misery,  the  i 
contamination,  which  we  have  brought  upon  them.  Our 
runaway  convicts  are  the  pests  of  savage  as  well  as  of 

civilized  society ;  so  are  our  runaway  sailors ;  and  the  | 

crews  of  our  whaling  vessels,  and  of  the  traders  from  New  | 

South  Wales,  too  often  act  in  the  most  reckless  and  im-  j 

moral  manner,  when  at  a  distance  from  the  restraints  of  j 

justice.    In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  refer  to  the  evi-  \ 

dence  of  the  missionaries.  j 

"It  is  stated  that  there  have  been  not  less  than  one  i 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  runaways  at  once  on  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand,  counteracting  all  that  was  done 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people,  and  teaching 
them  every  vice." 

After  detailing  several  cases  in  support  of  this  statement, 

the  report  proceeds,  quoting  from  Lord  Goderich*s  despatch  ] 

to  Major-General  Bourke,  of  the  31st  Jan.  1832—"  It  is  j 

impossible  to  read,  without  shame  and  indignation,  the  de-  \ 

tails  which  these  documents  disclose.   The  unfortunate  na-  \ 
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lives  of  New  Zealand,  unless  some  decisive  measures  of  pre- 
vention be  adopted,  will,  I  fear,  be  shortly  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  barbarous  tribes,  who,  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  intercourse  with  civiliz- 
ed men,  who  bear  and  disgrace  the  name  of  Christians. 
When,  for  mercenary  purposes,  the  natives  of  Europe 
minister  to  the  passions  by  which  these  savages  are  in- 
flamed against  each  other,  and  introduce  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  depraved  acts  and  licentious  gratifications 
of  the  most  debased  inhabitants  of  our  great  cities,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  is  a  rapid  decline  of  population,  pre- 
ceded by  every  variety  of  suffering.  Considering  what  is 
the  character  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemans  Land,  what  opportunities  of  settling 
themselves  in  New  Zealand  are  afforded  them  hy  the  extensive 
intercourse  which  has  recently  been  established ;  adverting 
also  to  the  conduct  which  has  been  pursued  in  those  islands 
by  the  masters  and  crews  of  British  vessels,  and  finding  from 
the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  that  the  work  of  depo-- 
pulation  is  already  proceeding  fast ;  I  cannot  contemplate 
the  too  probable  results  without  the  deepest  anxiety. 
There  can  be  no  more  sacred  duty  than  that  of  using 
every  possible  method  to  rescue  the  natives  of  those  ex- 
tensive islands  from  the  further  evils  which  impend  over 
them,  and  to  deliver  our  own  country  from  the  disgrace 
and  crime  of  having  either  occasioned  or  tolerated  such 
atrocities." 

**  The  urgent  necessity,''  says  the  association,  "  of 
adopting  some  measures  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  present 
mode  of  colonizing  New  Zealand,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  New  Zealanders  to  most  barbarous  nations — their 
greater  natural  aptitude  for  amalgamation  with  British 
colonists — these  are  not  the  only  considerations  which  point 
to  their  country  as  a  most  eligible  field  for  a  novel  enter- 
prise in  colonization.  For  the  physical  circumstances  of 
these  islands — their  relative  position — their  soil,  climate, 
harbours,  rivers,  and  valuable  natural  productions,  all  in- 
vite Englishmen  to  settle  there.  And  it  will  not  be  over- 
looked by  those  for  whom  the  subject  of  civilizing  the  na- 
tives possesses  more  interest  than  that  of  colonizing  their 
waste  lands,  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the 
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Aborigines  from  intercourse  and  association  with  legalized 
and  orderly  British  settlements  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  British  settlers.**  Now, 
we  believe  of  New  Zealand,  quoting  from  a  former  state- 
ment of  the  objects  of  this  society,  that  **  no  part  of  the 
world  presents,  either  a  more  eligible  field  for  the  exer- 
tion of  British  enterprise,  or  a  more  promising  career  of 
usefulness  and  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  to  labour  in 
the  cause  of  human  improvement." 

Various  particulars  concerning  the  natural  circumstances 
of  New  Zealand  will  be  found  collected  in  subsequent 
pages.    It  must  suffice  to  say  here  : — 

1.  That  the  New  Zealand  group  consists  mainly  of  two 
large  islands,  nearly  adjoining,  and  extending  in  their 
whole  length  about  eight  hundred  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  one  hundred  miles  ;  their  position  length- 
wise being  between  the  48th  and  34th  degrees  of  south 
latitude,  and  resembling,  with  respect  to  temperature 
(after  an  allowance  for  the  lower  degree  of  heat  in  the 
southern  hemisphere)  that  of  the  land  between  the  south 
of  Portugal  and  the  north  of  France,  pervading,  we  may 
say,  but  without  exceeding,  the  most  favoured  part  of  the 
temperate  region  ;  and  that  numerous  witnesses,  of  ample 
experience,  concur  in  describing  the  extremes  of  cold  in 
winter  and  heat  in  summer  as  being  within  peculiarly 
narrow  limits,  which  is  to  describe  the  climate  as  one  of 
the  most  equable  in  the  world, 

2.  That  the  two  large  islands  are  intersected  in  the 
greater  part  of  their  length  by  a  chain  of  mountains  per- 
petually covered  with  snow,  and  higher,  it  is  supposed, 
than  the  European  Alps  ;  from  which  it  would  be  inferred, 
as  is  really  the  case,  that  the  country  abounds  in  streams 
and  rivers  always  flowing — that  droughts,  such  as  occur  in 
New  South  Wales,  have  never  been  known  ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  rain  falls  plentifully  in  every  due  season, 
though  never  to  an  inconvenient  degree. 

3.  That,  in  the  number,  security,  and  convenient  dis- 
tribution of  their  harbours,  these  islands  are  not  only  un- 
surpassed, but  they  appear  to  excel  every  other  country 
of  similar  extent. 

4.  That,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Andes- 
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like  chain,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  backbone  of  this 
country,  indications  of  varied  mineral  wealth  have  been 
observed,  and  that  no  doubt  remains  of  the  existence  of 
coal  and  iron  in  great  abundance — that  the  whole  country, 
excepting  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  is  covered  with 
one  or  other  of  the  four  following  productions,  viz.  : — 
Firsty  Grass,  cf  which  there  are  extensive  ranges  on  the 
east  side  of  the  south  island,  at  least.  Secondly,  The/or- 
mium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  flax,  which  appears  to  grow 
universally  in  low  situations,  and  which,  such  is  the 
strength  and  fineness  of  its  fibre,  requires  only  care  in 
gathering  and  preparation  to  rival,  if  not  supersede,  Euro- 
pean flax  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  Thirdly,  A  plant, 
called  fern,  which  affords  a  wholesome  food  for  cattle,  and 
now  supports  great  numbers  of  wild  swine  in  both  is- 
lands ;  and.  Fourthly,  A  great  variety  of  finer  trees — tim- 
ber of  a  finer  quality,  and  adapted  to  a  greater  number  of 
different  purposes,  including  all  that  relates  to  ship-build- 
ing — than  is  produced  in  the  forests,  it  may  be  safely  said, 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  which  last  production  finds 
a  ready  and  profitable  market,  not  merely  with  the  British 
Admiralty,  who  now  regularly  despatch  vessels  to  procure 
spars  in  New  Zealand ;  but  also  in  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
New  South  Wales,  various  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  Brazil,  and  British  India. 

5.  That,  in  whatever  part  of  either  island  they  have  been 
planted,  European  vegetables,  fruits,  grasses,  and  many 
sorts  of  grain  flourish  remarkably;  but  not  more  than  the 
different  animals  which  have  hitherto  been  imported,  such 
as  rabbits,  goats,  swine,  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses. 

6.  That  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  edible  fish  in 
great  variety,  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  that  the  coasts 
are  more  frequented  than,  perhaps,  any  other  habitable 
country  at  present,  by  seals  and  whales. 

7.  That  New  Zealand  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  southern 
whale-fisheries,  and  that  so  serviceable  are  these  islands  to 
that  now  extensive  and  rapidly-growing  branch  of  industrv, 
as  a  place  for  refitting  and  obtaining  provisions,  and  also 
for  hiring  native  hands  as  sailors  and  whalers,  that,  what 
with  the  foreign  demand  for  New  Zealand  potatoes,  wheat, 
flax,  and  timber,  not  less  than  the  great  number  of  four 
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hundred  vessels  are  supposed  to  lie  at  anchor  there  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth. 

8.  That  Cook*s  Strait,  between  the  two  islands,  forms 
part  of  the  direct  tract  of  vessels  homeward  bound  from 
the  Australian  colonies — that  manysuch  vessels  go  through 
Cook's  Strait,  while  the  others  at  present  pass  New  Zea- 
land at  either  its  southern  or  northern  extremity,  but  that 
all  w^ould  prefer  the  midway  of  Cook's  Strait,  if  that  chan- 
nel were  properly  surveyed,  lighted,  and  furnished  with 
pilots  ;  and  that,  consequently,  settlements  in  Cook's  Strait, 
at  Port  Hardy  in  D'Urville's  Island,  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound,  Cloudy  Bay,  and  Port  Nicholson,  would  obtain 
stock-cattle  and  other  supplies  from  New  South  Wales, 
with  peculiar  facility  and  cheapness,  since  homeward-bound 
vessels  would  naturally  load  in  part,  or  sometimes  entirely, 
with  stock- cattle  for  New  Zealand  (and  especially  on  deck 
in  favourable  weather,  which  prevails  during  nine  months 
of  the  year),  discharging  that  cargo  at  New  Zealand,  and 
re]oading  there  wdth  water  and  provisions  for  the  homeward 
voyage,  as  well  as  with  a  New  Zealand  cargo  for  Europe, 
of  fish-oil,  flax,  timber,  and  other  productions  of  th6 
country.  But  this  is  only  a  sample  of  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  British  settlements  in  New  Zealand,  from 
having,  at  the  very  outset  of  their  career,  several  kinds  of 
commodities  suitable  to  distant  markets,  and  from  the  pe- 
culiarly favourable  position  of  that  country  with  respect 
to  trade.  For, 

9.  That,  by  the  operation  of  LordHowick*s  regulations 
and  the  South  Australian  act,  the  colonization  of  Australia 
is  most  rapidly  advancing,  and  yet,  so  great  are  the  profits 
of  w^ooh  growing  there,  that  capital  is  drawn  from  agricul- 
cultural  to  pastoral  pursuits,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
settlements  do  not  produce  grain  for  their  own  consump- 
tion (New  South  Wales  being  in  part  supplied  with  flour 
from  New  England  in  North  America),  and  that,  conse- 
quently, agricultural  productions,  for  which  New  Zealand 
is  more  peculiarly  adapted  (and  especially  potatoes  and 
grain,  which  are  already  exported  from  New  Zealand  to 
Australia),  would  find  ready  markets  in  New  South  Wales 
and  South  Australia,  being  exchanged  there,  in  all  proba- 
bility, for  British  manufactured  goods,  which  the  Australian 
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merchants  had  obtained  by  the  sale  of  their  wool  in  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool. 

10.  And  lastly,  That  the  relative  position  of  New  Zea- 
land in  the  midst  of  the  now  greatest  sea-fisheries,  within 
easy  distance  of  thousands  of  inhabited  islands,  including, 
besides  Australia  and  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  the  great  Poly- 
nesian and  rich  Indian  Archipelagoes — and  further,  nu- 
merous and  excellent  harbours,  and  the  natural  productions 
of  the  country,  which  supply  almost  inexhaustible  mate- 
rials for  the  building  and  fitting  of  ships — point  out  these 
islands  as  the  natural  seat  of  a  maritime  population,  and  the 
natural  centre  of  a  vast  maritime  trade,  which  last  would 
supply  in  its  maturity,  as  in  its  progress  it  had  engendered, 
the  wants  of  millions  at  present  strangers  to  the  civilizing 
influence  of  commerce. 

From  this  review,  though  so  brief  and  imperfect,  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  New  Zealand,  the  question  arises — 
Why  was  not  so  fine  a  country  colonized  before  ?  The 
answer  may,  perhaps,  be  given  in  one  word — Cannibalism. 
Projects  for  colonizing  New  Zealand  have  been  formed 
without  number  (and  one,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton,  now  Earl  of  Durham,  was  carried  into  partial  effect 
about  twelve  years  ago),  but  have  been  abandoned  one 
after  the  other,  and  chiefly,  we  suspect,  on  account  of  the 
impression  made  upon  European  imaginations  by  the  un- 
doubted cannibalism  of  the  New  Zealanders,  It  has  been 
generally  supposed,  and  is  still  imagined  by  many,  that  these 
people  are  pre-eminently  savage,  cruel,  and  hostile  to 
foreigners.  Experience,  the  best  of  guides,  has  now  proved 
the  contrary  ;  presenting  the  curious  spectacle  of  savage 
tribes,  not  merely  sufi'ering,  but  courting  relations  with 
foreigners — not  opposing,  but  inviting  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  English  people  amongst  them — not  disregarding 
merely,  but  cherishing  defenceless  missionaries  and  other 
strangers — even  protecting  helpless  English  women  and 
children  from  the  outrages  of  savage  Englishmen — never, 
it  is  believed,  attacking  Europeans  save  in  retaliation  for 
injuries  received — invariably  treating  with  kindness  those 
who  treat  them  kindly — and  even  submitting  to  fraud  and 
outrage  from  depraved  sojourners,  for  the  sake  of  some 
advantages  which,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  unques- 
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tionably  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  a  lawless 
civilization. 

As  they  have  encouraged  the  colonization  of  their 
country  in  the  worst  possible  manner,  surely  we  may  expect 
that  they  will  embrace  a  measure  of  colonization  deliber- 
atly  planned  for  their  good.  Positive  evidence,  which  is 
given  elsewhere,  confirms  this  reasonable  conclusion.  But 
we  are  hardly  sorry  that  a  different  opinion  has  prevailed. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  terror  excited  by  their  canni- 
balism, New  Zealand  would  probably  have  been  colonized 
long  ago,  without  regard,  at  all  events,  to  the  rights  or 
well-being  of  the  Aborigines,  and  might  even  have  furnished 
another  case  of  the  shameful  and  unblessed  thing,"  as 
convict  colonization  was  termed  by  Bacon. 

And  here  it  should  be  observed  that  the  circumstances 
w^hich  promise  to  render  New  Zealand  the  centre  of  a  great 
maritime  trade  are  also  calculated  to  make  those  islands  a 
nursery  of  moral  good  or  evil  to  be  transplanted  amongst 
the  neighbouring  nations.  The  penal  settlements  of  Aus- 
tralia have  infected  with  their  moral  corruption  not  only 
New  Zealand,  but  all  the  inhabited  islands  of  the  Poly- 
nesian and  Indian  Archipelagoes.  But  if  New  Zealand 
were  so  colonized  that  her  aboriginal  people  should  be 
truly  civilized,  embracing  the  christian  faith,  and  acquir- 
ing, by  degrees,  a  moral  equality  with  the  British  race, 
then  will  England  have  taken  the  most  effectual  step  to- 
wards counteracting  the  pestilent  influence  upon  surround- 
ing nations  of  her  convict  colonies  in  Australia. 

Good  cometh  out  of  evil,  and  we  cannot  regret,  let  us 
repeat,  that  a  barbarous  practice  of  the  New  Zealanders  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  regular  colonization  of  their  country. 
That  field  for  British  colonization  may  be  weeded  of  the 
poisonous  things  which  we  have  planted  in  it,  and  is  yet 
open  to  be  sown  with  good  moral  seed,  such  as  one  should 
wish  to  see  fructifying  there,  and  spreading,  by  the  aid 
of  commerce,  over  all  surrounding  lands. 
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(ExtJact  of  A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  who  left  Aberdeen  some  years  ago,  dated 
Nichol,  Upper  Canada,  13th  Feb.  1838.) 

[Without  signifying  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that 
the  writer  was  well  known  to  us  as  a  most  intelligent  individual, 
and  one  whose  opinions  were  far  enough  from  savouring  of  illiber- 
ality,  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  his  views  as  to  general 
politics  are  changed.  His  remarks  about  brother  Jonathan  "  think- 
ing discretion  the  better  part  of  valour"  are,  no  doubt,  couched  ra- 
ther too  much  in  the  Bobadil  vein;"  but  let  that  pass.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  must  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  the  severity 
of  his  strictures  on  the  American  Government.] 

By  this  time  you  will  have  heard  that  the  disturbances 
in  the  lower  province  are  happily  put  down,  with  very  little 
bloodshed.  You  may,  therefore,  come  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence without  hesitation. 

You  will  also  have  learned  that  we,  in  this  province, 
have  had  an  attempt,  on  a  small  scale,  at  insurrection. 
With  a  few  observations  on  which,  as  in  your  present 
prospects  it  must  be  rather  interesting  to  you,  I  shall  con- 
clude my  letter.  That  in  a  country  where  the  elective 
franchise  is  on  the  most  liberal  footing— where  every  in- 
dustrious man  may  become  qualified  in  two  or  three  years 
to  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament — where  every  town- 
ship has  the  uncontrolled  management  of  its  own  affairs, 
every  householder  having  a  voice  in  it,  and  voting  for  its 
officers — in  a  country  where  there  are  no  close  corporations 
to  throw  open — no  sinecure  dominant  church  to  reform  or 
to  destroy — no  slaves  to  emancipate — no  privileged  order 
to  excite  envy— where  the  taxes  are  next  to  nothing — 
where  there  is  the  most  unrestrained  freedom  of  speech, 
even  to  licentiousness — where  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
a  real  grievance  pressing  either  upon  individuals  or  classes 
— in  a  country  with  a  settled  and  well-defined  constitu- 
tional government — that,  in  such  a  country,  anyone  should 
be  found  so  wicked  and  so  insane  as  to  raise  the  standard 
of  rebellion  (if  that  may  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  re- 
bellion, which,  in  its  causes  and  consequences,  was  hardlv 
so  serious  as  an  English  riot)  may  well  excite  astonish- 
ment ;  but  it  has  been  raised,  and  the  real  cause  of  it  was  the 
disappointed  ambition  of  two  or  three  unprincipled  agitators, 

T\Yo  or  three  years  ago,  Sir  F.  Head  was  sent  out  bv  the 
u  2 
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Whig  ministry  to  replace  Sir  J.  Colborne.  Being  sent  by 
a  Reform  Government,  Sir  F.  H.  came,  as  he  himself 
afterwards  said,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  grievance  report  sent  home  by  the 
Radical  party  here  was  substantially  true.  He,  therefore, 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  dismissed  the  old  council,  and 
formed  a  new  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Radical  party. 
A  short  time  was  sufficient  to  unmask  the  designs  of  the 
party  ;  to  convince  him  that  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  grievance  report  were,  in  the  main,  false,  or,  as  he 
mildly  termed  it,  incorrect,  and  he,  therefore,  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  dismissing  them,  and  of  forming  a  new 
council  of  the  Constitutionalists.  The  House  of  Assembly, 
which  was  then  Radical,  remonstrated  again  and  again, 
and,  on  the  Governor  standing  firm,  had  recourse  to  the 
extreme  measure  of  stopping  the  supplies.  The  Governor 
dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  appealed  to  the  country. 
The  consequence  was  a  total  defeat  of  the  Radicals,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  representatives  returned  being 
Constitutionalists,  and  not  one  of  the  leading  Radicals 
obtaining  seats.  Excluded  from  power,  with  but  little  hope 
of  regaining  their  ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
their  words  and  actions  since  then  have  been  those  of  des- 
perate men.  JVPEenzie,  though  not  the  most  talented 
of  them,  was  the  most  active  and  violent.  In  the  month 
of  June,  at  the  time  of  the  financial  distress  in  the 
States,  he  made  a  most  wicked  attempt  to  ruin  the 
banks  of  both  provinces,  by  stating  the  amount  of  the 
dei)ts  and  notes  in  circulation,  of  each,  at  immense  sums, 
and  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  coficrs,  and 
their  other  means,  at  comparatively  a  trifle,  affirming  that 
he  had  his  information  from  the  surest  sources  ;  but 
his  efibrts  were  in  vain  ;  not  one  of  the  banks  gave  way. 
Having  failed  in  this,  he,  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
took  to  arms.  At  this  time  there  was  not  a  single  soldier  in 
all  the  upper  province.  His  plan  was  to  surprise  the  city 
of  Toronto  by  night,  set  it  on  fire  in  different  places,  seize 
the  person  of  the  Governor,  plunder  the  banks,  and  pro- 
claim the  independence  of  Canada.  With  those  who  had 
joined  his  standard,  he  beset  the  roads,  took  a  good  many 
prisoners,  and  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  city.  On 
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the  night  of  the  intended  attack,  two  gentlemen,  suspecting 
that  some  mischief  was  preparing,  went  out  of  their  own 
accord  to  ascertain  if  such  was  the  case,  and,  after  narrowly 
escaping  being  made  prisoners,  hurried  back  to  town,  and 
alarmed  the  Governor,  who  was  in  bed.  In  the  meantime, 
the  person  appointed  to  lead  the  rebels  fell  from  his  horse 
and  broke  his  neck,  which,  with  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of 
the  city  disconcerted  their  measures,  and  prevented  their  at- 
tack. The  number  of  rebels,  it  is  believed,  never  exceeded 
five  hundred.  In  two  days  there  were  ten  thousand  volun- 
teers in  Toronto  in  defence  of  the  Government,  The  Gover- 
nor then  went  out  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  and,  after  receiving  the  fire  of  the  rebels,  which  only 
wounded  three  loyalists,  discharged  two  field-pieces  upon 
them,  when  the  whole  rabble  took  to  their  heels.  A  great 
number  were  then  taken  prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  dis- 
charged, penitent  enough,  with  an  admonition  from  the 
Governor.  M'Kenzie  escaped  to  Buffalo,  where  he  ha- 
rangued the  populace,  and  succeeded  in  collecting  about  four 
or  five  hundred  volunteers,  to  aid  the  oppressed  patriots  of 
Canada,  with  whom  he  took  possession  of  Navy  Island, 
a  short  distance  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  To  the  last- 
ing disgrace  of  the  American  Government,  it  permitted 
them  to  take  arms,  cannons,  and  ammunition  of  every  kind, 
in  broad  daylight,  from  its  own  arsenals.  The  place 
being  by  nature  strong,  and  the  current  rapid,  Sir  Francis 
contented  himself  with  watching  them,  for  some  weeks, 
with  a  force  of  about  eight  thousand  volunteers,  till  a 
company  of  artillery,  with  cannon  and  mortars,  arrived, 
and  speedily  made  their  quarters  too  hot  for  them.  For 
many  days  a  steamer,  from  the  American  shore,  came 
to  the  island  with  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition  to 
these  patriots,  no  attempt  being  made  by  the  American 
authorities  to  prevent  her.  Irritated  at  so  wanton  an  in- 
fraction of  neutrality,  a  small  party  of  volunteers,  under 
Captain  Drew,  early  one  morning  paid  her  a  visit,  took 
her  from  the  American  shore,  made  prisoners  of  the  crew, 
and  sent  her  burning  over  the  Falls.  At  this,  Jonathan 
talked  big,  and  threatened,  with  matchless  power  of  im- 
pudence, to  visit  us  with  the  direct  efi^ects  of  his  vengeance, 
for  the  violation  of  his  territory.   While,  at  the  same  time. 
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his  own  citizens,  commanded  by  an  American  general,  were 
in  possession  of  a  British  island,  from  which  they  were 
daily  firing  upon  us.  Governor  Marcy  of  New  York  tore 
a  passion  to  tatters"  about  it.  But  Jonathan  has  now  cooled 
down,  and  is  trying  to  back  out  as  well  as  he  can.  The 
wisest  and  best  of  legislators — men  such  as  Quincy,  Adams, 
and  Calhoun — have  openly,  in  the  senate,  defended  our 
conduct,  and  Jonathan  is  now  convinced  that  the  better 
part  of  valour  is  discretion.  During  the  whole  of  the 
skirmishes  that  occured  in  course  of  this  short-lived  insur- 
rection, only  three  loyalists  have  lost  their  lives,  and  the 
question  that  will  naturally  occur  to  you  is,  what  effect  will 
this  insurrection  have  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ? 
In  brief,  all  the  thinking  persons  among  us  consider  it  will, 
though  it  has  cost  us  a  good  few  dollars,  eventually  greatly 
contribute  to  our  prosperity.  Our  loyalty  has  been  amply 
proved— the  ties  that  connect  us  with  the  mother  country 
have  been  strengthened — the  disloyal  faction  among  us 
annihilated — the  agitators  that  disturbed  us  are  prisoners 
or  exiles  ;  so  that  all  the  lovers  of  peace,  good  order,  and 
true  freedom,  that  seek  a  home  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
may  now  safely  come  to  us  ;  for  those  of  another  stamp, 
■we  desire  not  their  company.  Experience  has  taught  us 
how  dangerous  it  is,  and  the  worst  evil  I  wish  them,  is  a 
safe  passage  to  the  other  side  of  the  lakes. 


Extracts  from  Sir  F.  B.  Head's  faj^ewell  speech  to  the  Legislature 
of  Upper  Canada,  March  6,  1838. 

The  memoir  of  the  attack  which  has  just  been  made 
upon  us,  offers  a  moral  to  the  mother  country  which  I  feel 
confident  will  create  throughout  the  empire  considerable 
sensation  ;  for  although  the  old  country  is  not  without  its 
share  of  human  misapprehension  and  prejudice,  particularly 
as  regards  its  transatlantic  possessions,  yet  when  facts  are 
clearly  submitted  to  it,  its  judgment  is  always  sound,  and 
its  verdict  nobly  impartial. 

The  struggle  on  this  continent  between  monarchy  and 
democracy  has  been  a  problem  which  Upper  Canada  has 
just  solved. 
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It  has  been  strongly  argued,  even  in  England,  that  de- 
mocracy was  the  only  form  of  government  indigenous  to 
the  soil  of  America,  and  that  monarchy  was  a  power  which 
required  here,  artificial  support.  With  a  view  to  subvert 
this  theory,  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  troops  were  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  province,  and  the  result,  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated, was,  that  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  were  no 
sooner  left  uncontrolled  than  they  proclaimed  themselves  in 
favour  of  monarchical  institutions.  Surrounded  by  tempta- 
tions on  almost  every  side,  they  indignantly  rejected  them 
all.  In  a  few  hours  they  successfully  put  down  insurrection  in 
their  own  land,  and  when  American  citizens,  astonished  and 
disappointed  at  their  loyalty,  determined  to  force  them  to 
become  republicans,  people  of  all  religions  and  of  all  poli- 
tics rushed  to  the  frontier  to  die  in  defence  of  their  glori- 
ous constitution.  The  conduct  of  the  militia  of  Upper 
Canada  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gallant  and  loyal 
inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia ;  whose 
legislators  have  done  themselves,  as  well  as  this  province, 
the  honour  of  promptly  expressing  their  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  the  attachment  which  has  been  evinced  here 
to  the  British  Constitution.  When  these  facts  shall 
arrive  before  the  English  people,  and  when  they  shall 
also  have  taken  into  their  consideration  the  devoted  and 
unalterable  attachment  which  the  British  population  of 
Lower  Canada  have  evinced  for  our  revered  institutions, 
surely  they  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  concurrent 
opinions  of  her  Majesty's  North  American  colonies,  respect- 
ing the  relative  advantages  between  monarchy  and  demo- 
cracy in  Canada,  must  be  sounder  than  their  own  can  be, 
inasmuch  as  eye-witnesses  judge  more  correctly  than  people 
can  possibly  do  who  are  living  four  thousand  miles  off. 

The  people  of  England  will,  I  trust,  not  fail  to  admire 
the  calmness,  the  resolution,  the  generosity,  and  the  hon- 
ourable subjection  to  their  laws  which  have  distinguished 
the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada.  *  *  *  The  leading 
advocates  for  the  organic  changes  in  our  institutions  are 
either,  at  this  moment,  lying  in  our  jails  as  traitors,  or 
(from  having  absconded)  are  self-banished  from  the  pro- 
vince ;  in  short,  their  pretended  effbrts  to  obtain,  in  Upper 
Canada,  what  they  call      Liberty  for  the  people"  has 
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ended  in  a  most  infamous  and  self-interested  attempt  to 
plunder  private  property,  to  rob  the  banks,  and  to  burn  to 
ashes  the  capital  of  their  rising  country.  With  this  expe- 
rience before  our  eyes,  I  must  confess  I  join  with  the  le- 
gislature and  people  of  Upper  Canada  in  shuddering  at 
the  abused  name  of  **  Reform,"  just  as  we  now  recoil  with 
abhorrence  when  we  hear  suddenly  pronounced  the  word 
*'  sympathy." 

May  the  resplendent  genius  of  the  British  constitution 
ever  continue  to  illuminate  this  noble  land,  and,  animated 
by  its  influence,  may  its  inhabitants  continue  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  humility  of  demeanour,  nobility  of  mind, 
fidelity  to  their  allies,  courage  before  their  enemies,  mercy 
in  victory,  integrity  in  commerce,  reverence  for  their  re- 
ligion, and,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  im- 
plicit obedience  to  their  laws. 

Honourable  gentlemen,  and  gentlemen,  farewell. 


Information  for  the  use  of  Military  and  Naval  Officers  proposing 
to  settle  in  the  British  Colonies. 

Colonial  Office,  16th  August,  1834. 

1.  Annexed  is  a  statement  of  the  regulations  according 
to  which,  with  such  modifications  as  local  circumstances 
may  render  necessary,  lands  belonging  to  the  crown  are 
disposed  of  in  the  several  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  regulations  in  force 
in  the  Australian  colonies. 

2.  Under  these  regulations  military  and  naval  officers 
cannot  receive  free  grants  of  land  ;  but,  in  buying  land, 
they  are  allowed  a  remission  of  the  purchase-money,  ac- 
cording to  the  undermentioned  scale  : — 

Field  Officers  of  25  years'  service  and  upwards,  in  the  whole,^£300 

Field  Officers  of  20  years'  service  and  upwards,  in  the  whole,^  250 

Field  Officers  of  15  or  less  years'  service,  in  the  whole,^^.*^  200 
Captains  of  20  years'  service  and  upwards,  in  the  whole, 200 

Captains  of  15  years'  service  or  less,  in  the  whole, — — ,  150 

Subalterns  of  20  years*  service  and  upwards,  in  the  whole,  ^  150 

Subalterns  of  7  years'  service  or  less,  in  the  whole,^^^^   100 
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Regimental  staff  officers  and  medical  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  will  be  deemed  to  come  within  the  benefit 
of  this  rule. 

3.  Officers  of  the  army  or  navy,  who  propose  to  proceed 
to  the  colonies  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  indul- 
gence, should  provide  themselves  with  certificates  from  the 
office  of  the  General  commanding  in  chief,  or  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  showing  that  their  emi- 
gration has  been  sanctioned,  and  stating  exactly  their  rank 
and  length  of  service.  No  document  from  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  necessary. 

4.  Officers  on  half-pay,  residing  in  the  colony  where 
they  propose  to  settle,  may  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
military  and  naval  settlers,  without  referring  to  this  country 
for  testimonials,  provided  they  can  satisfy  the  Governor 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  their  being  allowed  the  indul- 
gence, and  that  their  return  of  their  rank  and  length  of  ser- 
vice is  accurate,  and  provided,  if  they  belong  to  the  navy, 
that  they  produce  their  letter  of  leave  of  absence  from  the 
admiralty. 

5.  Military  chaplains,  commissariat  officers,  and  officers 
of  any  of  the  civil  departments  connected  with  the  army, 
cannot  be  allowed  any  privileges  on  the  subject  of  land. 
Pursers,  chaplains,  midshipmen,  warrant  officers  of  every 
description,  and  officers  of  any  of  the  civil  departments  con- 
nected with  the  navy,  must  also  be  considered  as  not  qua- 
lified for  those  privileges.  Although  members  of  these 
classes  may  have  been  admitted  formerly,  and  under  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  circumstances,  they  must  now  be  excluded. 

6.  Gentlemen  who  have  ceased  to  belong  to  his  Majesty's 
service  cannot  be  allowed  the  advantages  to  which  they 
were  entitled  while  in  the  army  or  navy.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, proposed  to  affect  by  this  rule  officers  who  desire  to 
quit  the  service  for  the  express  purpose  of  settling  in  the 
colonies.  It  is  only  required  that,  when  they  resign  their 
commissions,  they  should  apply  for  a  certificate  from  the 
General  Commanding-in-chief,  or  from  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  that  they  do  so  with  the  view  of 
emigrating ;  and  such  certificate,  if  produced  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  any  colony,  within  one  year  from  its  date,  but 
not  otherwise,  will  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  allowing  the 
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bearer  the  same  advantages  as  officers  still  in  his  Majesty's 
service. 

Officers  who  have  sold  out  within  the  last  twelve  months 
preceding  the  date  of  this  memorandum  will  be  allowed 
the  usual  privileges,  notwithstanding  their  want  of  the  cer- 
tificate required  by  these  regulations,  if  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  Governor  of  the  colony  within  a  year  from 
the  present  date.  And  all  officers  who  have  already  been 
recommended  by  the  General  Commanding-in-chief  will  be 
entitled  to  their  privileges,  without  regard  to  any  obstruc- 
tion which  might  otherwise  be  offered  by  the  regulations 
now  established. 

7.  Officers  cannot  be  allowed  advantages  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  in  any  colony,  unless  it  be  their  intention  to 
fix  their  residence  in  that  colony.  In  order  to  insure  the 
observance  of  this  rule,  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
titles  to  lands  obtained  by  officers  who  take  advantage  of 
the  peculiar  regulations  existing  in  their  favour,  shall  be 
withholden  for  a  period  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  have 
not  repaired  to  the  colony  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gaining 
possession  of  a  portion  of  land,  and  then  departing.  Two 
years  is  the  period  for  which  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
titles  shall  be  kept  back.  This  delay  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  salutary  object  in  view,  and  will  not  constitute  any 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  bona  fide  settler. 

8.  By  the  annexed  regulations  for  the  disposal  of  crown 
lands,  it  wull  be  observed  that  the  general  sales  will  take 
place  periodically.  But  in  order  to  prevent  inconvenience 
to  officers  who  may  arrive  in  the  intervals  between  those 
sales,  and  be  desirous  at  once  to  obtain  an  allotment,  the 
governors  of  the  colonies  are  authorized  to  allow  officers 
to  acquire,  at  any  time,  on  payment  of  the  upset  price, 
lands  which  have  previously  been  offered  for  sale  at  some 
general  sale,  and  not  been  bought. 

Officers  will  thus  be  relieved  from  delay  at  the  time  of 
establishing  themselves  in  the  colony.  They  will  also  be 
enabled  by  this  arrangement,  which  will  permit  them  to 
obtain  their  land  at  a  fixed  price,  to  choose  such  a  quan- 
tity as  shall  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  re- 
mission to  which  they  are  entitled,  instead  of  being  liable 
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to  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  balance,  wbich  must  be  the 
case  if  they  bid  for  lands  at  a  sale  by  auction. 

9.  There  being  little  or  no  crown  land  available  in 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  officers  cannot  be  offered  any  pri- 
vileges in  the  acquisition  of  land  in  that  colony.  In  Cape 
Breton,  an  island  in  which  the  natural  inducements  for 
the  settlement  of  officers  are  not  very  considerable,  it  is 
necessary,  from  local  circumstances,  that  there  should  not 
be  a  remission  of  purchase-money  as  in  other  colonies. 
To  such  officers  as  may  wish  to  settle  in  this  island,  allot- 
ments of  land  will  be  granted  on  the  same  scale  and  con- 
ditions as  before  the  general  introduction  of  the  system 
of  selling  the  crown  lands,  viz.  : — 

To  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ^  1200  acres. 

5,    Major,  ^  ^  1000  „ 

5,    Captain,-^  ^ — ^  ^^^^    800  „ 

5,    Subaltern,  ^ — 500  ,, 

ADDITIONAL  REGULATIONS. 

Colonial  Office,  18th  Feb.  1837. 

Much  inconvenience  having  arisen  in  the  North  American 
colonies  from  the  system  of  receiving  the  payment  for  crown 
lands  by  instalments,  his  Majesty's  Government  have  de- 
cided to  discontinue  that  practice.  Accordingly,  the  gover- 
nors of  those  colonies  have  been  directed  to  give  notice 
that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  June,  1837,  that  part  of 
the  existing  regulations  which  relates  to  the  mode  of  pay- 
ing the  purchase-money  will  be  abolished,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  it,  a  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  value  of 
the  purchase  will  be,  in  future,  required  to  be  paid  down 
at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  remainder  of  the  price  within 
fourteen  days  from  that  time  ;  that,  until  this  payment  is 
made,  the  purchaser  will  not  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
land,  and  that,  in  case  of  his  failure  to  pay  the  money 
within  the  prescribed  period,  the  sale  will  be  considered 
void,  and  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited. 
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COLONIAL  SOC  lETY. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  a  Colonial  Society  is  now 
formed.  Such  a  society  has  long  been  a  desideratum  ;  its 
objects  are  thus  stated  : — 

**  The  Colonial  Society  is  intended  to  afford  a  place  of 
rendezvous  to  persons  interested  in  the  various  dependen- 
cies of  the  empire  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  by  which 
means  information  may  be  diffused  respecting  the  valuable 
resources  of  the  British  colonial  possessions,  hitherto  com- 
paratively unknown. 

"  For  the  attainment  of  the  above-named  objects,  an 
extensive  library  will  be  formed,  consisting  of  all  important 
works  relating  to  the  colonies,  together  with  a  selection  of 
the  most  approved  maps,  charts,  and  the  latest  surveys. 
There  will  also  be  provided  a  regular  supply  of  one  or  more 
newspapers  from  each  colony.' ' 

The  Society  is  to  consist  of  all  persons  taking  an  interest 
in  the  objects  of  the  institution,  and  not  to  be  limited  as 
to  the  number  of  its  members. 

Honourable  Secretary  William  Bryan  Cooke,  Esq.,  Tem- 
porary Rooms,  53,  Parliament  Street,  London. 


New  Regulations  for  Sending  Male  and  Female  Emigrants  Free 
to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  T>ieman^s  Land, 

Government  Emigration  Office, 

2.  Middle  Scotland  Yard,  Oct.  20, 1837. 

The  present  paper  is  printed  for  the  use  of  persons  who 
may  wish  to  know  what  assistance  is  obtainable  from  her 
Majesty's  Government,  by  parties  emigrating  to  New  South 
Wales  or  Van  Dieman's  Land.  The  practice  of  giving, 
or  of  advancing  on  loan,  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  the  pri- 
vate means  of  individuals  desirous  to  emigrate  has  been 
discontinued.  And  the  plan  which  prevailed  for  some 
time,  of  sending  out  unmarried  women  separately,  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  has  also  been  abandoned.  There  is 
no  longer  any  sort  of  assistance  which  can  be  claimed  in- 
discriminately at  all  places  or  at  all  times.  But  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  emigration  of  useful  settlers,  govern- 
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Went  will  occasionally  send,  from  different  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom,  ships,  provided  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
in  which  free  passages  will  be  allowed  to  a  limited  num. 
ber  of  persons,  who  must  fall  within  the  following  descrip- 
tion : — 

They  must  belong  to  the  class  of  mechanics  and  handi- 
craftsmen, or  of  farm  servants.  They  must  be  married, 
and  be  accompanied  to  the  colony  by  their  wives.  Neither 
the  husband  nor  the  wife  must  be  more  than  thirty- five 
years  of  age.  They  must  be  able  to  establish  their  character 
for  industry,  sobriety,  and  good  moral  conduct. 

Although  young  women  are  no  longer  sent  out  sepa- 
rately, yet  unmarried  female  relatives  of  married  couples 
going  out  under  the  above  description,  and  not  below  fif- 
teen nor  above  thirty  years  of  age,  will  be  allowed  a  pas- 
sage with  their  friends,  provided  they  go  out  as  forming 
part  of  the  same  family,  and  destined  to  remain  under  its 
protection  until  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  colony. 

The  number  of  ships  despatched  in  the  course  of  the 
year  cannot  be  very  great,  and  as  they  will  be  sent  from 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  must  be 
filled  with  persons  who  have  an  easy  access  to  the  port 
whence  they  are  to  sail,  it  will  be  seen  that  candidates, 
who  may  be  perfectly  eligible  in  other  respects,  cannot  be 
accepted  except  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself  within 
convenient  reach  of  their  residence.  Whenever  a  vessel 
may  thus  become  available  for  any  particular  district  of 
country,  due  notice  will  be  given  by  public  advertisement, 
and  through  other  channels  fit  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of 
sending  a  ship  to  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Almost  all  the 
vessels  despatched  by  government  for  some  time  to  come 
will  go  to  New  South  Wales. 

During  the  voyage  the  people  will  be  under  the  care  and 
superintendence  of  a  surgeon,  usually  taken  from  the  list  of 
surgeons  of  the  royal  navy  who  have  already  been  in  the 
colony.  Except  when  another  person  is  specially  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose,  the  responsibility  of  the  selection  of  the 
emigrants  will  rest  with  the  same  officer.  He  will,  there- 
fore, be  sent  beforehand  to  visit  the  part  of  the  country 
from  whence  they  are  to  be  taken,  and  it  will  be  his  duty 
to  investigate  separately  every  case,  and  to  decide  upon 
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every  claim.  After  once  his  appointment  and  address  are 
announced,  all  applications  should  be  made  to  him,  and 
his  decision  will  be  considered  in  all  cases  to  be  final. 

The  condition  upon  which  emigrants  are  to  be  taken  is 
a  free  passage  for  themselves  and  their  families  ;  but  they 
must  defray,  out  of  their  own  means,  any  expenses  previ- 
ous to  joining  the  ship,  and  must  come  supplied  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  clothes-  for  the  voyage.  Only  pro- 
visions, bedding,  and  cooking  utensils  will  be  found  for 
them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  clothing  which  may  be  con- 
sidered indispensable  for  the  voyage : — Two  suitsof  clothes, 
including  two  hats  or  bonnets,  and  two  pair  of  shoes  ;  two 
flannel  petticoats,  for  the  women  ;  from  six  to  twelve  shirts 
or  shifts  ;  from  six  to  twelve  pair  of  dark  hose ;  two  pair 
of  duck  trousers  and  two  neckerchiefs,  for  the  men.  For 
the  women,  dark  gowns  would  be  preferable  to  light. 

The  preceding  is  given  as  a  list  of  the  very  smallest 
quantities  which  would  suffice  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  more  abundant  the  stock  of  good 
clothing,  the  better  for  health  and  comfort  during  the 
passage. 

On  the  subject  of  clothing,  and  on  any  other  details, 
■when  persons  find  that  they  are  actually  going,  they  will 
be  able  to  obtain  more  full  and  more  particular  informa- 
tion, than  could  be  afforded  in  this  paper,  from  the  officer 
who  may  have  accepted  them  as  passengers  to  proceed  in 
one  of  the  government  vessels. 

Every  security  will  be  taken  for  the  convenience  of  the 
emigrants  on  their  first  landing,  and  information  will  be 
provided  for  them  of  the  demand  for  employment  in  differ- 
ent directions,  so  that  the  people  may  know  what  oppor- 
tunities are  open  to  them.  They  will  be  entirely  free  to 
work  for  whom  they  please,  and  will  in  no  respect  be  bound 
to  government,  nor  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  repay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  their  passage. 

Any  letters  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice  should  be  addressed  to  T.  Frederick  Elliot,  Esq., 
Agent-General  for  Emigration,  2,  Middle  Scotland  Yard  ; 
and,  if  by  general  post,  should  be  placed  under  cover  to 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  Colonial  Office,  London. 

T.  FREDERICK  ELLIOT. 
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PRICES  AND  WAGES  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  VAN 
DIEMAN'S  LAND. 

Governrtient  Emigration  Office, 

Middle  Scotland  Yard,  Oct.  19,  1837. 

The  object  of  the  tables  printed  at  the  end  of  this  paper 
is  to  give  a  view  of  the  current  rate  of  wages  and  market 
prices  in  New  South  Wales  and  VanDieman's  Land. 

All  statements  of  this  kind  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
with  an  allowance.  The  wages  of  labour  are  necessarily 
liable  to  vary  with  the  relative  supply  and  demand.  They 
will  also  differ  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  workmen. 
Again,  prices  in  New  South  Wales  are  exceedingly  fluctu- 
ating. The  price  of  food  is  affected  in  this  colony  more 
than  in  most  countries  by  the  badness  or  favourableness  of 
the  seasons. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
not  to  add  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  which  might  not 
occur  to  persons  who  have  lived  entirely  in  England.  In 
the  first  place,  the  climate  is  much  finer,  and  less  warm 
clothing  is  wanted,  as  well  as  very  little  fuel  for  mere 
purposes  of  heat.  Moreover,  the  building  trades,  and 
others  requiring  open  weather,  can  be  carried  on  all  the 
year  round  ;  an  advantage  which  working-men  will  know 
how  to  appreciate.  Neither  is  the  husbandman  or  the 
gardener  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  frost.  It  is  also  so 
much  the  custom,  in  country  situations,  for  employers  to 
find  provisions,  that  labourers  and  workmen  are  much  less 
affected  by  a  change  in  the  prices  of  food  than  they  would 
be  here.  The  climate  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  bears  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  England. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  here  to  set  forth  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  countries  referred  to,  or  to  use  any  per* 
suasion.  Although  the  government  would  not  offer,  as  it 
does  from  time  to  time,  a  free  conveyance  thither  to  work- 
ing people,  unless  believing  it  to  be  generally  for  their  be- 
nefit to  go,  yet  the  prudence  of  the  step  in  each  case  must 
depend  on  the  individuaFs  own  sense  and  just  comprehen- 
sion of  his  own  situation  and  prospects.  All  that  is  wished 
here  is  to  supply  correct  information,  and  then  leave  peo- 
ple to  judge  for  themselves. 


Ex  tracts  from  ReUirnsj  showing  the  average  Price  of  Provisions,  ^c* 

ARTICLES.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.     VAN  DFEMAN'S  LAND. 


Wheat,  per  bushel,  ^  

£0 

10 

0 

£0 

8 

2 

Maize,  ^^^^ 

0 

8 

6 

V  

None. 

Oats,   

Bailey,  „ 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

9 

0 

6* 

6 



0 

6' 

4 

0 

10 

0 



0 

5 

0 

Butter,  fresh,  per  Ib.w  . — 

0 

2 

6 



0 

2 

4 

 salt,     „  ^^^^ 

0 

1 

6 



0 

1 

10 

^^^ggs?  per  dozen, ^^..^ — 

0 

2 

0 

' — 

0 

2 

0 

Q 

5 

Q 

0 

5 

0 

Fowls,      ,,  ^^^^^ 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

0 

17 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Biead,  per  4  Ib.-loaf,  ^ — 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Beef,  per  stoue  of  14  lbs. 

0 

4 

8 

0 

9 

0 

Pork,          „  „ 

0 

9 

11 

0 

10 

5 

Mutton,       ,,  ,5 

0 

4 

2 

0 

8 

2 

Vf^al,           „  „ 

0 

9 

11 

0 

11 

0 

Flour,  fine,  per  100  lbs.  ^ 

1 

7 

0 

1 

4 

0 

 ,  second,       „  ^ 

1 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

EAiracts  from  Returns^  shoiving  the  average  IVages  ( without  Board 
and  Lodgings)  of  Mechanics  and  others, 

TRADE  OR  CALLING.  SYDNEY.  VA  N  DI  EMA  N's  LAN  D. 

Per  Day.  Per  Day. 


Bread  and  biscuit  makers,  £0 

4 

G 

£0 

5 

0 

Butchers,  ^  .  

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Blacksmiths,   ^  

0 

6 

8 

0 

7 

0 

Brick  makers,   ^  

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

7 

3 

0 

7 

G 

Boot  and  Shoe  Makers,  ^ 

0 

5 

10 

0 

6 

0 

G 

0 

Cabinetmakers,  —  

0 

6 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

6 

G 

0 

3 

0 

Dyers  and  Scourers,  ^^^^ 

0 

6 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Joiners, 

0 

6 

3 

0 

7 

0 

Labourers,   

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

G 

0 

7 

0 

Shoemakers,^.  — 

0 

5 

7 

0 

6 

0 

Stone  Masons,   

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Tailors,  «   ^ 

0 

6 

6 

0 

G 

0 

Upholsterers,  ^  

0 

7 

2 

0 

7 

0 

Watchmakers,,,,,  , — 

0 

8 

0 

7 

Q 
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A  List  of  Works  relative  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Canadas.  Those  marked  *  are  particularly  recom- 
mended  to  Emigrants, 

British  America,  by  John  M'Grigor,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1833. 

Including  an  account  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  the  adjacent  Islands  and  Coasts,  with  their 
respective  Histories,  entering  very  minutely  into  Statistical  de- 
tails. 

*  Statistical  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada  for  the  use  of 
Emigrants,  by  a  Backwoodsman.  1833. 

An  extremely  clever  and  useful  performance  on  a  small  scale. 

*  Praclncal  Notes  made  during  a  Tour  in  Canada,  by 
Adam  Fergusson  of  Woodhill.  1833. 

Originally  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.  A 
highly  valuable  book  for  Emigrants.  A  continuation,  or  notes, 
made  during  a  residence  in  Canada,  in  1833,  is  now  added,  with 
a  large  Map  of  Canada,  being  by  far  4he  best  yet  published. 

The  British  Dominions  in  North  America,  by  Joseph 
Bouchette,  Esq.  2  vols.  4to  with  plates. 

Comprising  a  great  body  of  information,  but  in  an  expensive  form. 

*  The  Emigrant's  Directory  and  Guide  to  obtain  lands 
and  effect  a  settlement  in  the  Canadas,  by  F.  Evans,  late 
agent  for  the  Eastern  Township. 

Generally  useful,  and  especially  so  to  Farmers. 

*  Hints  on  Emigration  to  Upper  Canada,  by  Martin 
Doyle,  with  a  Map. 

A  cheap  and  comprehensive  guide  to  the  Emigrant. 

*  Authentic  Letters  from  Upper  Canada,  with  an  ac- 
count of  Canadian  Field  Sports,  by  T.  W.  Magrath,  Esq. 
1833. 

An  excellent  and  useful  Manual  for  settlers. 

*  Chambers'  Information  for  the  People,^  No.  I.  treats 
of  Emigration  to  Canada. 

*  No.  IV.  of  the  same,  treats  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  the  Canadas. 

*  No.  V.  treats  of  Emigration  to  the  United  States. 

*  No.  X.  treats  of  Emigration  to  New  South  Wales. 
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*  No.  XII.  is  a  General  Account  of  the  United  States. 

*  No.  XIV.  treats  of  Emigration  to  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

These  six  Treatises  which  may  be  all  purchased  for  less  than  a 
shilling,  afford  both  information  and  amusement  to  the  Emi- 
grant, and  are  wonderful  instances  of  the  perfection  to  which 
cheap  literature  is  brought. 

*  Pickering's  Emigrant's  Guide  to  Canada,  1832. 
Contains  much  that  is  amusing  and  useful. 

*  A  Guide  to  the  Canadas,  by  Andrew  Picken. 

"  The  object  of  this  Work,"  it  is  said,  "is  to  present,  in  a  condensed 
form,  for  the  use  of  Settlers,  Emigrants,  and  Tourists,  the  most 
correct,  varied,  and  complete  information  which  has  yet  been 
published  on  these  two  interesting  countries." 

*  Sherriff's  Tour  Through  North  America  in  1833-4. 

Contains  a  greater  body  of  practical  information  on  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  Canada,  and  particularly  of  the  United  States, 
than  has  yet  appeared  in  any  work  of  a  similar  description. 
The  author,  in  a  comparative  view  of  the  countries  as  adapted 
for  emigration,  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  States,  and  more 
especially  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

*  Tredway's  Statistics  of  the  United  States. 
A  cheap  and  exceedingly  useful  little  work. 

The  Backwoods  of  Canada. 

An  excellent  work ;  full  of  amusement  and  instruction. 
Hill's  Introduction  to  an  Acquaintance  with  the  British 
American  Colonies. 

May  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
The  Canadas,  by  John  Gait,  Esq. 
This  work  contains  much  valuable  information  concerning  the 
quality  of  the  land  in  different  districts,  and  is  published  in  a 
cheap  form. 

The  British  Colonization  of  New  Zealand ;  being  an 
account  of  the  principal  objects  and  plans  of  the  "  New 
Zealand  Association.'* 
A  most  interesting  work. 
Lang*s  History  of  New  South  Wales,  2  vols.  8vo. 
By  far  the  best  work  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject. 

THE  END. 


Printed  at  the  Aberdeen  Herald  OflSce,  by  G.  Cornwall. 
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